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ABSTRACT 


The Gospel of Mark: 


Jesus’s Biography or Jesus’s Secret? 


by 


Richard D. Cunningham 


This project challenges the predominant view in current scholarship that the genre of the 
Gospel of Mark is Bios, i.e., ancient Greek biography. The first half focuses on the development 
and shortcomings of the Bioc hypothesis. The second half directs its attention to the messianic 
secret and how it serves a greater literary strategy known as anagnorisis, i.e., a recognition scene. 
The development of the Bioc hypothesis is traced back from form criticism to redaction criticism 
to genre criticism to the few dissenting voices currently challenging the Biocg hypothesis. The 
Bioc hypothesis seems to struggle with accounting for Mark’s lack of biographic features from 
the absence of a birth narrative to being almost unconcerned with Jesus’s character to covering 
seemingly less than a year of Jesus’s life (Bioc). The project considers the difficulties that the 
messianic secret poses for the Bioc hypothesis. This is because the messianic secret veils Jesus’s 
identity and is linked to anagnorisis. The project argues that all the elements of an expected 
anagnorisis are present except for one: others do not assent to Jesus’s identity, resulting in an 
arrested anagnorisis. This arrested anagnorisis resolves Mark’s two opposing goals: exploring 
Jesus’s identity positively and confirming that Jesus was rejected and crucified along with its 
negative connotations. The question of genre is not as important to the ancients as the question 


of mimesis: which texts did Mark imitate? The best anagnoristic fit turns out to be the Odyssey. 
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Introduction 


The Problem 

The problem that will be addressed is the genre of the Gospel of Mark and the place of 
genre in making sense of this gospel.'! However, analyzing Mark is rarely done on its own. 
Most often the three Synoptic Gospels or the four canonical gospels are considered as a unit for 
investigation on the topic of genre. This project’s focus is on the Gospel of Mark. However, in 
considering the history of scholarship, the scope must be widened to the Synoptic Gospels, and 
then narrowed to the Gospel of Mark. As will be shown, this shift in methodology has wide 
reaching consequences in contemplating the genre of Mark. 

The very act of assigning a genre to any text is an act of interpretation. It prejudices the 
reader what is and what is not to be expected within a particular reading community. Genre 
assignment sets up correct or incorrect hermeneutical boundaries that one ought to abide by if 
one wishes to remain a member of that reading community. In other words, genre is a collection 
of herms. What borders are to a country, so genre is to a text, and just like how boarders can be 
in dispute so too can genres. 


Genre has so many questions surrounding it because of its interpretive nature. Who 


' This project follows Francis Watson’s injunction, “What we should no longer do is to speak of ‘the gospels’ when 
referring only to the canonical four.” Francis Watson, What Is a Gospel? (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2022), 23. However, Watson’s broadening of the word “gospel” as a genre is not followed here. See 
Richard A. Burridge, “The New Testament Gospels and Other Gospels: Two Contrasting Views,” in Theology 2 
(2023): 135-138. 


decides the genre of the text: the author, redactor, reader, discourse community? When is genre 
determined: before the writing of the text, right when the text is completed, or sometime after the 
text is completed? Can a genre of a text change over time? Is determination of a genre a help 
with interpretation or is it inseparable from interpretation? Should genre be secondary to other 
less-hermeneutically weighted approaches? In other words, is one jumping the gun by talking 
about genre before reaching a consensus on other issues such as parallels, imitation, and 
allusions to other texts? To speak definitively on the genre of the canonical gospels may very 
well be premature at this point in scholarship before more headway is made in identifying 
hypotexts. 

The genre of the canonical gospels has garnered much attention in recent scholarship. In 
2018, Richard Burridge’s book What are the Gospels? received its third and expanded edition.” 
Helen Bond, in her book The First Biography of Jesus, simply assumes that Mark is an ancient 
biography.’ “Chistobiography” is now a phrase that has been coined in reference to the 
canonical gospels.* West Olmsted wrote an article entitled “The Genre of the Gospels” for the 
book The State of New Testament Studies in 2019.° “The Fowler Fallacy: Biography, History, 
and the Genre of Luke-Acts” was published in 2020 in the Journal of Biblical Literature written 
by Andrew W. Pitts.° Then there is the recent book Modern and Ancient Literary Criticism of 


the Gospels: Continuing the Debate on the Gospel Genre(s) featuring articles by the likes of 


> Richard A. Burridge, What Are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography, 3" ed. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 

3 Helen Bond, The First Biography of Jesus: Genre and Meaning in Mark’s Gospel (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2020), 12. 

4 Craig S. Keener, Christobiography: Memory, History, and the Reliability of the Gospels (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2019). 

5 West Olmsted, “The Genre of the Gospels,” in The State of New Testament Studies, ed. Scot McKnight 
and Nijay K. Gupta (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2019), 95-108. 

® Andrew Pitts, “The Fowler Fallacy: Biography, History, and the Genre of Luke-Acts” JBL 2 (2020): 341- 
359. 


Richard Burridge, Margaret M. Mitchell, and R. Alan Culpepper.’ The question then is should 


genre garner this much attention? 


Past Proposals 

The history of scholarship reveals that the type of criticism a scholar uses drives what 
genre they conclude the canonical gospels are. While there are of course exceptions to this, by 
and large the following holds true. The “Lives of Jesus” approach tended to view the canonical 
gospels as biographies, analogous to biographies of that time period. Form criticism saw the 
canonical gospels as sui generis because of the oral tradition informing them. Redaction 
criticism followed suit with form criticism seeing the canonical gospels as sui generis. However, 
redaction criticism called into question some major tenants of form criticism. Genre criticism 
reevaluated older stances taken and concluded that the canonical gospels were biographies but of 


an ancient Greek variety (i.e. Biot). 


Current Proposal 

The present argument is that on the one hand the pursuit of the genre of the canonical 
gospels is misunderstood and misapplied as a hermeneutical tool, and on the other hand, the 
detection of hypotexts is often more measured and hermeneutically fruitful. 

Genre theory explores what genre means. This should not be confused with genre 
criticism which is how a certain text aligns with a certain genre. This is important because one’s 


genre theory affects one’s genre criticism of the canonical gospels. “Genre is a major literary 


T Robert Matthew Calhoun, David P. Moessner, and Tobias Nicklas, eds., Modern and Ancient Literary 
Criticism of the Gospels: Continuing the Debate on the Gospel Genre(s) (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2020). 


convention;” but it does not form “... a ‘contract’ between author and reader,” as Burridge 
claims. * Major biblical scholars misunderstand what a genre is and in turn wrongly designate 
the canonical gospels’ genre. They misapply the idea of contract to genre. Genre is in fact a 
socially constructed reality coronated upon a text by a discourse community. The author could 
turn out to be wrong about what genre he or she was writing “in.” Furthermore, the author may 
very well not have a genre in mind at all during composition. The question of genre is an 
interesting one, but it is a more fruitful question when addressing the reception history of a text, 
rather than the process of its composition. Loveday Alexander is correct when she says that “it 
may be time to change the way we configure the question.” 

Mimesis criticism is the detection of hypotexts or antetexts in a text. This brings to the 
fore the preceding texts that have dialogue points with the current text. These preceding texts, or 
hypotexts/antetexts, give context to the text in question. Many New Testament scholars are 
under the impression that a hypotext can only come from a text from the same or similar genre. 
This is not the case. There are numerous examples from ancient Greek texts where one text 
interacts with another text from a different genre. One need only think of Herodotus’s use of the 
Iliad in his Histories. The Histories as its name suggests, a history, and the //iad is an epic 
poem. Genre should not be a consideration in the detection of hypotexts. To presuppose that an 
author must have generic intent is to make a librarian out of a writer. A writer may or may not 
have generic intent; either way, this needs to be established through evidence and not taken as a 
given. Out of fear of parallelomania, many have run to genre and become philological 


fundamentalists with respect to the canonical gospels. In an article entitled “What Are the 


8 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 247. 
° Loveday Alexander “What Is a Gospel?” in The Cambridge Companion to the Gospels, ed. Stephen C. 
Barton, Todd Brewer, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021), 9-28. 


Gospels? Richard Burridge’s Impact on Scholarly Understanding of the Genre of the Gospels,” 


Steven Walton writes, “The debate is clearly far from over.”!° 


Chapter Summaries 


Besides an introduction and a conclusion, this work will have four chapters. The first 
chapter will cover the history of the genre of the canonical gospels from pre-Bultmannian 
contributions to the current state of affairs. The second chapter interrogates Burridge’s 
understanding of genre and compares Plutarch’s Alexander with the canonical gospel of Mark. 
The third chapter seeks to demonstrate the validity of the so called messianic secret. The fourth 
chapter tracks the important role that anagnorisis plays in Mark and how anagnorisis does not 


play such a prominent role in ancient Greek histories or biographies. 


Chapter 1: Past Thoughts on What Kind of Literature the Canonical Gospels Are 

The literature review will explore two epochs: form criticism with its conclusion of sui 
generis and genre criticism with its conclusion of Bioc. Both criticisms prefer the act of 
criticizing (i.e. categorizing texts) over and against theorizing (i.e. evaluating genre itself). To 
rephrase it, New Testament scholarship has been obsessed with labels for texts and has not given 
enough attention to the implications of labeling. 

The first section serves as an introduction to Rudolf Bultmann and the scholarship that 
led up to his groundbreaking work. This section touches upon the distinction through M. 


Dibelius’s categories of Kleinliteratur and Hochliteratur.'' It then notes K. L. Schmidt’s claim 


'0 Steven Walton, “What Are the Gospels? Richard Burridge’s Impact on Scholarly Understanding of the 
Genre of the Gospels,” CurBR 14 (2015): 89. 
'lM. Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, trans. B. L. Woolf (London: James Clarke, 1971). 


that the canonical gospels lack a literary personality.!* This laid the groundwork for Rudolf 
Bultmann and form criticism to explain the lowbrow nature of the New Testament by way of oral 
tradition. It explains why Bultmann concluded that the canonical gospels are sui generis and 
assesses his contribution.'? 

Before moving to genre criticism, the chapter remarks on the contribution of redaction 
criticism. Specifically, it touches upon G. Bornkamm'* and E. Giittgemanns’s! work. This is 
important as redaction criticism serves as a historical scholarly bridge between form criticism 
and genre criticism. This section concludes that the canonical gospels, up unto this point, were 
portrayed as commentaries on their sources. 

The chapter then explores how Richard Burridge applied Alastair Fowler’s theory’® to the 
genre of the canonical gospels and his conclusion that a Gospel is a Bioc. It recounts the 
ramification this book had on New Testament scholarship, the shift away from sui generis to 
Bioc. This shift was not welcomed by all. The chapter reports on the current battle over genre 
from Burridge’s disciples to his detractors and their own genre proposals. It ends with 
Burridge’s 2018 assessment of his work and contrast that with, among others, Andrew W. Pitts’s 
recent article, “The Fowler Fallacy: Biography, History, and the Genre of Luke-Acts.”!” It 
concludes with noting that the idea of society playing a role in genre designation is lacking in the 


discussion so far. 


? Karl Ludwig Schmidt, The Place of the Gospels in the General History of Literature, trans. Byron R. Mc 
Cane (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 2002). 

'S Rudolf Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. John Marsh (New York, Harper & Row, 
1963); Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (London: SCM, 1952). 

‘4 G. Bornkamm, “The Stilling of the Storm in Matthew,” in Tradition and Interpretation in Matthew, ed. 
G. Bornkamm, G. Barth, and H. J. Held, trans. Percy Scott (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963) 52-7. 

‘SE, Giittgemanns , Candid Questions Concerning Gospel Form Criticism: A Methodological Sketch of the 
Fundamental Problematics of Form and Redaction Criticism, trans. W. G. Doty (Pittsburgh: Pickwick, 1979). 

'6 Alastair Fowler, Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genre and Modes (OUP, 1982). 


"7 Pitts, “The Fowler Fallacy,” 341-359. 


Chapter 2: The Short Comings of the Bios Hypothesis 

This chapter concerns itself with five parts. The first part takes up the flaws in 
Burridge’s conception of Bioc. The second part examines the Gospel of Mark and its concern 
with Jesus’s identity. The third part compares and contrasts Plutarch’s Alexander with the 
Gospel of Mark. The fourth part tries to retrace Burridge’s argumentation and detect where the 
argument breaks down. The chapter attempts to clear the table in order to have a new 
conversation by offering a clearer understanding of genre throughout. 

The first part takes up ancient Greek biographies and how Burridge understands them as 
a genre. It has three sections: Definition, Self-Reference, and Features. The Definition section 
gives Burridge’s definition of a Bioc. It then points out some questionable moves that result from 
this definition. The Se/f-Reference section concerns itself with Burridge’s offered examples of 
Bio. which precede the canonical gospels and how do those works refer to themselves. None of 
them refer to themselves as a Bioc. The third section of Features explores Burridge’s 
understanding of the four of features of a Bioc: opening features, subject, external features, and 
internal features. Each one of these categories are then further subdivided. Although Burridge 
points out that a text need not have a certain combination of these features to have it be a Bioc, he 
does not acknowledge that some features are necessary for a genre even though they may not be 
sufficient. 

The second part hones in on one particular canonical gospel, the Gospel of Mark. This 
second part has three sections: Jesus ’s Character, Markan Priority, and the Messianic Secret. 
The first section Jesus ’s Character demonstrates that Mark is more interested in Jesus’s identity 


than he is in Jesus’s character as regards virtue. The section Markan Priority seeks to establish 


1) that there is some kind of literary dependence between Matthew, Mark, and Luke and 2) that 
of these Synoptic Gospels, Mark was written first. The final section is the Messianic Secret. 
This section surveys the work of Willian Wrede and the five major “solutions” that are typically 
given to the messianic secret. They are Wrede’s explanation, the historical explanation, the 
apologetic explanation, epiphanic explanation, and the history of revelation explanation. From 
here, it is pointed out that Burridge does not take up the subject of the messianic secret except for 
two times and even then just in passing. This is contrasted with other scholars who see it as the 
key to understanding the Gospel of Mark. 

The third part is a test case that compares a canonical gospel, Mark, with an ancient 
Greek biography, Plutarch’s Alexander. There are four sections to this part of the chapter: 
Secrecy vs. Celebrity, Identity vs. Character, Recognition vs. Imitation, and the last section 
entertains the possible objections. The first section argues that Mark makes use of secrecy which 
is incompatible with Alexander’s use of celebrity. The second section argues that Mark’s 
exploration of Jesus’s identity is not the same thing as Alexander’s display of the virtues and 
short comings of Alexander the Great. The third section covers what kind of reaction the text is 
seeking to elicit from the reader, recognition or imitation. Mark is looking for his reader to 
recognize that Jesus is the Son of God while Plutarch is giving young aristocratic men someone 
to imitate. From this it is concluded that Mark and Biot are at odds, at least of the Plutarch 
variety, because they have different means, foci, and ends. The last section takes seriously some 
possible objections such as “What does Jesus mean then when he says ‘follow me’ if Mark is not 
looking for his reader to imitate Jesus?” or “Alexander is concerned with identity because it 
mentions Alexander’s parentage.” 


The fourth part explores Burridge’s genre theory. This is sectioned off into Ancient 


10 


Genre Theory and Modern Genre Theory. Leaning heavily on the classist D. A. Russell, the 
section Ancient Genre Theory considers Plato’s and Aristotle’s genre theory. It concludes that 
there was not a robust genre theory in antiquity, even though they did have the category of genre. 
In the Modern Genre Theory section, Burridge’s understanding of genre is traced back to Alister 
Fowler and then back to Ludwig Wittgenstein. Next, Burridge’s notion of an “unconscious 
contract” is challenged. The following subsection exposes the pride of place that Burridge gives 
genre in the process of interpretation. It disputes the rational that the detection of genre stands 
apart from and comes before interpretation. The chapter ends with a hypothesis as to why 
Burridge neglects the messianic secret when it is so important to other scholars. It seems that 
Burridge has no need of engaging with the messianic secret because the messianic secret is a 
matter of interpretation, and his genre project stands above and precedes interpretation. 
Burridge’s fatal flaw in his genre theory is thinking that genre detection is not a part of 
interpretation. 

The fifth and final section briefly considers those who seek compromising positions 
between the Bioc hypothesis and the sui generis hypothesis. It finds that the tension of these 
compromising positions cannot maintain the integrity of its argument. These compromising 
positions try to retain what is attractive from both hypotheses without understanding what makes 


one hypothesis attractive makes the other hypothesis unattractive. 


Chapter 3: The Viability of the Messianic Secret 
In this rather short chapter, the definition of the messianic secret is given, its origins 
explained, and three major critiques are answered. The messianic secret in Mark is defined as a 


number of verses in Mark in which Jesus exhibits an unexpected amount of secrecy. Upon the 
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first reading many will ask why does not Jesus want people to know who he is. It is not that 
Jesus wants his identity to remain as secret a time or two. He engages in this secrecy numerous 
times. 

As far as the origins of the messianic secret are concerned, they can be traced back to two 
trajectories in scholarship during the nineteenth century. The first is that of Markan priority 
championed by F.C. Baur. This means that of the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke), 
Mark was written first and utilized by Matthew and Luke for their gospel projects. The second 
trajectory was for scholars to attempt to reconstruct the life of Jesus not on theological grounds 
but on historical grounds. This attempt to reconstruct the life of Jesus would later come to be 
known as the first quest for the historical Jesus. One scholar in particular reacted negatively to 
this first quest, William Wrede. In his challenging the first quest, Wrede detected time and time 
again that Jesus did not want his identity to be divulged. He dubbed this phenomena the 
“messianic secret.” 

The chapter then addresses three major critiques that have been leveled against the notion 
of the messianic secret even occurring in Mark. The first critique is that the messianic secret is 
limited in scope and significance. This means that the messianic secret only occurs here or there 
in Mark, and when it does occur it is not all that meaningful to the plot. This is addressed by 
pointing out that the whole book is concerned with Jesus’s identity (Mark 1:1) and that is exactly 
what the messianic secret is wrestling with. The second critique is the number of passages and 
the relationship of these passages to one another. This position grants the existence of a 
messianic secret. However, it questions whether all the passages that are traditionally listed 
should be put under one umbrella and explained with one “solution.” This position would like to 


see the messianic secrets parsed one from another seeing as they are not all that related to each 
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other. This is ultimately rejected not the least of which for the complexity it needlessly interjects 
into causing the reader to be confused. The third critique pertains to the terminologies that are 
used and the definition that is given. From James H. Charlesworth to David F. Watson, many 
scholars have taken issue with the phrase “messianic secret.” They will often point out that it is 
more a “Son of God secret” than anything else. The point is conceded, but for the sake of name 


recognition “messianic secret” is retained. 


Chapter 4: Anagnorisis in Ancient Greek Literature with Special Attention Paid to Mark 

Roughly speaking, chapter four has two main parts: 1) the popularity of anagnorisis and 
2) the analysis of anagnorisis. The first part defines and gives classical Greek examples of 
anagnorisis, tells of the analytical interest of anagnorisis in antiquity, gives examples of 
Hellenistic anagnorisis, draws attention to Latin imitation and rewritings of Greek anagnorisis, 
and points out that other books of the New Testament besides Mark use anagnorisis. The second 
part seeks to analyze anagnorisis in the abstract and in the concrete. The analysis in the abstract 
of anagnorisis is not done so as to be able to detect anagnorisis. Such an approach would be 
fundamentally flawed in its methodology. Rather, the abstracted categories of anagnorisis are 
used as points of comparison between different occurrence of anagnorisis in different texts. The 
concrete portion of this part seeks to compare different anagnorises to that found in Mark to see 
which one is the closest to Mark. Here, it is understood that the “solution” to the messianic 
secret is a literary one. The messianic secret is the buildup to an anagnorisis. 

In the first part, the first section defines anagnorisis as a movement from ignorance to 
knowledge just as Aristotle in his Poetics does. It is also argued that the is a whole anagnorisis 


complex which consists of secrecy, personal identity, danger, the recognition, and the decision. 
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Before getting into classical Greek narrative examples of anagnorisis, a preamble is given about 
Hellenistic paideia, that is Greek education during the time of the Diadochi and during the rise 
and domination of Rome.'* The classical texts listed below were staples in any normal 
Hellenistic paideia to the point the large portions were memorized. Five classical Greek 
narrative texts are given to show the popularity of anagnorisis, and within those five, only one or 
two of the many anagnorisis are given as examples. These are the Odyssey, Oedipus Rex, 
Hercules furens, Electra, and Iphigenia in Tauris. Each one of these works are summarized 
paying special attention to how anagnorisis manifests in the text. 

In the second section, it is shown that anagnorisis was not only employed in classical 
texts but was also a matter of academic discussion. Its widespread implementation did escape 
the notice of ancient Greek literary critics. Before Aristotle, there was discussion of anagnorisis 
and what constituted an effective and a cliché use of anagnorisis. Aristotle himself has strong 
views on the matter. He sees that the most effective use of anagnorisis is when it is paired with 
what he calls reversal. 

The third section makes known that the use of anagnorisis did not die out after the 
classical age. Its use continued well into the Hellenistic age. This section shows how it was 
made use of in “novels” of the time. It takes up Callirhoe and Anthia and Habrocomes 
specifically, giving summaries and highlighting their use of anagnorisis. The section also shows 
that while anagnorisis is used in histories and biographies, anagnorisis does not drive the plot 
forward nor is the climax. One example is given for each genre, Philo’s Against Flaccus for 


history and Plutarch’s Pompey for biography. Greek anagnorisis was so attractive in its own 


'8 The traditional date of the end of Hellenism is 31 B.C.E. at the Battle of Actium. This was when the last 
of Ptolemies, Cleopatra, who was the last of the ruling Diadochi lost her power to rule. However, the usage of 
“Hellenism” used here is looser and refers to the Greek education, mainly in the eastern half of the empire, beyond 
31 B.C.E. and well past the turn of the common era. 
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right that it was able to influence the ruling culture at the time. Latin literature imitated the /liad 
and the Odyssey taking the form of Vergil’s Aeneid replete with anagnorises. There was also 
rewritings of Greek texts in to Latin, exploiting anagnorisis for its dramatic effect such as in 
Seneca’s Oedipus and Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The last section of this first part considers if 
early Christian literature made use of anagnorises after Mark. After noting passages like Luke 
24:13-35, the road to Emmaus, and John 20:11-18, Mary seeing Jesus at the tomb, the answer is 
yes; early Christian literature did make use of anagnorisis after Mark. It seems that anagnorisis 
was so popular that if one were educated enough to write a narrative then one would have come 
in to contact with anagnorisis on numerus occasions. 

The second part begins with a section which analyzes anagnorisis for points of 
comparison. It surveys three previous methodological analyses: imitation (Denis MacDonald), 
syntax (Perter Gainsford), and typical list (Kasper Bro Larsen). Amalgamating these 
methodologies, this section offers a latticework understanding of anagnorisis. It is fully admitted 
that this analysis has holes and redundancies like a latticework. However, its categories help one 
to compare two different anagnorises to each other. An example of a category is one who has 
the knowledge of the secret identity. There seem to be three options. It could be that the main 
character has that knowledge (e.g., the Odyssey). It could be that a character other than the main 
character has that knowledge (e.g., Hercules furens). Finally, it could be that the knowledge is 
distributed in a piecemeal fashion to many characters (e.g., Oedipus Rex). Other categories than 
possession of knowledge in an anagnorisis is also offered in this section. 

After establishing these anagnoristic categories, the next section seeks to find an 
anagnorisis that preceded Mark which might have served as a hypotext/antetext for Mark. Eight 


recognition scenes are considered from the LXX: Abraham recognizing strangers (Gen 18:1-2), 
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Lot recognizing strangers (Gen 19:1-3), Jacob being recognized by his brother and recognizing 
Leah (Gen 28:26; 29:25), Judah recognizing Tamar (Gen 38:1-30), Tobit/Tobias recognizing 
Raphael, David recognizing himself (2 Sam 12:7), Jacob recognizing Leah (Gen 27) and Joseph 
revealing himself to his family (Gen 37-50; esp. 42-45). For one reason or another, these 
narratives do not match up with Mark’s anagnorisis according to the categories detected in the 
analysis previously conducted. 

The next section entertains the idea that the Odyssey may have served as an anagnoristic 
hypotext/antetext. It seems as though Mark’s anagnorisis has many things in common with the 
anagnorisis found in the Odyssey. The main character has the knowledge of the identity in 
question. The identity in question is that of the main character. They both have a movement 
from pauper to prince. At the moment of revelation, they communicate their identity through 
speech. The main character desires the revelation of his identity when it is finally revealed. 
However, at the last part of the anagnorisis complex Mark parts ways with the Odyssey, and the 
decision that follows the disclosure of Jesus’s identity is rejection. The arrest of the recognition 
scene is the creative element that Mark contributes to Jesus’s anagnorisis. 

The messianic secret in Mark is then reconsidered in light of anagnorisis and the Odyssey 
being an anagnoristic hypotext/antetext. Contra Wrede, this section argues that the messianic 
secret is not a bug but a feature, a literary feature. The section understands that the messianic 
secret is a build up to and ultimate anagnorisis. A sampling of passages which are traditionally 
associated with the messianic secret are examined in light of the second half of the Odyssey. 
They are as follows: the Capernaum demoniac (Mark 1:21-28) in light of the Odyssey being the 
work of anagnorisis par excellence, the Gerasene demoniac (Mark 5:1-20) in light of 


Polyphemus (Od. 9), the cleansing of the leper (Mark 1:40-45) in light of Eurucleia (Od. 19), the 
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healing of the paralytic (Mark 2:1-12) in light of Odysseus among the Phaeacians (Od. 8), 
Peter’s confession (Mark 8:27-30) in light of Euriclea again (Od. 19), and the transfiguration 
(Mark 9:2-10) in light of Odysseus’s transformation before Telemachus (Od. 16). All of these 
passages prime the reader to expect an anagnorisis by the end of the book. 

The second to last section argues that the expected anagnorisis goes unconsummated in 
narrative time. Although Jesus discloses his true identity the reaction that he receives is one of 
disbelief. This seemingly unexpected rejection was already foretold by Jesus in Mark 8:31, 
“Then he began to teach them that the Son of Man must undergo great suffering, and be rejected 
by the elders, the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again.” 
Mark is the result of the use of the literary strategy of anagnorisis coming up against the 
historical reality of Jesus’s crucifixion. Even though the anagnorisis is set up in a textbook 
manner, it ultimately must be arrested because the climax of Mark is Jesus’s crucifixion. This 
rejection encompasses Mark 14:60-15:15 and consists of Jesus being rejected by the Sanhedrin, 
denied by Peter, and defied by the crowd. This is the exact opposite of the reception of Odysseus 
in the second half of the Odyssey. While Penelope is faithful, the Sanhedrin are faithless. While 
Telemachus stands by Odysseus in his time of need, Peter abandons Jesus and denies even 
knowing him. While the suitors take Odysseus seriously after he discloses that he is the king, the 
crowd is not even interested in interrogating Jesus’s claim of kingship. Even though everything 
has been set up for Jesus to be recognized, no one understands who he is. 

The very last section of the chapter explores the crucifixion. Specifically, the Roman 
involvement in it, literal and metaphorical. The section recounts the events leading up to and 
during the First Jewish-Roman War. It argues that Mark had knowledge of the war. It also 


unpacks the words of the centurion at the cross. It ends with delineating how Mark connects 
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Jesus’s identity and the destruction of the temple through the crucifixion in order to give 


reassurance to his reader. 


Summation 

The importance of genre in the reconstruction of the composition of the canonical gospels 
has been overstated for too long. It is not a given that the canonical gospels authors intended any 
specific genre. The importance of hypotexts in the same project have been understated for too 
long. 

The detection of hypotexts (i.e. mimesis criticism) as this work presents it, is not to be 
confused with form criticism or redaction criticism. It is broader and more specific at the same 
time. Mimesis criticism does not just identify traditions that a text uses on the one hand nor just 
note the changes of sources on the other. The canonical gospels are not merely commentaries on 
their sources. They are creative imitations of hypotexts with the intent of appropriation for their 
own ends whether these hypotexts are of a similar genre or theological perspective or not. Each 
of these mimetic movements are rooted in an assertion of the author’s cultural identity. These 
assertions are often expansions or encroachments into the cultural identity of the “other.” It is 


time to treat the canonical gospels no longer as commentaries but as creative imitations. 
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Chapter 1: Survey of the Debate on the Genre of the Canonicals 


Introduction 

This chapter will explore three kinds of criticisms as relates to the canonical gospels. It 
then ends with pointing out some doubts concerning certain criticisms and the whole project of 
finding the genre of the canonical gospels. The three criticisms will be form criticism, redaction 
criticism, and genre criticism. The last section that surveys those who have doubts are of more 


recent provenance. 


Form Criticism 


Martin Dibelius 
Martin Dibelius (1883-1947) was born in Dresden, Germany and was influenced by 
Herman Gunkel and Adolf von Harnack. He saw ancient writing on a continuum. It ran from 


personal notes (private Niederschriften) on the one end and high literature (Hochliteratur) on the 
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other end. He does not see the Synoptic Gospels as belonging to either end, but somewhere in- 
between. He calls this area where the Synoptic Gospels lie “unliterary writings” (K/einliteratur). 
Concerning the Synoptic Gospels, he writes, ““Without a doubt these are unliterary writings. 
They should not and cannot be compared to ‘literary’ works.”!? He makes a further distinction 
within Christian writings. The first is “primitive Christian literature,” which is earlier. The 
second is “early Christian writings,” which is later. The Synoptic Gospels belong to primitive 
Christian literature, while the church fathers belong to early Christian writings and hence belong 
to Hellenistic literature. 

The primitive/early distinction lies in what might now be called an author’s voice and 
what Dibelius called an author’s personality. Because the Synoptic Gospels having an author’s 
personality they are categorized as primitive. The popular tradition, which the Synoptic Gospels 
are composed of, have many anonymous contributors. A single person having “literary’ intent” 
is not what Dibelius detects in the Synoptic Gospels.*° Because of the plurality of personalities, 
no one personality can be said to unify all the other personalities. Dibelius makes clear that he 
does not think that the diversity of traditions found in the Synoptic Gospels are without creative 
alterations. Dibelius hears a cacophony of creativity not a silence of creativity. 

Because of this plurality of independent creativity and lack of an author’s personality, 
Dibelius finds it much more fruitful to investigate different forms that these traditions take in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The authors of the Synoptic Gospels are not technically authors. “They are 


principally collectors, vehicles of tradition, editors.”*! These editors compiled traditions that 


9M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 2nd ed. (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1933); ET From 
Tradition to Gospel, trans. B. L. Woolf (London: James Clarke, 1971) 2. 

20 M. Dibelius, From Tradition, 1. 

21M. Dibelius, From Tradition, 3. 
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already had a “completion of development” (Abschluf). Dibelius understands that, because 
these traditions have reached a mature conclusion, they follow certain laws. These laws are the 
laws of formulations or form constructions. “To trace those laws, to make comprehendible those 
rise of those little categories, is to write the history of the Form of the Gospels.””* 

Dibelius does not want his readers to understand the methods of detecting different forms 
to be equated with aesthetics. In other words, the method that is used to distinguish between 
primitive and early Christian writings is not the same method that is used to distinguish between 
different forms within one of the Synoptic Gospels. The former criterion is an author’s 
personality and the later criterion is style. For Dibelius, style is not just vocabulary and 
construction but also consists of categories. Categories are norms that dictate the way a certain 
class of people speak and not the personality of an individual. The way such a class speaks is 
informed by that class’s Sitz im Leben (i.e., setting in life or historical social context). Dibelius 
concludes that these unliterary forms come from unliterary people whose Sitz im Leben is not 


literature but the customs of primitive Christian worship.”* This explains the English translation 


of the title of Dibelitus’s book, From Tradition to the Gospels. 


Karl Ludwig Schmidt 

Karl Ludwig Schmidt (1891-1956) was born in Frankfurt and influenced greatly by Adolf 
Deissmann’s scholarship. He saw the attempt to locate literary models for the Synoptic Gospels 
as an unhelpful endeavor. This is because he, like Dibelius, viewed them as Kleinliteratur. This 


categorization of the Synoptic Gospels is not so much a ranking of the quality of the gospels but 


22 M. Dibelius, From Tradition, 4. 
23 M. Dibelius, From Tradition, 4. 
24M. Dibelius, From Tradition, 8. 
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the intent of the author and the composition process. Schmidt’s decision to label the Synoptic 
Gospels as Kleinliteratur has little if anything to do with some sort of literary value or appraisal. 
He validates this label because of the ad hoc nature of the composition of the Synoptic Gospels. 
These evangelists were not following a literary model. They were not imitating a piece of 
Hochliteratur, and therefore could not produce Hochliteratur. 

Following Johannes Weiss,”> Schmidt has in mind such Hochliteratur as peripatetic 
biography. The Synoptic Gospels cannot be in the same genre as peripatetic biographies because 
they lack two important features: 1) authorial personality and 2) a physical description of the 
person in question. The issue of authorial personality is a major one for Schmidt. He even sees 
that as Gospel writing matures and becomes more literary, the more agenda the author has. After 
surveying some of the features of the Synoptic Gospels, especially Mark, and ancient memoirs, 
Schmidt writes: 

All of this is exactly the opposite of what we would expect from practical biography, and 

in this regard the gospels and the memoirs are in full accord. On the other hand, a crucial 

characteristic of memoirs is the way the author seems to want to step forward as a 

personality, authenticating the material, listing sources, naming informants, and 

developing the plot. This feature is completely lacking in Mark and is largely absent 
from all the other gospels as well. Of course, in later gospels the literary “I” steps 
forward with increasing prominence, so that those documents come somewhat closer to 
memoir literature. But Johannes Weiss rightly sees that earlier gospels are different.”® 
The second feature missing is a verbal portrait of the subject. These descriptions run the gambit 
from the shape of the person’s nose to his or her height. The Synoptic Gospels seem not to be 


concerned with the physical features at all. Schmidt finds this odd but has an explanation. 


“Nothing is said of Jesus’ external appearance simply because the tradition is thoroughly 


°5 Johannes Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium: ein Beitrag zum Verstdndnis des Markus-Evangeliums und der 
diltesten evangelischen Uberlieferung (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1903), 11 ff. 

6 Karl Ludwig Schmidt, “The Place of the Gospels in the General History of Literature,” trans. Byron R. 
McCane (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 2002), 6. 
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esoteric. Low literature cannot be played off against high literature.”’ 


Schmidt finds the whole project of comparing peripatetic biographies to folk biographies, 
which is what he deems the Synoptic Gospels, a complete waste of time. “One should not ask 
whether Mark stands in the line of peripatetic biography; such a question bears absolutely no 
fruit for understanding the gospels.””® He understands that the Synoptic Gospels are folk 
biographies because they were “developed through an unconscious process, which grew up all on 
its own.””? 

Schmidt’s main contribution was to steer scholars away from the genealogies of the 
Synoptic Gospels to analogies of the Synoptic Gospels. He thought that Mark was unique 
because it originated in oral tradition on one hand yet on the other hand, there were other works 
that paralleled Mark. He was not interested so much in finding texts that informed Mark as he 
was in finding texts that were composed in similar ways that had no genetic connection to Mark. 
Schmidt put the distinction as such, “[T]he judgment that [the Synoptic Gospels] are ‘an original 
creation of Christianity’ in no way entails that there are no analogies to that creation. It only 
means that genealogical methods cannot be applied to this original creation and that it cannot be 
represented as dependent upon any other entity.”*° These parallel works he called folk books or 
folk biographies. He identified Apophtegmata Patrum, Francis legends and Faust legends to be 
representative of such a genre. Features of folk biography include doublets, contradictions, and 
conspicuously awkward transitions.*! Schmidt then points out that these features are not just 


unaesthetic to the modern reader but was unpleasing to those who first received these folk 


27 Schmidt, The Place of the Gospels, 13. 
8 Schmidt, The Place of the Gospels, 11. 
2° Schmidt, The Place of the Gospels, 12. 
3° Schmidt, The Place of the Gospels, 69. 
3! Schmidt, The Place of the Gospels, 37 ff. 
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biographies. He does this by noting that later editions of these biographies try to expunge these 
features. Therefore, historically the Synoptic Gospels were unique, yet anthropologically they 
are instances of a recognizable genre that is indicative of an oral tradition transitioning to 


writing. 


Rudolf Bultmann 

Rudolf Bultmann (1884-1976) was born in Oldenburg, Germany and a student of Adolf 
von Harnack and Johannes Weiss. “Rudolf Bultmann is the most important NT scholar of the 
twentieth century.”*? This claim is as bold as it is true. Because of this, his conclusion 
concerning the genre of the Synoptic Gospels went largely unchallenged for multiple 
generations. 

He follows Dibelius and Schmidt in identifying the Synoptic Gospels as Kleinliteratur. 
When speaking of analogies for the form of the Gospel, Bultmann writes: 

There are none in the Greek Tradition; for there is no point in considering either the 

Memoirs which Justin (Apol., I, 66) might have been thinking with his reference to 

arouVvyLoveduata, or the Hellenistic biography. There is no historical-biographical 

interest in the Gospels, and that is why they have nothing to say about Jesus’ human 

personality, his appearance and character, his origin, education and development; quite 


apart from the fact that they do not command the cultivated techniques of composition 
necessary for grand literature, nor let the personalities of their author appear.** 


34 without 


He sees the Synoptic Gospels as slightly analogous to other “/esser literature 
having them as specific compositional models. The main reason that these examples of lesser 


literature are only slightly analogous is because they lack a cultic influence. These other lesser 


3? William Baird, History of New Testament Research: From C. H. Dodd to Hans Dieter Betz (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2013), 85. 

33 Rudolf Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. John Marsh (New York, Harper & Row, 
1963) 372. 

34 Bultmann, History, 372. 
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literatures do not need to be demythologized to the extent as the canonical gospels. That is to 
say that the Sitz im Leben of the early church is unique and not the same as other lesser literature. 
Bultmann attempts to excavate the early Christian Sitz im Leben by applying his understanding 
of form criticism. “The aim of form-criticism is to determine the original form of a piece of 
narrative, a dominical saying for a parable. In the process we learn to distinguish secondary 
additions and forms, and these in turn lead to important results for the history of the tradition.’*° 

Because the form of the Gospel could not be linked to other genres of the time, Bultmann 
turned his attention to smaller unity within the Synoptic Gospels. He assigned categories and 
subcategories to these smaller units known as pericopae.*° Bultmann bifurcates the synoptic 
gospel tradition into sayings and narratives. Sayings are divided into apothegms (e.g., 
controversy, scholastic, and biographical dialogues) and dominical sayings (e.g., logia, prophetic 
and apocalyptic sayings, legal sayings and church rules). Narratives are divided into miracle 
stories (e.g., healing miracles and nature miracles) and historical stories and legends (e.g., 
baptism to triumphal entry, passion, easter and infancy narratives).°7 

After this thorough project, Bultmann concludes that there are indeed analogies for 
individual pericopae but the way these pericopae are arranged is wholly unprecedented. Again, 
it should be made clear that he is not just speaking of textual forerunners. He is speaking of 
analogous texts/genres from different places and times. This is a bolder claim than for what 
Schmidt was arguing. “It seems to me while we need analogies for understanding the individual 


components of the Synoptic Tradition we do not need them for the Gospel as a whole. The 


35 Bultmann, History, 6. 

36 This should not be confused with larger units or patterns known as Gattung. 

37 More broadly a narrative is when a flow of information “tells a story, and we know a story when it meets, 
as satisfactory story being—let us say—of someone more or less connected or connectable sequence of events, 
involving human or human-like agents, that occur in the story’s own posited world usually but not always different 
from the one in which the communication of the story happens.” Nick Davis, “Rethinking Narrativity: A Return to 
Aristotle and Some Consequences,” 4A Journal of Narrative Studies 4 (2012): 1-24. 
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analogies that are to hand serve only to throw the uniqueness of the Gospel into still stronger 
relief.”>> There are no models, no parallels or comparisons. The form of the Synoptic Gospels 
and specifically Mark is “an original creation of Christianity.’”°’ This position would not see any 


real challenge for the next forty years. 


Redaction Criticism 

Redaction criticism was originally called Redaktionsgeschichte by Willi Marxsen.*° This 
seems to be based on the German construction of the word for form criticism, Formsgeschichte. 
In times past some have proposed that it be called “composition criticism.”*! Redaction criticism 
“is concerned with studying the theological motivation of an author as this is revealed in the 
collection, arrangement, editing, and modification of traditional material, and in the composition 
of new material or the creation of new forms within the traditions of early Christianity.”*? Along 
with form criticism, early redaction criticism assumes the Two Document Hypothesis. Like 
form criticism, it put a major emphasis on Sitz im Leben. However, unlike form criticism, 
redaction criticism puts emphasis on a third Sitz im Leben, not Jesus’s Sitz im Leben nor the 
community’s Sitz im Leben that shaped oral traditions, but the Synoptic Gospels writers’ Sitz im 
Leben. 

When speaking of the difference between form criticism and redaction criticism, Marxsen 


writes, “If the former is oriented to individual pieces, the latter is oriented to each Gospel as a 


38 Bultmann, History, 373. 

3° Bultmann, History, 374. 

40 Marxsen, Mark, 21. 

41 Norman Perrin, What is Redaction Criticism? (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969), 1. 
® Perrin, What is Redaction Criticism?,1. 
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whole.”*? If the metaphor of form criticism for the Synoptic Gospels is a string of pearls, then 
the metaphor of redaction criticism is a new mosaic from old stones. Redaction criticism is often 
seen as the second stage of a project concerning which form criticism is the first stage.*4 The 
close relationship between form criticism and redaction criticism is what, in part, justifies taking 
redaction criticism as a whole and not taking up individual authors in-depth. With regard to 
genre, there is quite a bit of overlap. Redaction criticism did not derivate from form criticism’s 
judgment of the question of the genre of the Synoptic Gospels. That being said, this section does 
briefly examine the contributions of Giinther Bornkamm, Hans Conzelmann, and Willi Marxsen. 
These three are chosen because they are regularly cited as the pioneers of redaction criticism and 
because each focuses on a different synoptic Gospel. Bornkamm deals with the Gospel of 
Matthew. Conzelmann discusses the Gospel of Luke, while Marxsen speculates concerning the 


Gospel of Mark. 


Giinther Bornkamm 

Giinther Bornkamm (1905-1990) was born in Gorlitz, Germany and was a student of 
Bultmann. In 1948, he published an article entitled “Die Sturmstillung im Matthaus- 
Evangelium.’“° The work compared the stilling of the storm in Mark 4:36-41 as opposed to Matt 
8:23-27. Assuming Marken priority, he noted all the changes that Matthew made to the 
corresponding passage in Mark. He concluded that these changes tended to be concerned with 


the same issue. “The setting of the pericope is thus extended, its horizon is widened and from 


43 Marxsen, Mark, 21. 

4 Perrin, What is Redaction Criticism?, 2. Also see G. Bornkamm, G. Barth and H. J. Held eds. 
“Introduction” in in Tradition and Interpretation (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963), 11. 

45 G. Bornkamm, “The Stilling of the Storm in Matthew,” in Tradition and Interpretation in Matthew, ed. 
G. Bornkamm, G. Barth, and H. J. Held, trans. Percy Scott (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963) 52-7. 
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being a description of discipleship in which the disciples of Jesus experience trial and rescue, 
storm and security, it becomes a call to imitation and discipleship.”*° Bornkamm was so 
impressed with Matthew’s ability to extend and widen his source material that he reevaluated his 
old professor’s estimation of Matthew as a writer. “Matthew is not only a hander-on of the 
narrative, but also its oldest exegete, and in fact the first to interpret the journey of the disciples 
with Jesus in the storm and the stilling of the storm with reference to discipleship, and that means 
with reference to the little ship of the church.” Bornkamm concludes that Matthew is fixated 
on the nature and function of the church in his reimagining of Mark.** In an introduction, he and 
his students expand his conclusions beyond Matthew to include all three Synoptic Gospels: 
“,.the synoptic writers show—all three and each in his own special way—by their editing and 
construction, by their selection, inclusion and omission, and not least by what at first sight 
appears an insignificant, but on closer examination is seen to be a characteristic treatment of the 
traditional material, that they are by no means mere collectors and handers-on of the tradition, 


but are also interpreters of it.’”*? 


Hans Conzelmann 

Hans Conzelmann (1915-1989) was born in Tailfingen, Germany and was also a student 
of Bultmann. He specialized in Luke’s redaction of Mark. The redaction of Mark for 
Conzelmann marked a second stage in Gospel production. 


The first phase in the collection of the traditional material (up to the composition of the 
composition of Mark’s gospel and the Q sayings) has been clarified by form criticism. 


46 G. Bornkamm, “The Stilling of the Storm,” 56. 
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Now a second phase has to be distinguished, in which the kerygma is not simply 
transmitted and received, but itself becomes the subject is seen both in the critical attitude 
to tradition as well as in the positive formation of a new picture of history out of those 
already current, like stones used as parts of a new mosaic.*? 

For Conzelmann, Luke’s addition of Luke 16:16 stands out in particular, “The law and 
the prophets were in effect until John came; since then, the good news of the kingdom of God is 
proclaimed, and everyone tries to enter it by force.”” Conzelmann identified that Luke was 
concerned about the cohesion and longevity of the church in light of Jesus not returning after 
multiple generations. He understood that Luke was less an historian than a theologian who 
spoke in terms of historical epochs. Luke was a son of the church who was bringing theological 
structure to time. Conzelmann dubbed this theological chronology, Heilsgeschichte or history of 
salvation. 

Conzelmann saw that Heilsgeschichte was a reactive principle for Luke. Accordingly, 
there were three stages: 1) Israel to John the Baptist, 2) ministry of Jesus to ascension (the center 
of time), and 3) the church age to the parousia. The delay of the parousia is a problem. His 
solution is to argue that the church is not a temporary place holder until the parousia but an age 
of Heilsgeschichte. This is all a part of “God’s plan.’”?! Luke interjects into Mark a solution of 
Jesus not coming quickly and retroactively institutionalizing his stabilizing solution for the 
church. 

If the signs are already here and effect salvation... thence cannot any more ask “when?” 

Because the kingdom is no longer represented in a picture. The salvation of the kingdom 

becomes existentially intelligible to me in the present moment. I understand that on the 

basis of this present salvation I now can only still repent. And futurity is now no longer 


“not yet,” but is a positive qualification of this final time, the ground of hope, and the 
condition for the present experience of salvation.” 


5° Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of Luke, trans. Geoffrey Buswell (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960), 12. 
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The delay of the parousia was the impetus for Luke to redact and imbed a new ecclesiastical 
calendar that put his readers in current affairs. In other words, the delay of the parousia was the 
Sitz im Leben that informed Luke’s redaction enterprise. With this immediate Sitz im Leben in 
mind, could Luke likely be fixated with genre? Possibly, but to transgress from constructive 


calendar to restrictive genre needs a positive argument not presuppositions. 


Willi Marxsen 

Willi Marxsen’s (1919-1993) theological education was at Kiel where he obtained his 
advanced degree in theology and completed his graduate education. He was convinced that 
redaction criticism could be applied to Mark. This conclusion was due in large part because 
Marxsen detected, it seems, a narrative that smacked of a Marken agenda. “We will now attempt 
to approach Mark’s point of view from two aspects. First, we shall go back behind Mark and 
separate tradition from redactions then by way of construction, illumine and explain his 
composition. Afterwards, we shall include the major Gospels in our investigation and pay 
special attention to their (altered) points of view.’”°> Marxsen understood that Mark edited his 
John the Baptist material to foreshadow the fate of Jesus.*4 

Where Cozelmann supposes Luke warped the chronology, Marxsen sees Luke 
relationally terraformed the geography of Mark for theological purposes. The major impetus for 
this theological geography is the location of the parousia. “Galilee is not primarily of historical 
but rather of theological significance as the locale of the imminent Parousia.”°> Marxsen views 


the word “gospel” as a Marken addition. He perceives that Mark is influenced by Paul’s 


%3 Marxsen, Mark, 28. 
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writings. This then explains the use of the word when applied to Jesus. He is the medium and 
the message. “The material as a whole becomes a gospel which Christ, the Risen Lord, 
proclaims and which proclaims Christ, the Risen Lord.”°° Marxsen believes that Mark 13 is the 
creation of the author. It does not rely on sources but on apocalyptic Jewish models. This 
passage then serves as a window into Mark’s theology and redactional tendencies. “Mark 


transforms apocalyptic into eschatology.”*’ 


He finally articulates the significance of the author 
of Mark, “As a thoroughly unique theologian, he occupies a position between Paul and the 
anonymous tradition on the one hand and later evangelists.”°* Despite the shift in focusing on 
the whole as opposed to the parts of the Synoptic Gospels, Marxsen, like other redaction critics 
concluded “...here we may not ignore what form history [Formsgeschichte]| has demonstrated, 
viz., that this tradition is not concerned with the biographical but with the kerygmatic. Once 
again, therefore, Mark proves to be the consolidator.”°? 

At the end of the day, redaction critics did not blaze new trails from Bultmann’s 
conclusion as regards the genre of the Synoptic Gospels. It did not try to escape the gravitational 
field that was birthed. “We must always remember that the form “Gospel” is the one unique 
literary product of New Testament Christianity. There are literary parallels to all the other kinds 
of literature represented in the New Testament. Other people produced letters, chronicles of the 
acts of famous men, apocalyptic discourses, but only the early Christians produced “Gospels.” 
Even when giving lip service to the genre of Gospel, the “nature” of Gospel material is invoked. 


That nature, so says form criticism, is unique: 


Perhaps the most important thing which redaction criticism has done for us to date is to 
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confront us with this understanding of the essential nature of “Gospel” material. The 
Gospels are the characteristic and unique literary product of early Christianity, and hence 
an understanding of their essential nature must be of significance to an understanding of 
the essential nature of the faith they represent.°! 


Genre Criticism 


Influences on Richard A. Burridge 


C. H. Talbert 

In 1977, C. H. Talbert published a book entitled What Is a Gospel?” This book paid 
homage to two intellectual forerunners about the genre of the canonical gospels. The first 
forerunner was Ernest Renan, writing in 1863. He composes a nineteenth century biography of 
Jesus for a nineteenth-century popular readership from what was in Renan’s estimation a first- 
century biography of Jesus. He mainly uses the Gospel of John to reconstruct the life of Jesus. 
He understands the canonical gospels to contain an amalgamation of “historical truth and the 
desire to present models of virtue.”** Talbert notes that Renan did not see the Gospel of John to 
be on par with the biographies of Suetonius on the lives of the caesars. Renan argued for a 
variety of different kinds of biographies. Talbert understands that Renan’s main concern was not 
with the literary justification of the canonical Gospel as relates to biographies of the time. 
Rather, Renan was concerned with historicity. He makes an apology by placing the Gospel of 


John within the context of Plato: John was “the biographer of Jesus, as Plato was of Socrates.”®© 
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The second forerunner was C. W. Votaw writing in 1915.°° Talbert appreciates that Votaw had 
the same basic conclusion, namely that the canonical gospels appear to be most like popular 
biographies of the time. Votaw even used the same analogy concerning Plato and John in parts 
of his work. Talbert notes though that this trajectory from Renan to Votaw was stopped dead in 
its tracks in the 1920’s by form critics, Rudolf Bultmann in particular. As Bultmann and other 
form critics set their sights on Votaw, so Talbert set his sights on Bultmann. 

Talbert observes three major objections that Bultmann proposes against identifying the 
canonical gospels as biographies. The first objection is that the canonical gospels are mythical in 
nature, while Greco-Roman biographies are not. In Mark, there is a narrative concerning the son 
of God, while in biographies there are historical figures that are presented as human and not 
divine. These historical figures have personalities, origins, educations, development, etc. 
Talbert notes that Bultmann does not understand Mark as presenting Jesus with any of these 
traits. The second objection is that the canonical gospels have a cultic function for a community, 
while Greco-Roman biographies have a moral function for individuals. The canonical gospels 
are functioning etiologically for the early Jesus followers that retroactively justified their rituals 
and habits. The Greco-Roman biographies on the other hand seek to change the future behavior 
of individuals in a non-explicit corporate setting. Mark is explaining the present behavior of a 
community by finding its roots in the past, while Greco-Roman biographies motivating future 
behavior of individuals by finding examples of it in the past. Talbert also notes that Bultmann 
sees the Gospel of Mark as a composite document. It is without a singular author whereas 


Greco-Roman biographies do have a single author. Bultmann’s third objection identified by 


6 Originally C. W. Votaw, “The Gospels and Contemporary Biographies,” AmJT 19 (1915): 45-73 and 217- 
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Talbert sees that there are two very different attitudes towards that world that are displayed in the 
two different genres. The canonical gospels are fixated on eschatology, while the Greco-Roman 
biographies are very much concerned about the here and now. Mark, it is said, is world- 
negating. The Greco-Roman biographies are aids for individual growth to function in the world. 
Therefore, Talbert boils down Bultmann’s objections to this: the canonical gospels have a 
mythical structure, an etiological function, and a world-negating attitude. 

Talbert takes these three objections, answers them, and then uses them for an outline for 
his own argument. Talbert attends to Bultmann’s first objections by pointing out that there are 
some Greco-Roman biographies that do employ a mythological structure. He argues in chapters 
two and three that there are many stories of heroes (one parent being divine and one parent being 
human) in Greek and Roman literature. He names such characters as Dionysus, Hercules, 
Aristaeus, Asclepius, Aeneas, and Romulus (although this last one is qualified). These were all 
sons of a god. He identifies that immortals can be present in biographies such as Suetonius, Aug. 
Addressing the second of Bultmann’s objections, Talbert claims that there were some Greco- 
Roman biographies that did indeed have a cultic function. These were biographies of rulers and 
philosophers. He brings up Alexander the Great and Pseudo-Callisthenes’s Life of Alexander 
which “is doubtless an expanded form of the cult legend shaped so as to protect the ruler from 


attack and to present a true picture of him.”®’ 


As far as philosophers are concerned, Talbert 
points to the function that biographies of philosophers had when juxtaposed with the works of 
that philosopher. “The philosopher’s words alone, unaccompanied by the acts, was regarded as 


invalid and untrustworthy.... The life of the philosopher functions as a legitimation of his 


teaching....”°* Next, Talbert takes up the fourth and final of Bultmann’s objections, the world- 
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denying canonical gospels could not be inspired by world-concerned Greco-Roman biographies, 
even in genre. Talbert rejects out of hand the premise that the canonical gospels are world 
denying. 

He then argues that the canonical gospels all approach their compositional strategy in the 
same way. He calls it “inclusive reinterpretation.” He describes it as “A part with a different 
point of view was included but reinterpreted by its inclusion in a larger whole.”® For example, 
in Mark, this means reinterpreting the miracle tradition within the passion. For Luke, this means 
reinterpreting the present dimension of Jesus’s eschatology within an unrealized future. Talbert 
sees the same compositional strategy at work in at least four Greco-Roman biographies: 
Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius, Pseudo-Callisthenes’s Life of 
Alexander of Macedon, and Diogenes Laertius’s account of Epicurus in Book 10 of his Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers. The parallel in compositional strategy between the canonical gospels and 
Greco-Roman biographies, according to Talbert, constitutes a literary parallel. Therefore, for 
Talbert, this parallel comprises strong evidence for seeing these two literary groups as one. 

Talbert’s challenge to Bultmann’s conclusion that the Synoptic Gospels are an utterly 
new genre is correct. However, he ultimately cannot step out from Bultmann’s shadow. His 
arguments are dictated by Bultmann’s arguments in number, arrangement, and content. Burridge 
seems to have the right of it: 

Finally, What is [sic] a Gospel? is essentially a negative argument: Bultmann’s rejection 

of the biographical genre of the gospels is dismissed because other ancient Biot were 

equally mythic, cultic and world-denying. This does not positively establish the 

biographic genre of the gospels. In the end, What Is a Gospel? does not tell us what a 

gospel is; it just destroys the arguments of earlier critics who thought it is not 


biography.” 


Alister Fowler 
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Alister Fowler is a literary critic who contributed to literary theory on the topic of genre. On this 
topic two of his works stand out, “The Life and Death of Literary Forms’”’! and Kinds of 
Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genres and Modes.”* The weight he gives to genre 
in writing and reading would be hard to exaggerate. He rejects the Aristotelian notion of genre 
as labels. They are not just descriptive tags but are types that are necessary for composition and 
consumption. He devotes an entire chapter attempting to convince his reader that literature is a 
genre which he titles “Literature as Genre.””? In the very next chapter he writes, “Every work of 
literature belongs to at least one genre. Indeed, it is sure to have a significant generic element.” 
Genres for Fowler are not classes but types. This is a sharp contrast for Fowler. Classification is 
an array of instances. Typification is representation of a single instance. This distinction may 
seem a distinction without a difference, but this is not the case. They are the exact opposite. A 
class seems to be an example of the universal, while a type is an example of the particular. 

While one might quibble with this characterization, the difference between type and class, the 
fact of the matter is that a class is a hard and rigid boarder, and a type represents what is similar 
and what is different. For Fowler, the distinction between what is defined (class) and what 
occurs (type) holds a singular distinction. This is the difference between the ideal and practical. 
Fowler wants to place himself in the practical and Aristotle in the ideal in the conception of 


genre. 


After Fowler gives his understanding of genre, he moves on to its description. He 
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heavily leans on Ludwig Wittgenstein’s metaphor of family resemblance.’> Family resemblance 
was originally used to explain the relationship between language games. Fowler takes this 
metaphor and applies it to genre theory. The rationale goes something like this: family members 
have common physical traits. One can notice that one person is related to another by the way 
they look similar to each other. They may have similar noses or cheek bones or eye color or 
what have you. This similarity would then confirm a claim that they are related. However, two 
people who are related to each may also be related to a third person. This third person does not 
share a trait, height for example, that the other two share. While this third person is not tall, she 
does have the same nose as only one of them. Therefore, in the small family, being tall and 
having a certain nose are identifying traits but no one person must have all the traits to be 
identified as belonging to that family. Indeed, one can easily imagine a larger family where no 
one person did possess all the family traits. 

Fowler likes family resemblance application to genre theory for its “blur edges” and 
“crisscrossing.”’© Family grouping is genre criticism for Fowler. He readily acknowledges that 
conceiving genre as such does not tighten definitions. “The undefinability [sic] of the type will 
be seen as a potential strength, if one considers the fertility of literary invention. Definitions of 
genre can hardly be stated, before they are falsified.””’ 

The question then becomes for Fowler, “How do we come to know these genres?” His 
answer is that genres are learned. They are not innate categories that humans have. They do not 
come to us a priori. Knowledge of a genre is learned or acquired through reading itself. Yet 


Fowler describes the process of genre acquisition as “complicated,” “lengthy,” and “never 
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complete.”’® He argues that the majority of this is done unconsciously. He even goes so far as 
to say that there are also “systems of genres that assert themselves subliminally.”””” 

Genres must be learned because they are not a priori and they are inherently unstable. 
Fowler draws this conclusion because he believes that genres have histories. Genres are created, 
change, and can die. They are not timeless Platonic forms that are untouched by the ebbs and 
flows of human fortunes. Genres are in fact temporal concepts according to Fowler.*° There are 
no set number of genre or if there are the number would be different after counting. Fowler 
claims that not even the nature of a genre is stable. For example, what post-modern Americans 
call comedy shares very little, if anything, with what ancient Greeks called comedy. Fowler 
quotes R. L. Colie approvingly: 

Though there are generic conventions... they are also metastable. They change over 

time, in conjunction with their context of systems. At the time of writing, an author’s 

generic conception is in one sense historical, in that he looks back at models to imitate 
and to outdo. The work he writes may alter generic possibilities... almost beyond 
recognition.®! 
After mentioning the notion of time and history, Fowler then introduces the categories of 
synchronic and diachronic as relates to genre. He advocates either avoiding, combining, or 
finding a middle ground between these opposites. Fowler rejects the analogy of language with 
literature seeing that language can favor synchronic analysis while literature cannot. He gives 
this analogy, “One might hope for some success by the reintroduction of Gilgamesh epic 


conventions in a modern poem, but not by using Anglo-Norman to order a meal.”*? He 


understands that identification of the genre of a work is plural and provisional. There is a genre 
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identification of a work which he calls “original generic state” which he identifies that with 
which the intentionalists are concerned.** For Fowler, the balance between synchronic and 
diachronic is achieved by the original generic state of a work and the generic state of the critic’s 
own time. 

To find the original generic state of a work Fowler offers five avenues of exploration. 
First, has the author made any mention of the genre of the work itself? Second, what were the 
practices of other writers who were contemporaries with the author. Fowler gives the example of 
imitatio. Third, what were the earliest readers’ comments or genre distinctions? Fourth and 
most vague, what are the “indirect constructive inferences”?** That is, has the author made 
certain comments about the genre of another author’s work that then could be applied to his or 
her own work? 

After establishing so much about genre, Fowler then tells his reader what a genre is not. 
It is not a mode or a subgenre. These three terms (mode, genre, and subgenre) are distinguished 
not in meaning but in function. They are three different levels, mode being the most general, 
genre being in the center, subgenre being the most specific. Modes concern themselves with 
motifs and styles. Genres concern themselves with form and content. Fowler suggests that the 
difference between modes and genres is akin to the difference between adjectives and nouns. 
Subgenres are more distinguished by their subject and material. An example of this would be 
works about the future (mode), sci-fi works (genre), space operas (subgenre). 

The importance of Fowler highlighting genre mutability is hard to overestimate. Not 
only can multiple genres be assigned to a text, but over time different genre assignments can be 


withdrawn and added to a work. Additionally, the very characteristics of a genre can change 
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over time. It is interesting to note that Fowler later rejected one of the major legs that his 
argument stood on. The leg in question is that of his application of Wittgenstein’s family 
resemblance to genre theory. “Philosophically, Fowler’s idea [1.e., family resemblance as 
applied to genre] represented an unsatisfactory amalgamation of Wittgenstein, Carnap and the 
non-structuralist element in Saussure; he overestimated the part played in interpretation by 
coding.’”’®> In other words, family resemblance can only help with positive results and is 
incapable of being a measure to disqualify works from being assigned to a genre. One final 
thought, while Fowler is cautious concerning E. D. Hirsch’s intrinsic genre, he seems to take it as 


a given that all writers intentionally write in a genre.*° This is assumed and not argued for. 


Other Factors 

Before concluding this section, two circumstantial factors may have contributed to the 
success of the reception of the idea concerning the canonical gospels as Biot. Mentioning these 
factors acknowledges the idea and do not necessarily claim that they influenced Burridge 
himself. The first is the rise of narrative criticism, and the second is the rise of the personal 
computer. 

In the first edition of Burridge’s book, he does not mention let alone interact with 
narrative criticism. It is only in the second edition that he mentions it in a new appended chapter. 
It is no exaggeration that narrative criticism gained ground and was a four de force in biblical 
criticism, ironically upsetting the place that form criticism never wanted to inhabit. Form 


criticism was frustrated with the final narrative makeup of the canonical gospels. It did not 
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resonate with the modern reader’s sensibility. The canonical gospels rang not hollow but 
disjointed. There were melodies, but they did not fit together. In other words, there was a 
cacophony not a symphony. Narrative criticism came along and detected an arrangement not of 
musicians warming up before a curtain call but of a well-trained orchestrated group where 
everyone knew their mark. How much the conductor contributed and how much the musician 
contributed mattered less than the performance. 

These works tilled the ground for Burridge’s seed. All these factors occurred in the 
1980’s and a good deal from Fortress Press paved the way for a reunification of the author 
named Mark who turned out to be not a mere collector of sayings but an author of a piece of 
literature.*’ Matthew was a trailblazer according to Jack Dean Kingsbury.*® Robert Tannehill 
showed the narrative construction of Luke-Acts and the author who was at least a dual 
dramatist.*? R. Alan Culpepper found a Johannine solution to the fourth Gospel.”° This 
intellectual exploration had ramifications across pages of scholarship. Theses authors were only 
slightly ahead of Burridge. Their disruption to the agenda of form criticism was seismic. 
Bringing attention to each canonical Gospel paved the way for genre to be introduced as a topic 
of discussion. 

The introduction of computer statistics in Burridge’s book was a novelty in biblical 
studies. The personal computer was gaining popularity in the 1980’s and exploded in the early 
1990’s, right when Burridge published his dissertation. To his credit, Burridge clearly 


distinguishes between computer analysis and manual analysis of subjects of a sentence. Yet the 
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allure and excitement of bringing statistical objectivity to biblical studies (which suffers from an 
academic inferiority complex) was likely seen as validating. The adage is true, “You can make 
statistics say whatever you want” especially if it is given to you from a computer. 

The rise of the discussion of genre was brought to a head by Burridge. He brought 
together a challenge to form criticism and cutting-edge literary research. Burridge took Talbert’s 
conclusion and applied Fowler’s methodology. The result was the dominate position in 


canonical Gospel genre scholarship: the Bioc hypothesis. 


Richard A. Burridge 

It is not an overstatement to say that Richard Burridge’s book What Are the Gospels? 
brought a sea change in New Testament scholarship. The book is divided into two parts: the 
problem and the proposed solution. In the problem section, there are four chapters: Historical 
Survey, Genre Criticism and Literary Theory, Genre Criticism and Greco-Roman Biography, and 
Evaluation of the Debate. The traditional literature review is split up between the first and fourth 
chapters. The two intervening chapters consist of a chapter on the importance of genre criticism 
in light of literary theory and a chapter on genre criticism as applied to Greco-Roman biography. 
In the second part, Burridge writes his proposed solution in chapters 5-10. Chapter 5 explores the 
features of Greco-Roman biographies. Then subsequent chapters (6, 7, 8 and 9) attempt to draw 
a parallel between the features of Greco-Roman biographies and all four canonical gospels. 


Chapter 10 concludes with implications for New Testament Research. 


Chapter I 


The main point of the first chapter is that it was previously in vogue some 125 years ago 
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to understand the canonical gospels as related to biographies. This then fell out of fashion, and 
no past genre were related to them. However, Burridge argues, scholarship has now come full 
circle and recognizes the connection between the canonical gospels and ancient Greco-Roman 
biographies. He begins this argument by taking up Ernest Renan and placing him in the “Lives 
of Jesus” movement. This literary trend furnished scholars that took the canonical gospels as 
sources from which they would write what would amount to a nineteenth century biography. 
Renan himself described the canonical gospels as “legendary biographies.’”’! Burridge attributes 
this movement falling out of favor because of the rise of form criticism. This is because form 
criticism shifted attention from labeling the canonical gospels as a whole to labeling each 
pericope. What started to bend the arch back in favor of analyzing the canonical gospels as a 
whole, in Burridge’s estimation, was redaction criticism’s critique of form criticism. He points 
to redaction criticism’s tendency to give the author a more active role than form criticism would 
normally allow. He sees this shift in scholarship as the return of the “author” in literary 
criticism. Burridge then argues that the reintroduction of the notion of author opened the door to 
reexamine the question of the genre of the canonical gospels. 

Burridge notes that even when scholars have concluded that the canonical gospels are 
Greco-Roman biographies, their argument declines at one of two points. The first is their 
appraisal of genre theory itself. The second is how literature unfolds along with how the 
canonical gospels correlate to their contemporary literature. Burridge sees his mission as 


righting the ship by addressing these two points. 


Chapter 2 
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In his exploration of genre criticism and literary theory, Burridge tries to answer some 
fundamental questions concerning genre. How has genre been thought of in the past? What 
does genre do? What is genre? How does it change over time? What is it good for? These 
questions are the right questions to ask. Burridge attempts to answer these questions within the 
orbit of E. D. Hirsch, William G. Doty, Jonathan Culler, and above all Alister Fowler. 

Burridge understands that without genre there is no meaning. It seems for Burridge that 
genre is close to the idea of context. However, he does admit that even when a reader 
understands what genre a literary work belongs to, that does not ensure that a reader will 
understand the author’s intent. In other words, genre is a necessary condition for apprehension 
of meaning but not a sufficient condition. In his summary of this section, Burridge states what 
he thinks a reader’s relationship to genre should be: “Genre is a system of communication of 
meaning. Before we can understand the meaning of a text, we must master its genre.””” He does 


not go on to differentiate levels of understanding. 


Chapter 3 

Burridge addresses the ancient understanding of genre theory versus genre practice. He 
quickly dismisses Fowler’s brand of genre theory as elitist and ancient genre theory as 
inconsistent. “There was much interest at the beginning of the twentieth century in the study of 
genres, called siéy or yévn, with Latin literature studied as a further development from Greek. 
This resulted in a source-critical approach to ascertain how much the writer had imitated from 
previous authors and how much was original.” He cautions the “innocent New Testament 


scholar” about taking the rules of ancient grammarians and rhetoricians to heart. Burridge 


» Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 51. 
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comments that how ancient authors’ claim “it ‘should’ be” is at odds with their own precepts. 
“Horace does not keep to his own rules....”°> From this he concludes with Hack, one should not 


take “the theoretical writings and prefaces of classical authors too strictly as a rigid guide to their 
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work.””* Does this then mean that the preface to Luke and Act should not be taken too 


seriously? Such an answer is not given. 

Burridge highlights genre’s mixed and flexible nature. Burridge imagines two aspects of 
this nature. The first is that it is in the middle of a spectrum with history being on one end and 
encomium being on the other. He notes that while biography’s affinity with history is readily 
accepted, there is not a consensus with its affinity with encomium. Nonetheless, Burridge sees 
that important events are mentioned in biography similar to history and the vice and virtue of a 
person is on display in biography similar to an encomium. The other way he understands 


biography is that it borrows from several other genres without being equated to those genres. 


Religious or 
philosophical teaching 
Dialogue and discourse 


Moral philosophy 
oc and piynoic 


Encomium 


History 


Political beliefs 
Polemic 


Story and novel 
Interest and entertainment 


3 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 55. 
* Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 55. 
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The diagram above comes from Burridge’s What Are the Gospels??> He sees these genres of 
moral philosophy, religious or philosophical teaching, encomium, story and novel, polemic and 
history all contribute to the identification of biography but are not to be equated. From this, 
Burridge identifies biography as flexible and as consisting of a web that is made up of other 
genres while biography has a concern for the character of the individual that is under 


examination. 


Chapter 4 

Burridge assesses that the current state of affairs of the question “What are the gospels?” 
has gone through three phases. The first is the current chapter 4 in the book, What Are the 
Gospels? The second is a revised 2™ Edition, which is found in that book’s chapter 11, which 
consists of his 2000 response to the reception of his work, entitled “Reactions and 
Developments.” The third and most recent consists of a prologue to the 25" Anniversary Edition 
to What Are the Gospels? entitled, “Gospels and Biography 2000-2018: A Critical Review and 
Implications for Future Research.” °° This section will undertake only chapter four. The end of 
the survey of What Are the Gospels? will culminate with the other two phases. A reoccurring 
theme in his critiques of other is that they may need to pay more attention to genre theory so that 


the conversation can begin on similar theoretical grounds. 


Chapter 5 


°° Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 64. 

°° Richard Burridge, “Gospels and Biography 2000-2018: A Critical Review and Implications for Future 
Research,” in What Are the Gospels?: A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography, by Richard Burridge, 3 ed. 
(Waco: Balor University Press: 2018), I.1-I.112. 
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In this chapter, Burridge focuses on generic features. He lists a handful of scholars and 
how their generic features are incomplete. He then quickly moves on to give his own generic 
features: opening features, subject, external features, and internal features. He argues that his 
proposed generic features take into consideration material intent and audience expectation. This 
is because the author uses these features as tools to “encode” meaning, and the reader uses these 
features as tools to “decode” the meaning of the text.?’ 

Opening features consist of things like the title and opening formulae/prologue/preface. 
As far as titles are concerned, they offer the reader his or her first impression as to the genre, so 
says Burridge. Subtitles may also lend a further clue as to genre of the text in question. He 
claims that these titular clues as to genre can come in a couple of forms. It could claim the genre 
in the title. The title could also follow a convention that signals the genre, such as a person’s 
name signaling a biography. Burridge readily admits that titles of ancient texts are not from the 
authors. However, he claims that it does reflect “how literary people in the ancient world say 
these works, in their literary milieu.’”?* With respect to opening formulae/prologues/prefaces, 
these are from the author according to Burridge. They follow expected conventions such as a 
greeting with a letter or scene setting with a tragedy or comedy. Burridge even finds a lack of a 
formulae/prologue/preface as a clue to the genre of a work. He notes that this first textual 
impression of genre will then be confirmed or corrected by the remainder of the text that follows. 

Burridge then considers the subject and content of a work. He makes sure to let his 
reader know that he wants neither to put too little emphasis nor too much emphasis on the 
subject of a work in detecting its genre. The two major criteria that he uses in detecting the 


subject are the analysis of the verbs’ subjects and the allocation of space. The analysis of the 


7” Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 107. 
°*8 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 109. 
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subject of the verbs is approached in one of two ways by Burridge. The first is a manual close 
reading to detect the subject, and the second is a computer analysis using Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae. He uses the first approach for the canonical gospels and the second approach for 
classical Greek and Latin works. He treats the classical works as a control in his survey. 
Burridge briefly recognizes Juhani Rudanko’s insistence of analyzing “agent” instead of 
“subject” because with passive verbs the subject of the verb is not the agent or actor but the one 
who receives the action.”? Burridge sees the advantage of using the terminology, yet ultimately, 
he rejects this distinction because it skews the data as it ignores the grammatical decision of the 
author to put a verb in either the passive or active form. It does not take into account what the 
author wants the reader to focus on. The use of a passive verb rather than active verb is a matter 
of emphasis that the author has chosen, and this deliberate choice should not be ignored.!° 
Concerning the allocation of space, Burridge devotes only three sentences. More than anything, 
this subsection seems to play a marginal supporting role in service to the analysis of the verbs’ 
subjects. 

Burridge then takes up the external features which for him either confirm or correct the 
impressions that the reader received in the opening features and the subject. The external 
features number eight in all: model of representation, meter, size and length, structure or 
sequence, scale, literary units, use of sources, and methods of characterization. Model of 
representation considers how the work is communicated, constructed, and what person the work 
is constructed in. Some meters are associated with, say, comedy or tragedy because of its 


rhythm. With respect to size, long works tend to be historiography, epic, and major 


*» Juhani Rudanko, Complementation and Case Grammar: Syntactic and Semantic Study of Selected 
Patterns of Complementation in Present-Day English (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 51-55. 
100 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 110. 
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philosophical works; and medium works tend to be philosophical treatises and Biou; while short 
works favor hymns, epigrams, tragedies, and comedies. Structure has to do with the organization 
whether that be chronological, topical, geographical, etc. Scale pays attention to what is omitted 
either for space considerations or due to focus and emphasis. Texts in the same genre will often 
employ the same literary units such as speeches, dialogues, maxims, stories, songs, etc... 
Burridge says something similar as regards the sources of different texts within the same genre. 
The way authors portray a person’s character in their text, so it is argued, will also look the same 
if the text is in the same genre. 

Unsurprisingly, Burridge turns from external features to internal features: setting; 
topics/tozovV/motifs; style, atmosphere; quality of characterization; social setting and occasion; 
and authorial intention and purpose. The setting is the physical environment in which the work 
takes place such as a bucolic setting indicating a pastoral genre and a burning city signifying an 
epic or tragedy. Tomo are common literary situations, characters, action, etc. that can be helpful 
in confirming the author’s target genre, so argues Burridge. He also explains that there are three 
categories of styles (high-brow, moderately educated, and popular) some which are fitting for 
some genres and not for others. He parses atmosphere into four parts: tone (the impression given 
by the author), mood (the reflection of the emotional state of the subject or author), attitude (the 
posture that is taken with the subject or the posture the author wishes to cultivate in the reader), 
values (the world-view which is offered in the text). Burridge then follows Christopher Gill in 


making a distinction between character and personality. 


Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9 


The next four chapters investigate the generic features of early Greco-Roman fio1, later 
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Greco-Roman fio, the Synoptic Gospels, and the fourth gospel respectively. The examples that 
Burridge chooses as representatives of early Greco-Roman fPio1 are Isocates’s Evagoras, 
Xenophon’s Agesilas, Satyrus’s Euripides, Nepos’s Atticus, and Philo’s Moses. Burridge then 
takes Tacitus’s Agricola, Plutarch’s Cato Minor, Suetonius’s Lives of the Caesars, Lucian’s 
Demonax, and Philostratus’s Apollonius of Tyanna as representative of late Greco-Roman fiot. 
The subjects of the remaining two chapters are self-explanatory (i.e., the Synoptic Gospels and 
the fourth gospel). Each of the chapters are broken down into the four generic features that 
Burridge laid out in chapter five: opening features, subject, external features, internal features. 
What follows is not organized according to Burridge’s chapter order. It seems more helpful for 
the purposes of this paper to organize the material according to the different generic features. 
The advantage to this is that each feature of Greco-Roman Biot, later Greco-Roman fiot, the 
Synoptic Gospels, and the fourth gospel can be compared side-by-side and for the reader’s 
convenience. 

The final sections of this chapter, authorial intention and purpose, is one of the most 
significant and lists seven separate purposes: encomiastic, exemplary, informative entertainment 
value, memory preservation, didactic, and apologetic/polemic. Although he makes these 
distinctions, he also gives the disclaimer that several of these intentions can be combined in one 
Bios. In early Greco-Roman fPio1, Burridge sees Isocrates’ purpose as encomiastic and to 
preserve memory, Xenophon’s as encomiastic and exemplary, Satyrus’ as informative and 
adding entertainment value, Philo’s as didactic and apologetic. Moving to later Greco-Roman 
Biow, Burridge identifies Tacitus’ intention as encomiastic, Plutarch’s as exemplary and didactic, 
Philostratus’s as informative, Lucian’s as adding entertainment value and preserving memory, 


and Eusebius’s as apologetic when it came to Origen. Next Burridge applies these categories to 
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the Synoptic Gospels. He finds some intentions more likely than other intentions. For example, 
he assigns a low probability that the author of the Synoptic Gospels had encomiastic and 
exemplary purposes while assigning a high probability that they had didactic and apologetic 
purposes. When Burridge comes to John, he makes much of John 20:30-31 as containing the 
author’s intent: 1) that the reader might believe in Jesus and 2) that this belief would bring life in 
his name. Assuming one has to know something about what one believes in, Burridge concludes 
that this author must have the intent, at least in part, to inform. Burridge also sees an 
apologetic/polemic intent in John. He invokes the differing opinions of others that the gospel is 
pro-Gnostic or anti-Gnostic, pro-Docetic or anti-Docetic. He argues that whatever position one 


holds he or she is assuming an apologetic/polemic intention on the author’s part. 


Burridge’s First Retrospective 

Ten years after the initial publication of What Are the Gospels?, Burridge came out with 
a second edition. This second edition included corrections and reformatting. It also included a 
ten-year retrospective on the book’s reception within the scholarly community. In it, he also 
chronicles the increasing acceptance of the Bioc hypothesis over and against the sui generis 
hypothesis. 

In this final section of this circumspect chapter, Burridge tries to show the advantages of 
his biographical narrative approach to the canonical gospels over and against form criticism and 
redaction criticism. He rejects that the canonical gospels are passion narratives which are 
preceded by strings of discreet beads in the form of pericopae. Burridge claims that the 


canonical gospels were not written by committees for communities but “... written by a person 
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about a person for other people.”!°! 


When tackling the question “What about rabbinic biographies instead of Greco-Roman 
biographies?”, Burridge leans heavily on Jacob Neusner’s work which concludes that genuine 


102 There are two 


rabbinic biographies did not exist during the timeframe under consideration. 
reasons for this as Burridge claims. On the one hand, rabbinic material is made of anecdotes 
which is concerned about teaching rather than actions, and on the other the rabbi as a man is not 
the focus but the Torah. To end this first retrospective, Burridge takes pains to emphasize the 
ethical aspect of the canonical gospels and Greco-Roman biographies through their content and 


function. Both deal with the words and deeds of their subject and provide an example to be 


imitated (cf. Mark 1:17; Luke 6:36; Xenophon, Ages. 2; Plutarch, Pericles 1). 


Burridge’s Second Retrospective 

The first and longer iteration of Burridge’s second retrospective is found at the beginning 
of Burridge’s third edition of What Are the Gospels?.'!°? However, Burridge reworked, 
consolidated, and updated this second retrospective in an article entitled “The Gospels and 
Ancient Biography.”!®* What follows is taken from the latter version. 

Burridge begins this second retrospective reminding his reader of his indebtedness to 
Fowler. He highlights three of Fowler’s claims: 1) the distinction between modes (adjectives), 
genres (nouns), and sub-genres, 2) the development of genres from origins to life to development 


then either to death or to transmogrification, and 3) the identification of a work with a certain 


'0! Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 289. 

102 Jacob Neusner, Jn Search of Talmudic Biography: The Problem of the Attributed Sayings, BJS 70 
(Chico: Scholars, 1984); Why No Gospels in Talmudic Judaism? BJS 135 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1988). 

103 Burridge, “Gospels and Biography, 2000-2018,” I.1-1.112. 

104 Richard A. Burridge, “The Gospels and Ancient Biography: 25 Years On, 1993-2018” in Modern and 
Ancient Literary Criticism of the Gospels: Continuing the Debate on the Gospel Genre(s), ed. Robert Matthew 
Calhoun, David P. Moessner, and Tobias Nicklas (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2020), 9-56. 
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genre can be ascertained by that work’s family resemblance (i.e., similar features) with other 
works of that genre. Burridge finds it “reassuring and comforting” that a theorist of ancient 
literature, John Frow,!° and a modern practitioner of writing, Neil Gaiman,'°° lend credence to 


Fowler’s claims. !97 


In Frow, Burridge sees a similar familial metaphor, a similar distinction 
between mode, genre, and sub-genre, a similar function of genre as providing cues for 
interpretation, and a similar development of genres with respect to their change/progression. In 
Gaiman, Burridge sees a similar understanding of genre as a set of assumptions, a similar method 
of detection of genre through a range of features, and a similar detection of how genre privileges 
story. After feeling that his use of Fowler has been validated among these two authors, Burridge 
assesses current gospel scholarship considering on the matter. 

Burridge’s next section surveys those works on the canonical gospels that have ignored 
his work, accepted his work, challenged his work and defended his work. First taking up 
Matthew,!°° Burridge attests to W.D. Davies’s and Dale C. Allison’s comprehensive 
commentary on Matthew and its questioning of the use of the term genre in conjunction with the 
canonical gospels.'? Burridge then mentions W. Carter, among other scholars, who have been 


influenced by his work. With S. C. Keener’s commentary on Matthew, Burridge detects a 


change of consensus.!!° Burridge then sees this change take shape in Ben Witherington’s 


°5 J. Frow, Genre, New Critical Idiom, 2nd ed. (London: Routledge, 2005). 

°° Neil Gaiman, “The Pornography of Genre or the Genre of Pornography” in The View from the Cheap 
Seats: Selected Nonfiction by Neil Gaiman (New York: HarperCollins, 2013), 39-48. 

°7 Burridge, “The Gospels and Ancient Biography,” 12. 

°8 For Burridge’s article that solely addresses Matthean scholarship see “Matthew and Gospel Genre: A 
Critical Review of the Last 25 Years, 1993-2018” in The Gospels of Mathew in Its Historical and Theological 
Context, ed. Mikhail Seleznev, et al. (Mohr Siebeck, 2021), 47-74. 

 W. D. Davies and D. C. Allison, Jr., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew, 3 vols., ICC (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988-1997) 1:3. 

10C. S. Keener, Matthew, IVP New Testament Commentary | (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1997), 
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commentary on Matthew.'!! Burridge does acknowledge that there was still resistance to his 
findings and that notable scholars such as U. Luz still found the issue of genre controversial.!!” 
Others such as R. T. France, as Burridge notes, simply assume the traditional sui generis 
approach and do not take up the issue of genre.'!> Burridge is happy to reiterate however that 
some like S. McKnight see that his conclusions are now established.''* Moving on to Mark, 
Burridge recounts a similar pattern in Markan scholarship that he detected in Matthean 
scholarship: 
It [the similarities between Markan and Matthean scholarship] begins with older, more 
established scholars like Marcus and Yarbro Collins either reaffirming the old consensus 
about uniqueness or arguing for historiography, while others quickly began to accept the 
biographical hypothesis through the first decade of this century, so that younger scholars 
are now taking it for granted in new avenues for research, despite the attempt by Becker’s 
massive project over fifteen years to argue for “a person-centred” historiography.!!> 
He sees a comparable pattern again with Lukan scholarship with one major caveat, the change is 
slower. Burridge attributes this to Luke’s connection with Acts which interjects the additional 
question of the genre of Acts. He perceives Lukan scholarship’s adoption of his findings as 
almost antithetical to that of Johannine scholarship, “the biographical genre of John’s gospel 
quickly became the new scholarly consensus at the start of the new millennium, led especially by 
the work of Lincoln, Keener, Bauckham, and Carter.””!'® From all this, Burridge concludes that 


on this topic canonical gospel scholarship follows three phases: 1) reiteration of the traditional 


sui generis position, 2) increasing acceptance of the Bioc position by established scholars, and 3) 


'B. Witherington I, Matthew, SHBC (Macon: Smyth & Helwys, 2006), 11-13. 

? U. Luz, “Fictionality and Loyalty to Tradition in Matthew’s Gospel in the Light of Greek Literature,” in 
Studies in Matthew, ed. Ulrich Luz, trans. R. Selle (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2005), 54-79, 77, 79. 

3 R.T. France, The Gospel of Matthew, NICNT 1 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 1-22, 14. 

4S. McKnight, “Matthew as ‘Gospel,’” in Jesus, Matthew's Gospel and Early Christianity: Studies in 
Memory of Graham N. Stanton, ed. D. M. Gurtner, J. Willitts, and Richard A. Burridge, LNTS 435 (London: T&T 
Clark, 2011), 60-61. 

5 Burridge, “The Gospels and Ancient Biography,” 25. 

® Burridge, “The Gospels and Ancient Biography,” 33. 
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younger scholars assuming, especially in their PhD dissertations, the Bioc position. 

Other areas of canonical gospel research are also taken up by Burridge, notably the 
canonical gospels’ audiences, the genre of Acts, and Roman Catholic reactions to the biography 
hypothesis. Burridge covers the same ground of the canonical gospels’ audience as he did in his 
first retrospective with some additional mentions of advancements in the conversation. Cedric E. 
Vine recapitulates Bauckham’s arguments concerning the audience of the canonical gospels. 
Backing up Bauckham’s argument Vine writes, “...the Gospels’ genre is deemed to be that of 
Graeco-Roman bios and as such they would have been intended for a wider audience”.!'7 
However, when Burridge goes on to further quote Vine, it is unclear that Burridge realizes that 
Vine departs with one of Burridge’s tenants of genre (i.e. authorial intent determines genre) 
when Vine writes, “...defining genre does not equate to establishing authorial intention.”!!® 
Burridge also brings up Justin Marc Smith’s contribution to the conversation which is not so 
much another line of argumentation but a refinement of categories with respect to the subject 
(contemporary or non-contemporary) and the audience (open or focused).!!? 

Next Burridge considers the genre of Acts and the different genres that scholars have 
proposed by summarizing Thomas E. Phillips’s article “The Genre of Acts: Moving Toward a 
Consensus?”!”° He notes that some have proposed biography (himself), some novel (Pervo), 
some epic (MacDonald) and some historiography (Aune).'?! After that, Burridge briefly 


recounts his argument in his article “The Genre of Acts Revisited” where he makes mention of 


Acts’ external features, internal features, allocation of space, and the most mentioned subject of 


'7 CE. W. Vine, The Audience of Matthew: An Appraisal of the Local Audience Thesis, LNTS 496 
(London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2014), 5. 

'8 Vine, The Audience of Matthew, 8. 

19 J. M. Smith, Why Bioc? On the Relationship between Gospel Genre and Implied Audiences, LNTS 518 
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verbs being similar to Luke’s, but instead of being a biography of Jesus, Acts is a biography of 
the early church recounting its words and deeds.'*? He cites Shawn A. Adams’s method of 
counting the number of words allocated to each main character. Adams, like Burridge, finds the 
subject of the work to be Jesus. Burridge’s concern with Adams is that Adams’s word allocation 
method and his subject of verbs method are complementary.'”? Burridge explains the reason that 
scholars have not come to a consensus concerning the genre of Acts is because genre’s inherent 
flexibility and ability to overlap is not sufficiently considered. Before taking up more 
philosophical reactions to his work, Burridge traces how his work has reconciled the Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Christ of faith for many Roman Catholics. He points to the Ratzinger prize 
which was awarded to him in 2013 as evidence of this. 

Wrapping up this second retrospective, Burridge identifies several scholars whose work 
has further implications for new research in the fields of theology and historical research as 
relates to the Bioc hypothesis. Starting off Burridge’s theological portion of his list is Ian 


Markham and his article “Richard Burridge’s Achievements.”!*4 


Current State of Affairs 


There are a number of scholars who disagree with the biography hypothesis. Some posit 
a different genre. These hypotheses include history, tragedy, pop culture literature, ancient 


Jewish novel, etc.'*° However, in this section, alternative genres will not be focused on. 


'22 Richard A. Burridge, “The Genre of Acts Revisited” in Reading Acts Today: Essays in Honor of 
Loveday Alexander, ed. Steven Walton et alt., LNTS (London: T&T Clark, 2011), 3-28. 

'23 Burridge, “The Gospels and Ancient Biography,” 40. 
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Keeping the spotlight on biography, what follows are negative assessments of the biography 
hypothesis. Although this is where this project puts the spotlight, the biography hypothesis 


remains the dominant view in scholarship. 


Michal Beth Dinkler 

Michal Beth Dinkler, in her article “What Is a Genre?: Contemporary Genre Theory and 
the Gospels”,!?° asks two questions: ““Why is the guild so obsessed with the genre of the 
canonical gospels?” and ““Why has the debate gone on so long?” She thinks these questions arise 
because of a blind spot in the guild’s mode of inquiry. It overlooks or simply does not think to 
consider why it is that it is doing what it is doing. She further dissects the problem in half: 1) 
there is a tendency to make literary comparisons without thinking about what is accomplished in 
the very act of making a comparison and 2) genre is considered by most to be an analysis of 
classification. 

Dinkler then rehearses her predecessors’ attempts to tackle the genre problem. She notes 
T. O. Beebee’s taxonomy of four attempts.'*’ First is genre as rule which sets forth what a 
particular genre should look like or be. Second is genre as species which highlights the 
evolutionary quality of genre. Third is genre as pattern of textual features which leans on form 
analysis. Fourth is genre as reader conventions which calls attention to the extra textual 


experiences that inform both author and reader. Dinkler appends a fifth entree to Beebee’s 


taxonomy, genre as dynamic and evolving categories which has its impetus in resemblance 


!26 Michal Beth Dinkler, “What Is a Genre?: Contemporary Genre Theory and the Gospels” in Modern and 
Ancient Literary Criticism of the Gospels: Continuing the Debate on the Gospel Genre(s), ed. Robert Matthew 
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theory and prototype theory. Dinkler finds all these lacking because they do not take seriously 
genre as a mode of communication. 

Dinkler holds up genre as a mode of communication because of how it can explain the 
role of the rhetorical triad (text, author, and audience). While she does talk about genre as 
contract, Dinkler seems to prefer the comparison of genres with institutions. She bores down in 
her analogy with the university and the professor. A professor may belong to a university the 
way a text might belong to a genre. The relationship between the two could be mutually 
beneficial, adversarial, innocuous, etc. Regardless, something is communicated to the public at 
large by the relationship between this professor and this university. Dinkler wants to argue that 
something similar, some kind of analogous communication, is going on between text and genre. 

So, what is the genre of the canonical gospels communicating? Dinkler’s answer is narrative. 
She writes, “Whatever else one might say about the Gospel genre, it should be fairly non- 
controversial to assert that on a basic level, the Gospels are ancient rhetorically-shaped 
narratives that claim to be reliable records of recent events” (emphasis original). '?* For Dinkler 
the advantage of focusing on narrative is twofold. There is a temporal purpose and a teleological 
purpose. The temporal purpose lends an air of not only the past but also the present. The 
narrative is presently telling its reader about the past. The teleological purpose gives not only the 
text meaning but also the reader meaning in relation to said text. Dinkler puts it this way, “The 
Gospel genre, as communicative mode, thus paradoxically presupposes a distinction between 
past and present, while simultaneously collapsing that very distinction in the service of larger 
theological/ideological aims.”!*? All of this leads Dinkler away from searching for the specific 


genre classification of the canonical gospels and to the narrative function of the canonical 


!28 Dinkler, “What is a Genre?” 92. 
!29 Dinkler, “What is a Genre?” 95. 
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gospels. 


Werner H. Kelber 

Werner H. Kelber’s “On ‘Mastering the Genre’” is intended to challenge an explicit, 
integral tenet of Burridge’s argument head-on. That is genre identification is the prolegomena to 
any future interpretation of a particular text. Kelber up front quotes Burridge, “Before we can 
understand the meaning of a text, we must master its genre. Genre will then be our guide to help 
us re-construct the original meaning....”'°° Kelber not only finds three interrelated principles in 
this statement but also uses it as inspiration for the title of his article. The three principles as 
Kelber sees them are that genre is the foundation of communication, necessary for meaning and 
comes before interpretation. 

Kelber’s first line of attack is upon genre being the foundation of communication. Kelber 
recognizes and rehearses Burridge’s claim that genre and the genre of a text is malleable and 
hard to pin down. Kelber takes this point seriously when he asks, “If such is the case how can 
something like genre which is so flexible and allusive serve as a control to the interpretation of a 
text?” Ironically, Burridge’s claim to the stable intent of the author’s generic intent strikes 
Kelber as unbalanced. Kelber recontextualizes Burridge’s prescriptivism versus descriptivism 
when he writes, ““Burridge’s genre project is struggling with the question whether the genre by 
which the gospel is knowable is conceived as a fixed principle of authority (realism), or as a 
mere method of classification (nominalism), or as a convention which nonetheless effects 


interpretation (the middle ground).”!*! Kelber faults Burridge’s criteria for finding the genre by 


130 Richard Burridge, What Are the Gospels, 51, quoted in Werner H. Kelber, “On ‘Mastering the Genre’” 
Modern and Ancient Literary Criticism of the Gospels: Continuing the Debate on the Gospel Genre(s), ed. Robert 
Matthew Calhoun, David P. Moessner, and Tobias Nicklas (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2020), 57. 

'3! Kelber, “On ‘Mastering the Genre,’” 61. 
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paying too much attention to individual features and not larger considerations like the plot line. 

Kelber takes umbrage that Burridge demotes the idea of narrative below that of genre. 
Burridge argues that narrative lacks the generic specificity (oxymoronic?) that genre has (i.e., 
biography, history, epic, etc.). The advantage to lifting narrative is the very fact that this lifting 
up does not preference a particular genre or a particular theological view. However, according to 
Burridge the designation of narrative is not meaty enough; it does not give the reader something 
to sink their hermeneutical teeth into. Yet the shortcomings that Burridge sees with “narrative” 
is an asset in Kelber’s eyes because it makes far fewer presuppositions. Plot and biographic 
subject is Kelber’s focus. Kelber also adds, “it is not that genre needs to be known first before a 
valid interpretation can take place, because the interior narrative dynamics themselves expose the 
authoritative point of view that regulates the narrative” (emphasis original).'°? 

When taking exception with the third implication of Burridge’s claim, Kelber leans on 
Matthew D.C. Larsen and his book Gospels before the Book.'*? Kelber highlights the 
phenomena of what he calls textual pluriformity. For Kelber, this means that the race is not on to 
find the original text but to see how the many forms that a text took as a major component which 
contributed to the vitality of the tradition. He sees that this has two implications: 1) much like 
oral tradition, pluriformity is an indication of activity, liveliness, of Fortschreibung, and 2) 
reductions to a singularity of a text is to be resisted. In the case of Mark, Kelber agrees with 
Larsen in entertaining the idea that a “final draft” of Mark may never have existed, and if it did 
exist, it may be Matthew or Luke. Mark may just be oral tradition written down without much 
thought given to genre. Concluding his comments on Mark, Kelber writes, “If there is a 


designation running through the early tradition it is apomnémoneumata and its cognate terms, 


'32 Kelber, “On ‘Mastering the Genre,’” 67. 
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which do not, as far as I can see, show any affinity with bios.”!*4 For these reasons, the first two 
theoretical and the last more of a counter example, Kelber nudges his reader away from 


mastering the genre of a narrative and toward the plot of a narrative. 


Andrew Pitts 

In Andrew Pitts’s article “The Fowler Fallacy,”!** Pitts takes aim at Burridge’s use of 
family resemblance theory by means of Fowler’s articulation of the theory. The first part of the 
article sees Pitts enumerating the shortcomings of Burridge’s method. These are in short too 
great of a reliance on family resemblance theory, neglect of divergence, and not having enough 
distinction between macrostructure and microstructure. Family resemblance theory finds so 
many commonalities that different genres seem hard to distinguish one from another. Pitts 
brings up the example of how biography and history have a positive family resemblance. He 
finds many of these taxonomies tireless and quotes Fowler’s later writings when he finds his own 
theory “unsatisfactory.”!°° Family resemblance is only one side of a more fully formed idea of 
agnation (the highlighting of similarities and differences). Pitts advocates for a sensitivity to 
proximity to or divergence from a perceived prototype within a genre. Rather than paying so 
much attention to microstructural literary convergences (i.e., features), Pitts wants more attention 
paid to macrostructural literary divergence (e.g., introductions and transitions). 

Pitts finds Burridge’s and others’ analysis of text lacking as well. He reiterates that many 


of the features in Greco-Roman biography are also found in Greco-Roman history. He sees that 


'34 Kelber, “On ‘Mastering the Genre,” 75. 

'35 Andrew Pitts, “The Fowler Fallacy: Biography, History, and the Genre of Luke-Acts,” JBL 139 (2) 
(2020): 341-359. 

136 Alastair Fowler, “Genre,” in Encyclopedia of Literature and Criticism, ed. Martin Coyle et al. (New 
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as exposing a need to account for differences instead of focusing on similarities. When Burridge 
does offer a point of divergence (i.e., verbal subjects), the analysis is unconvincing to Pitts. This 
is to in large part because the controls that Burridge offers are not contemporaneous, belong to 
different genres, and are not even close to the same size (i.e., Homer & Herodotus). Pitts finds 
no systematic comparison between different generic features. Again, he reminds his reader that 
family resemblance makes connection not distinctions. 

Pitts ends with a case study that illustrates his point. One will remember that Burridge’s 
conclusion is that genres are flexible and that the canonical gospels are Greco-Roman 
biographies. However, just because Burridge says genres are flexible does not mean that he has 
given up the search for the taxonomy of the canonical gospels. When looking at Luke-Acts from 
a macrostructural literary divergence perspective, Pitts has difficulty seeing Luke-Acts as a 
Greco-Roman biography. Luke begins with a non-biographic preface. His transition out of the 
preface is to an event not a subject. Instead of providing the genealogy up front, it is embedded 
later in the narrative. Yes, there is a biographical portrait of Jesus, but this is not unlike other 
embedded biographic portraits in other genres (i.e., history). Pitts’s identification of the neglect 


of divergence is what he sees as the crux of the Fowler fallacy. 


Elizabeth E. Shively 
Although Elizabeth E. Shively’s article “A Critique of Richard Burridge’s Genre Theory” 


137 


is just that, a critique,’°’ she is not shy in spotlighting the major influence and persuasion he has 


had on New Testament scholarship. She sees it as quite the accomplishment for him to 


'37 Blizabeth E. Shively, “A Critique of Richard Burridge’s Genre Theory: From a One-Dimensional to a 
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spearhead the movement away from thinking Mark had no literary model to thinking that the 
canonical gospels are Greco-Roman biographies. His findings have reached a near consensus. 
She notes that the two driving theoretical concepts are structuralism and family resemblance 
theory. And this is where the appreciation wanes and the critique begins. 

Shively’s main complaint concerns Burridge’s method of analysis, or more precisely, the 
singularity of Burridge’s method of analysis. Shively takes issue with Burridge leaning almost 
exclusively on a family resemblance model. First off, Shively finds it suspicious that only ten 
Greco-Roman biographies are considered in-depth. This is a small sample size in Shively’s 
estimation to establish a genre. On top of this, he deals with eighteen features which Shively 
finds imprecise, not because of the number eighteen but because a sufficient number of features 
is never mentioned. Moreover, she finds the features themselves “fuzzy” and therefore “too 
imprecise.”'3® For example she points to the feature of “purpose” and how Burridge claims that 
it can be mixed or varied. She rightly asks, “What, then, is the genre-specific purpose of Greco- 
Roman biography?”!*? She has similar concerns with the features of allocation of space, style, 
atmosphere, and occasion. She then deploys a John Swales quote, “‘a family resemblance theory 
can make any thing resemble anything.”'*° Her point is that family resemblance theory can help 
match a text to a genre, however, it cannot establish that genre itself. While Burridge gives 
features, he does not “give a clear indication of the unique generic repertoire of Greco-Roman 
biography.”’'*! She then mentions what Burridge’s argument could benefit from: idealized 


cognitive models which are less particular than a prototype. 


138 Shively, “A Critique,” 100. 
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Shively understands Burridge’s project more as a literary exercise than an account of the 
roles of producers and receivers of texts. Shively identifies three levels in Burridge’s genre 
theory: meaning, function, and history. Even though Burridge gives these levels lip service, 
Shively concludes that Burridge is essentially preforming a literary exercise. Shively would like 
to see the integration of rhetorical and cognitive genre theories into Burridge’s project. Shively 
sees that Burridge’s project needs to be supplemented with an account of “the cognitions and 
situation of those who produced and received them” (emphasis original). 4” She sees this 
addition as having two implications. First, features alone should not be considered but also “how 
and why producers and users recognized, categorized, and employ texts....”!43 Second, more 
than one type of model should be explored in an investigation of the genre of a text. Instead of 
solely a literary exercise, Shively suggest an “iteration of a rhetorical dimension (genre as 
typified action), a cognitive dimension (genre as schemata/mental structure), and a literary 
dimension (genre as formal and thematic structure).”!44 Shively then understands that genres are 
generated or chosen by a community (producers and consumers) on the basis of their 
communicative purpose. Then what follows from this purpose are rhetorical roles and elements 
of discourse. “An audience begins immediately to activate and recruit elements from a number 
of mental schemata in order to process ‘genre chunks’ as they integrate information to make 
sense of the narrative.”'** Shively is advocating a shift away from genre’s structure and to 
genre’s social purpose for producer and receivers and genre’s ability to shape cultural memory 


and social identity. 
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Scott Fitzgerald Johnson 

In his resent article “Christian Biography” in The Oxford Handbook of Ancient 
Biography, Scott Fitzgerald Johnson is not persuaded that the canonical gospels meet the criteria 
of an ancient biography.'*° Jonson takes up Tomas Hagg’s definition of ancient biography as, “a 
literary text of book length telling the life story of an historical individual from cradle to grave or 
a substantial part of it.”!47 It should be noted that Hagg is one of the few classical authorities on 
ancient Greek biographies. He does not take it as a given that ancient Greek biographies existed 
before Plutarch. Johnson admits that the canonical gospels are book length but takes serious 
issue in describing them as covering the life story of Jesus. Once again, Johnson is in agreement 
with Hagg on this point.'4* Johnson appears to be setting up the following argument. The 
Gospel of John seem to cover three years since there are three Passovers in the book (John 2:13; 
6:4; 11:55-57). The matter becomes more difficult when one looks at the Synoptic Gospels. In 
all three Synoptic Gospels there is only one Passover in each book (Mark 14:12; Matt. 26:17; 
Luke 22:7). In the case of one of the Synoptic Gospels, it is not guaranteed that Mark covers 
even one year. This is because there is not an occurrence of another Passover to mark a full year, 
from Passover to Passover. It could be that Mark only covers six months out of Jesus’s whole 
life. This time frame could not be designated, what Plutarch calls, a “life” that is a Bioc. 

Johnson is also quick to point out that Mark does not give an account from cradle to 
grave. “To take an easy example, the Gospel of Mark includes no discussion of Jesus’ birth or 


youth but begins from the public proclamation of his ministry through his baptism by John the 


'46 Scott Fitzgerald Johnson, “Christian Biography” in The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Biography 
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Baptist in the River Jordan (Mark 1).”!4? Johnson says that writers like Luke saw this neglect of 
Jesus’s birth as an opportunity to fill in the gap. Even then, Johnson points out, these authors do 
not fill in as much as they tantalize, presumably leaving the reader with more questions than 
answers. 

On more than one occasion, Johnson brings up the lack of a physical description of Jesus. 
Johnson specifies that Hellenistic and Roman biographies give accounts of the physical features 
of the subject under consideration. He says that even if one where to somehow argue that Luke 
is a narrative from cradle to grave as in a biography, the neglect of the convention of giving a 
physical description of the subject shows that “he is clearly not committed to that type of writing, 


and in the end none of the gospels adheres to biographical convention.’”!*° 


Conclusion 

Talbert, like Burridge, was influenced by Fowler and argued for the same conclusion 
(i.e., the canonical gospels were Biot). This then makes one ask the question, “Why was Talbert 
ignored but Burridge received so much attention?” The answer to the question seems to be that 
narrative criticism had not fully taken off yet. Narrative criticism which pushed the conclusions 
of redaction criticism even further was not as well established in the mid 1970’s as it was in the 
early 1990’s. 

The ordering of this section follows the progression of influence rather than chronology. 
Ironically, chronology and influence were in a different order. This is due in large part in the 


way time does not always dictate cultural unfolding. An example of such an achronological 
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phenomena is reflected in the ordering of this section: Talbert was influenced by Fowler, and 
then Talbert was most likely ignored because narrative criticism was taking up much of the 
oxygen in the scholarly room with regards to a reassessment of the gospels. However, once the 
dust of narrative criticism had settled, the ground was clear for the reception of Burridge’s 
implementation of experimental literary theory and of the novelty of computer analytics of texts. 
The landscape of the collective scholarly imagination was ready to entertain reevaluations of old 
ideas to seek new avenues of progress in more grounded and less speculative hypotheses. This 
move to reach for the more concrete may not have gone far enough. It reached for the vapor of 
genre when reaching for a hypotext may have been more tangible. 

Can one envision Plutarch writing a biography of Jesus the same way he wrote his 
biography of Alexander the Great? This is an important question but only a preliminary one. 
The ultimate question is that of intent. Did the author of Mark intend to write in the biographic 
genre? As any lawyer knows, proving intent is one of the most difficult matters to persuade a 
jury of. The kind of reverence and devotion which is front and center in the canonical gospels 
does not occur in Burridge’s proffered Greco-Roman biographies. 

Are not the canonical gospels written first and foremost for a community of believers and 
then secondarily for those outside the community (i.e., potential converts)? We need not 
conflate the target audience even among the Synoptic Gospels. As one progresses in the 
chronological composition of the canonical gospels the intensity of the focus on the religious 
community seems to lessen. However, it remains the focus (Luke 1:1-4). 

It can be concluded from the aforementioned that the Bioc hypothesis is a reaction to the 
sui generis position which is driven forward by a few underlying commitments: 1) all texts must 


belong to a genre, 2) genre identification proceeds interpretation, 3) all authors think of their 
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work in terms of genre, 4) genre is contractual between author and the reader/listener. 
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Chapter 2: The Short-Comings of the Bioc Hypothesis 


Introduction 


The following chapter is broken up into four parts. The first considers Mark’s fitness for 
examination in this argument. Second, the project examines Mark and Plutarch’s Alexander with 
an eye towards their strategy, focus, and intention. Next, the chapter reviews the genre theory 


underpinning Burridge’s methodology. Finally, it considers compromising positions. 


Mark 


Jesus ‘s Character 


Turning to the canonical gospels, it is unclear that Jesus’s virtue is driving the narratives 
forward. Focusing on the Gospel of Mark, one would be hard pressed to articulate the character 


of Jesus from the material presented in the Gospel of Mark. It could be said that he is cagey, 
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pious, and compassionate. Going much beyond this it is uncertain what a portrait of Jesus would 
look like. 

Burridge, in his “quality of characterization” subsection presents how Mark portrays 
Jesus’s character. “Mark’s Jesus is rather enigmatic and secretive, rushing around doing things 
‘immediately’, a miracle-worker, yet one who talks about suffering and who eventually dies 
terribly alone and forsaken.”!>! This is the extent to which Burridge offers a portrait of Jesus in 
Mark in its relevant section. There are at least two things of note regarding this list: 1) its brevity 
and 2) its lack of specificity. 

First, the list does not say very much. Certainly, one would find it problematic to have 
the alternative title of Mark be the Virtues of Jesus. After reading Mark, can one really say that 
he or she has a detailed picture about Jesus’s moral code? Apparently, Burridge has anticipated 
this objection. His reply, most charitably put, is apologetic. He writes, “That there is a ‘real’ 
character which comes through the portraits and the stories is clear from the millions of different 
people in different situation who, nonetheless, believe that they ‘know’ this man and try to run 
their lives as ‘he’ would wish.”'!>? This subjective data does not serve as evidence in this 
historical, literary, and academic setting. If the designation of evidence were thrust upon this 
data, the qualifier of “anecdotal” would have to precede it. 

Is the integrity of Jesus’s character maintained in Mark? Yes. As for what sort of 
character that is, however, not much information is given. This fact has been mentioned by 
several scholars, not the least of which is Adela Yarbro Collins. She writes, “...Plutarch 


includes more explicit commentary on Caesar’s character and personality, a discursive summary 
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of his achievements in warfare and generalizing comments on his health, personal habits, 


austerity, and ambition. Mark includes nothing of this sort about Jesus.”!>* 


Elements in a Canonical Gospel and a Biography: Mark and Alexander 
This project considers three different elements of Mark to compare to three elements in 
Alexander. They are not exhaustive or necessarily supreme above other elements. They are, 


t.!°4 They are informative as to what is happening in this early 


however, helpful points of contac 
Christian narrative on the one hand and what is happening in this pagan middle Platonist 
biography on the other. 

Alexander is chosen because it is easily established as a Bioc. Its opening line reads, “It is 
the life (Biov) of Alexander the king...(1.1).”” Mere lines later Plutarch describes this work as 
well as his work on Caesar not as histories but a life (1.2, GAAG Biovc). A biography from 
Plutarch is also chosen because there is far from universal agreement that there is such a specific 
genre in antiquity before Plutarch. Tomas Hagg, one of the leading classists on ancient Greek 
biography, takes aim at the New Testament guild when he writes: 

The unguarded assumption that there was such a thing after all — an “ancient biography” 

with rules and characteristics that make its members distinct not only from other ancient 

literature but also from biography at large — reappears with two major works that have set 
the terms for the debate since the 1990s, Richard Burridge’s What Are the Gospels? 

(1992, second augmented edition 2004) and Dirk Frickenschmidt’s Evangelium als 


Biographie (1997). With different methods and textual corpora, both conclude that the 
gospels are indeed ancient biographies (emphasis added).!*° 


'53 Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007), 43. 
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Therefore, the decision to choose Alexander is a cautious one no matter if Mark preceded 
Alexander or not. 

How are Mark and Alexander the same and how are they different? They are both part of 
Greek literature, composed within decades of each other, and focus on a single individual in a 
narrative format. What is instructive for the purposes of this project is to observe how three 
elements found in each of these works differ from one another. These elements are (1) the 
subject’s status, (2) the focus of the work, and (3) the purpose of the work. The subject’s 
standing, status, or significance (social or metaphysical) is what inspired the author to write and 
the reader to read. Why is this person interesting? Why does he or she get to be the subject of a 
book? Why does he warrant consideration? The focus of the work is an individual as stated 
above. But, what about the individual is focused on? What is the focus of the focus? What does 
the author bring to the fore about the subject? The purpose of the work is what the author wants 
the reader to take away from the book. What is the reader left with after the last word has been 
read? Is the purpose to scratch a voyeuristic itch, or is there something of greater weight being 
aimed at? 

In what follows, there is a consideration of these elements as they are presented in their 
respective works. They are taken on their own grounds and are not packaged as such to win an 
argument before the first premise is uttered. There is no shoehorning an element in Mark to be 
the exact opposite element found in Alexander or vice versa. The subject’s standing, the work’s 
focus, and the work’s purpose in Mark is just different than the subject’s standing, the work’s 
focus, and work’s purpose in Alexander. In Mark, the standing of the subject is secret. The 
focus of the work is identity. The purpose of the work is recognition. The same cannot be said 


for Alexander. The standing of the subject is celebrated. The focus of the work is character. 
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The purpose of the work is imitation (or non-imitation).'°° This elemental construct found in 
Alexander does not match up with Mark. Therefore, for the purposes of this project, the 
comparison of Mark and Alexander is as follows: secrecy vs. celebrity, identity vs. character, and 


recognition vs. imitation. 


Secrecy vs. Celebrity 


This section lays out the secrecy in Mark and gives particular examples. The same goes 
for Alexander with respect to celebrity. This sets the table to compare secrecy and celebrity. 


Before this, however, greater scrutiny will be put on what these words mean more precisely. 


Mark and Secrecy 

In coming to terms with any concept, it is instructive to not only offer a working 
definition but also to consider its opposite and what is semantically close but nevertheless should 
be distinguished from the term under consideration. For the purposes of this project, secrecy is 
the act of purposefully obscuring or withholding information by an individual or individuals that 
would have otherwise come to light if it were not for the efforts of that individual or individuals. 
The opposite of secrecy is not celebrity but transparency. A secret that one can see through is no 
secret at all. At the same time, in this context, secrecy should not be confused with mystery. 
Mark is not writing a whodunit. Mark gives the whole game away to the reader at the beginning 
of this work, Jesus is the Christ. The standing of the subject is not unknown but top secret. 

As was noted above, the secrecy motif strongly runs throughout Mark. Jesus silences 


demons and commands his disciples not to divulge his identity. Neither friend nor foe must let 


'56 Even when giving unsavory Lives like Demetrius and Anthony the three elements work out to be 
roughly the same. 
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the people at large know who Jesus is. Demons are silenced for telling the truth (Mark 1:32-34; 
3:11-12). The most outspoken student of Jesus is told not to speak of the greatest lesson he 
learned (Mark 8:27-30). Jesus is clearly withholding information from the people. He is 
actively dampening, muffling, and hushing people from disclosing who he is. People who are in 
the know are given a gag order. It is only the prerogative of first God and then the Son of God to 
initially reveal who Jesus is. Even if others have put the puzzle pieces together before hand, they 
must wait until Jesus unveils the secret. Not even the sons of thunder are allowed to steal Jesus’s 


thunder (Mark 3:17; 9:2, 9:9). 


Alexander and Celebrity 

For the purposes of this project, celebrity is the state of being famous or talked about by 
many on account of great achievements or success. The opposite of celebrity is not secrecy but 
obscurity. Plutarch himself juxtaposes fame (66a) with obscurity (@50E0c¢) in Demosthenes 1.3. 
Furthermore, celebrity should not be confused with high ranking. Ranking implies a structured 
hierarchy while celebrity is simply notoriety in a culture or subculture. 

Plutarch goes out of his way to make known to the reader that his subject’s social 
standing was famous. Alexander’s deeds are described as “famous” and “illustrious” (1.1-2), 
and his sayings were celebrated (31.7). Some stories of his conception reached mythic status in 
the popular imagination (2.5, 3.1). Simple misunderstandings would give rise to stories that 
would circulate of his divinity (27.5). He was so celebrated that he was imitated by successors 
and friends (4.1). He was famous enough that his likeness was captured in the visual arts during 
his lifetime (4.1-2). Envoys from the Persian king, although they knew of the “much-talked-of” 


ability of Philip, thought it nothing comparable to Alexanders desire to do great things (5.1). His 
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enemies had dreams about how famous his exploits would be (18.5). Although his life was 
short, it is said that it overflowed with the “greatest exploits” (23.2). He surrounded himself with 
not just people who were intelligent to educate him but people who were intelligent and famous 
(7.2). At the age of sixteen he was naming cities after himself (9.1). He made no attempt to 
dissuade the crowds from proclaiming him king when in point of fact he was not. The true king, 
his father, even rejoiced at this proclamation (9.3). He accepted that he would perform deeds 


worthy of songs and stories. He would be celebrated by poets and musicians (14.5). 


Evaluation 

It should be clear by now that secrecy of a subject’s standing and a subject’s standing 
being celebrated cannot breathe the same literary air. The first relies on an obscured status while 
the second relies on publication. Alexander’s exploits are great and that makes him great. 
Jesus’s exploits are great and that identifies him as someone who is already great. Jesus’s 
exploits seem more in line with Odysseus’s acts than Alexander’s. In book thirteen of the 
Odyssey, Odysseus returns to his own kingdom and his own home, but as an unrecognizable 
beggar. His identity is divinely obscured. When he is in a secret disguise, he is able to perform 
feats that only Odysseus could perform. The feats of stringing a bow and precise archery attest 
to Odysseus’s greatness, his true identity, in much the same way as Jesus’s miracles point to his 
identity, his greatness. In the cases of Odysseus and Jesus, their acts do not earn their greatness 
as Alexander’s acts earn his greatness and celebrity. Their acts telegraph their secret identity but 
through Morse Code. Mark casts a blacklight upon Jesus’s deeds and transfiguration, while 


Plutarch shines a spotlight on Alexander’s deeds and accomplishments. 


re 


It should be noted that most scholars think that the phenomenon of the messianic secret is 
not just how the historical Jesus acted'>’ as if the historical Jesus was a secretive person and 
Mark is just reporting on this personality quirk of his. They see it as a literary invention of 
Mark. This secrecy then takes on even more importance to the overall crafting of the book 
because secrecy is not just an interesting fact about the main person of the book. It is a 
deliberate literary strategy that forms the book. Hans Conzelmann, with some caveats, is on the 


right track when he writes about Mark, “The secrecy theory is the hermeneutical presupposition 


of the genre, ‘gospel” (emphasis original).!>* 


Identity vs. Character 

For the purposes of this project, “identity” is the unique position one holds in a given 
context. This personal “identity” distinguishes one from others.!°? While looking for the 
opposite to “identity”, the word “category” is an imperfect candidate but highly unsatisfying. A 
term that is close to “identity” but should not be confused with it is “personality” on account of 


two people can have the same personality but not the same identity. 


Mark and Identity 


'S7 Collins, Mark, 34. 
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!59 This has little to nothing to do with the Church’s later preoccupation concerning the distinction between 
“person” and “substance.” 
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The identity of Jesus is the point and focus of the book. Mark is there to answer the 
question “Who is Jesus?” While the crowds in Mark are left in suspense, the reader is not. Mark 
“immediately” tells the reader the identity of Jesus. Jesus is the Christ, (Mark 1:1). Ironically 
this information is top secret within the text but is clearly told time and time again in the text. 
Bart D. Ehrman understands that the focus of Mark is that Jesus is the Son of God in his 
pedagogical outline of the book: 

Jesus, the Suffering Son of God: The Gospel According to Mark 

The Beginning of the Gospel: Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God Who Fulfills Scripture 

Jesus the Authoritative Son of God 

Jesus the Opposed Son of God 

Jesus the Misunderstood Son of God 

Jesus the Acknowledged Son of God 

Jesus the Suffering Son of God 

Jesus the Crucified Son of God 

Jesus the Vindicated Son of God!® 
Jesus gives a pop quiz to his disciples and asks the question that gets to the heart of his identity, 
“Who do you say Iam?” Peter answers, “You are the Christ.” While Peter might not fully 
appreciate what he is saying, the reader certainly can because of Mark 1:1.'°' “You are the 
Christ... (the Son of God). It is not only the narrator but God who makes much to do about 
Jesus’s identity. On not just one occasion but on two occasions God declares Jesus to be his Son 
(Mark 1:11; 9:7). Later, the tables are turned, and Jesus now has to answer an identity question 
about his identity. “Are you the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?’”’!® Jesus, with a spark of two 
tiny words, ignites a volatile emotional powder keg. At the words “I am” the high priest rips his 


garments and screams “Blasphemy!” But the reader knows that the high priest is wrong because 


God himself has already revealed the identity of Jesus as being his son. 


160 Ehrman, The New Testament, x-xi. The capitalization in the cited text is inconsistent, and the author has 
taken the liberty to make the capitalization uniform so as to not distract the reader. 

161 See the excurses above. 

162 “Blessed” here is most likely a circumlocution for God. 
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Mark’s laser focus on Jesus’s identity can also be ascertained by what Mark does not 
include in his gospel. Mark does not have a story predicting Jesus’s birth. Mark does not have a 
story about Jesus as a boy. He does not have a story about Jesus as a teenager or a young man. 
Jesus’s life holds no interest for Mark when writing his gospel before Jesus’s identity is revealed. 
Mark only begins to textualize Jesus’s life at his baptism when God declares him to be the Son of 
God (Mark 1:11). Jesus is not even allowed to speak before this declaration is made. It is as if 
Jesus’s words and deeds, Jesus’s opinions and predilections are of no consequence to Mark’s 


evangelical aims before Jesus’s identity is established by God. 


Alexander and Character 

For the purposes of this project, character is the moral qualities of a person such as 
trustworthiness, integrity, and the like. As with identity, character does not really have a clean 
opposite. Plutarch does associate character with the soul (A/ex. 1.3). Plutarch being a middle 
Platonist might see character as antithetical to the body, but this can hardly be firmly justified. 
What is more fruitful is the comparison between character and personality and a caution not to 
conflate the two terms. Character is always moral. Personality is a-moral. Christopher Gill 
writes that for Plutarch “...éthos means ‘character’ in an evaluative sense, excellence or 
defectiveness.”!® Burridge also acknowledges this distinction, “Interest in personality is an 
attempt to understand or explain a person psychologically, and this is the predominantly modern 


concept.” ! 


'63Christopher Gill, “The Question of Character-Development” CQ 33 (1983), 472; also see his “The 
Character-Personality Distinction” in Characterization and Individuality in Greek Literature, ed. Christopher 
Pelling (Oxford: Clarenton Press, 1990), 1-31. 

'64 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 120. 
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It must be remembered that Plutarch does not usually come out and enumerate character 
traits directly. He rather shows than tells. Through anecdotes, he illustrates the character of 
Alexander, his vices and virtues (A/ex. 1). He values material that lends insight into his subjects’ 
characters so much that at times he is willing to forego the inclusion of their fabulous exploits in 
favor of devoting himself to lesser things like a subject’s turn of phrase or joke (Alex. 1.2-3). 
That is not to say that Plutarch is wholly uninterested in describing the great contests of his 
subjects. 

Throughout the work, Plutarch gives a clear idea of Alexander’s character. As a child, 
Alexander was friendly and mature at court (5.1). Alexander is portrayed as a man of self- 
restraint. Pleasures of the body had little hold upon him (Alex. 4.4). He was not gluttonous but 
austere and active (Alex. 22.4-5). Not only this, but he made sure that everyone was equally 
served at his table (Alex. 23.3). He would even give away the most delicious foods to others 
(Alex. 23.5). He even had to put a ceiling on the amount that one could spend entertaining him 
(Alex. 23.6). Although he was prone to drink, he did so because of physical ailments (Alex. 4.4). 
Plutarch reports that Alexander’s addiction to wine was blown out of proportion (Alex. 23.1). He 
did not have much care for physical contests whether they included him or others (Alex. 4.5-6). 
He did not seek after pleasure or wealth (Alex. 5.3). Alexander was ambitious (Alex. 5.3, 26.7), 
but it was not as though he sought glory through self-promotion like his father but on the merit of 
his exploits (Alex. 4.5, 5.3). There was a gentleness about him that aided to his skill as an 
equestrian (Alex. 6). Alexander was led by reason and tried not to command others in favor of 
leading others by reason (Alex. 7.1). He was educated in ethics by Aristotle (Alex. 7.3). He was 
a philomath and bibliophile (A/ex. 8.1). As a result, he received his emotional education through 


poems and tragedies. Homer was a constant companion to him (Alex. 8.2, 26.2). 
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Alexander had a boldness in front of his enemies (A/ex. 11.2). He could rage like a lion 
or be merciful (Alex. 13.2). He was at times magnanimous to those he conquered (Alex. 13.3). 
This is because in battle he was terrible but in victory gentle (A/ex. 30.3). Yet when cities asked 
for terms, he could be quite courteous (Alex. 58.5). He had a good sense of humor (Alex. 29.3). 
He could take a joke from his lessers and praise them for it (Alex. 14.1-3). He even had thick 
enough skin to tolerate those who spoke ill of him at times (Alex. 41.1). As he matured, he 
became milder in his treatment of people in general (Alex. 13.2, 71.5). However, during this 
later stage, he specifically would not stand for his reputation being maligned (Alex. 42.2). He 
was pious in consulting the oracle at Delphi, sacrificing to Athena, and anointing with oil the 
gravestone of Achilles (Alex. 14.4, 15.4, 27.4). His achievements did not erode his keen sense 
that he was human and that he had the natural weaknesses that comes with being human (Alex. 
22.3). When he did invoke his divinity, it was to subjugate others not to puff himself up in his 
own mind (Alex. 28.3). 

By the standards of his day, Alexander was considered humane to his enemies. He let his 
enemies bury their dead after he had slain them and let Darius lie in royal state (Alex. 21.2, 43.3). 
He showed a good deal of self-restraint when dealing with conquered women (Alex. 30.5). He 
extended special considerations to his greatest enemies during their time of loss (Alex. 30.1). 

Alexander was not averse to risking his life to save his friends (Alex. 24.6). He could be 
cavalier about the prospects of armed conflict (Alex. 32.1-2). When he saw that his actions were 
wrong, he was quick to repent (39.4 Alex.). He was kind and munificent (Alex. 39.1, 59.2). He 
appreciated those that had valor (Alex. 34.2) to the point that he was known to have given a 
largesse of two-thousand talents (Alex. 42.3). He gave these gifts not unwillingly but gladly 


(Alex. 48.1). When his men fell in battle or succumbed to an illness, Alexander mourned (Alex. 
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48.3, 72.1-2). Grand and brave gestures in honor of only him made him feel uncomfortable 
(Alex. 42.4-6). He found luxury and extravagance vulgar (Alex. 40.1). His friends could count 
on his kindness (Alex. 43.2). 

Enumerating the character of Alexander as Plutarch does shines a light on the genre of 
the work and does not rely upon the introductory comments alone. Burridge warns against 
paying more attention to the introductory comments about the genre than how the author 
practices that genre.!®> This attention to character clearly fulfills a requisite feature for 


Alexander to be a biography. 


Evaluation 

While not a sufficient element to make a piece of writing a biography in the mold of 
Plutarch, character analysis is a necessary element that Mark does not develop. Mark is much 
more interested in who Jesus was than what he was like. Burridge writes concerning the scale of 
a Bioc, “The scale is limited to the subject’s life, deeds, and character....”'®° Does “identity” 
have a place in the scale of a biography? Apparently not. Yet, Jesus’s identity is of paramount 
concern in Mark. Plutarch in his biography is not interested in answering the question, “Who is 
Alexander, really?” Mark is very much interested in answering the question, ““Who is Jesus, 
really?” Alexander is a moral model above all else for Plutarch. Although Collins is speaking 
about a different biography written by Plutarch, her words are worth repeating in this context, 
“,.Plutarch includes more explicit commentary on Caesar’s character and personality, a 


discursive summary of his achievements in warfare and generalizing comments on his health, 


'65 Burridge, What Are the Gospels, 60-1. 
'66 Burridge, What Are the Gospels, 137. 
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personal habits, austerity, and ambition. Mark includes nothing of this sort about Jesus.”!®’ 


Unfortunately, Collins does not make a distinction between identity and character. This 
distinction is key if one is to understand the argument being made in this project. She conflates 
these categories when she writes: 
With regard to the Gospel of Mark at least, one may question whether the main purpose 
of the work is to depict the essence or character of Jesus Christ. The theme of the 
identity of Jesus and the proper understanding of that identity is a major theme in the 
Gospel. But it is doubtful that it is the primary or controlling aim of the work as a whole 
(emphasis original).'°* 
Contra Collins, identity and character are different from each other because at the very least 
identity is a-moral while character at its very essence deals with morality. 
Mark does not fixate on Jesus’s character. Mark is fixated on Jesus being the Son of 
God. The divine speech divulges what is of supreme importance to Mark, that the reader assent 
to the statement “Jesus is the Son of God.” To think one has cracked the code to “What is 
Mark?” (and by extension “What are the gospels?”) without centrally integrating Jesus being the 
Son of God is unsatisfying and neglectful. Herein lies the advantage to this project’s approach as 
opposed to the approach that Burridge offers. In this project one text is compared to another 


text, in this case, Alexander to Mark. This avoids the critique of “fuzziness” that others level at 


Burridge.!© 


Recognition vs. Imitation 


Above, it was discussed that at least for Plutarch the function of a biography was to give 


the reader a model to imitate. Burridge wishes to include more possibilities. In his chapters on 


'67 Collins, Mark, 43. 

'68 Adela Yarbro Collins, The Beginning of the Gospel: Probings of Mark in Context (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1992), 25. 

169 Shively, “A Critique,” 100. 
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generic features of early Graeco-Roman fiot and generic features of later Graeco-Roman fio1, he 
has a section entitled “Authorial Intention and Purpose.”!”° In this section he lists seven possible 
intentions/purposes that may or may not overlap or be combined. They are encomiastic, 
exemplary, informative, entertainment value, to preserve memory, didactic, and 
apologetic/polemic. The function of Alexander is fairly clear. Using Burridge’s nomenclature, it 
is mainly exemplary. Burridge writes, “Plutarch’s concern for moral philosophy is evident by 
his other writings, notably the Moralia, and he is concerned that the readers of the Lives should 
learn from his description of these characters how to live their lives, through imitation, 
uipnoic....”!”! The case is not so clear when it comes to Mark. It is not easily discernable as to 
which of Burridge’s seven intentions/purposes “recognition” would fall into. Encomium might 
work, but upon closer scrutiny, encomium relates to praise of actions and of character and not 


with one’s ontological identity. 


Mark and Recognition 

For the purposes of this paper recognition will be defined as the act of reformulating a 
perceived individual’s identity to a different or more accurate identity in light of new 
information. The opposite of recognition is not imitation. A helpful antecedent would rather be 
denial which is the refusal to change one’s mind in light of new information. It should be noted 
that identification should not be confused with recognition. Identification is the act of 
differentiation in a given context. With these ad hoc definitions, one could “identify” an 


assailant in a police lineup but not necessarily “recognize” the assailant. 


7° Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 145-147 and 180-183. 
7! Burridge, What Are the Gospels ?, 64. 
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In Mark, speech that is prompted by recognition takes the form of a confession. There 
are two extremely important confessions in Mark. One happens in the center of the book, and 
the other happens at the end of the book. The positioning of these confessions are interpretive 
and structural flags for the reader. The first is Peter’s confession (Mark 8:29-30), and the second 
is the centurion’s confession (Mark 15:39). As was noted in the “Mark and Identity” section, 
Jesus asks Peter “Who do you say that Iam?” Peter recognizes then confesses “You are the 
Christ.” The implication is Jesus is the Christ, that is the Son of God (cf. Mark 1:1). Peter does 
not fully understand how profound this is or its implications (Mark 8:31-33; 9:5-6). Nonetheless, 
it occupies a pivotal place in the book. At the end of Mark, Jesus dies on a cross. A centurion 
witnesses Jesus’s death and says, “Truly, this man was the Son of God.” Now there is some 
debate on whether this saying is sarcastic.'”? The majority of scholars understand the saying to 
be serious. However, whether the confession is ironic or heartfelt is not of any real consequence 


here.!73 


Alexander and Imitation 

For the purposes of this section, “imitation” is the act of modeling one’s moral actions 
after another’s moral action.'”* “Recognition” is not the opposite of imitation. “Mockery,” 
“rebellion,” or “originality” do not quite stick the landing to qualify as the opposite of 


“imitation” either. Therefore, like “identity” and “character,” “imitation” does not have a clean 


opposite. What should not be confused with “imitation” is “mimicry.” “Mimicry” is the 


'72 See Earl S. Johnson, “Is Mark 15.39 the Key to Mark’s Christology?” JSNT 31 (1987): 3-22. 

'73 This project will take the matter up in detail at the end of the last chapter. 

'74 This definition of imitation is restricted to this section. The section on genre theory below demonstrates 
that imitation can have additional definitions in antiquity. Additionally, in the next chapter, imitation will be 
explored in its rhetorical and compositional sense. 
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adoption of the actions of another into one’s own actions. “Imitation” does not require the same 
physical actions to be performed that a character has previously done. There is always an 
element of inflection, adaptation, and/or recontextualization in imitation. 

Plutarch’s assessment of Alexander’s military prowess was second to none. However, 
his pride got the best of him with each successive victory.'7> The focus of Alexander is not to 
give an unvarnished accounting of Alexander’s character. Rather, Plutarch’s aim is to turn the 
volume up with respect to his laudable character traits and to downplay his less-desirable 
attributes. He does so because the purpose of Alexander is to give the reader someone to 
emulate. Not all subjects of a biography are to be emulated, however. Some subjects of 
biographies are of ill repute and need to be shunned according to Plutarch (encomium vs 
invective). On the matter Plutarch writes, “It likewise seems to me that we will be better 
spectators and imitators of the better lives if we are not uninformed about the bad and 
legitimately condemned ones.” (Demetr. 1.6). Robert Lamberton, commenting on the entire first 
chapter of Demetr., writes that it is here where... 

... Plutarch states most explicitly the function of his biographies. He refers there to the 

Lives as paradeigmata (patterns, models, paradigms).... The relation of implied audience 

to text is, then, one of contemplation and imitation—hardly a surprise coming from a 

teacher of Platonic philosophy and reader of the Republic. But given that paradigm, as 

well as the pedagogic anecdote that accompanies this discussion, we may well suspect 
that these Lives are addressed primarily, though not exclusively, to the young—that is, to 


the sort of aristocratic young men whose education was a concern to Plutarch.”!”6 


The main purpose of the work, simply put, is to give the reader a model to imitate.!”” 


"SR, J, Hamilton, Plutarch: Alexander (London: Bristol Classical Press, 1999), 68-69. 

'76 Robert Lamberton, Plutarch (New Haven: Yale Press, 2001), 73. 

"77 Alexander is by no means alone in offering the reader a model for the reader to imitate. Some other of 
Burridge’s examples of Bioc do as well and make it a predominate feature. Isocrates in the Evagoras writes: 

In addition to these things, there is the fact that no one would be able to make their own body resemble a 

statue or a painting, but it is easy for those who wish to take the trouble and are willing to be the best to 

imitate the character and thoughts of others that are represented in speeches. For these reasons I have tried 

especially to write this speech, thinking that it will be by far the best encouragement for you, your children, 
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Evaluation 

Mark wants the reader to come to recognize Jesus; Plutarch wants the reader to imitate 
Alexander. The two authors are asking different things from their readers. Mark is the message 
of the good news about Jesus Christ. What news is this? That he is the Son of God. To accept 
the good news is to recognize that Jesus is the Son of God. Alexander is a description of 
Alexander’s life. What kind of life is this? The kind that should be imitated. To study 
Alexander’s life is to receive moral instruction. Mark and Alexander have different paths that 


reach different goals. 


Possible Objections 


J 


Jesus calls for people to imitate him when he says, “follow me.’ 
Indeed, Jesus does say “follow me” on multiple occasions (Mark 1:17; 2:14; 8:34; 10:21). 
This call seems to invoke a leader-follower relationship not a model-imitator relationship. There 
is not an implied power dynamic between Alexander and the reader in Alexander but there is 
between Jesus and the reader in Mark. Jesus states that people should be willing to give up their 
lives for his sake (Mark 8:35). To follow Jesus is first to recognize that he is the leader. This is 
what following Jesus concretely looks like. This kind of following is not what Plutarch has in 


mind when he offers Alexander as a moral model. 


and Evagoras’ other descendants if someone assembled his virtues, arranged them in a speech, and passed 
them down to you to study and practice (Isocrates, Evag. 75-76). 
Philo also speaks of his subject, Moses, as one who was imitated even in his own day (Philo, Moses [, 28). This idea 
of imitation is felt so strongly that it seems to be a hallmark of Biou in general. 
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Going hand in hand with this objection is the theological doctrine of imitatio Christi in 
the early church (e.g. I Thess 1:6, I Cor 11:1, Phi 2:5). Conzelmann, however, does not think 
that Paul’s speaking of imitating Christ has to do with his earthly ministry “The imitation of 
Christ takes its bearings not on the person of the historical Jesus, not his way of life, but—in the 
sense of Phil 2:6ff—on his saving work.”!’® Even if the point were to be granted, this is Paul not 
Mark. David B. Capes argues that Mark is calling his readers to imitate Christ by enumerating 
six examples of how Jesus is a model: 1) he makes disciples, 2) he prays and preaches, 3) he 
reacts to controversies, 4) he redefines family, 5) he suffers persecution and offers no defense 
before officials, and 6) he prays when suffering.'”? These examples are not satisfying. With 
number one, make disciples, Capes employs the aid of Matt 28:18-20 to make his point. 
Numbers two and six, prayer and preaching & prayer during suffering, seem redundant, and they 
do not take into consideration the hermeneutical significance of the location of these passages 
within the plot of Mark. Number three, reacting to controversies, is so vague that it is difficult to 
see how it is amodel. Number four, redefining family, is not to be repeated but accepted (Mark 
3:35). Number five, suffering, has traction to it. This point cannot be underscored enough. The 


follower of Jesus is to imitate Jesus’s martyrdom. The only qualification to this is that this call 


to imitation is rooted the recognition of Jesus being the son of God. 


Plutarch considers Alexander’s identity when his parentage is mentioned. 
Alexander being the son of Zeus speaks less to his identity and serves more as a portent 


of the great accomplishments that he will achieve. At the beginning of the book, it is 


8 Hans Conzelmann, J Corinthians, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975), 180. Also see Ralph 
Martin, A Hymn to Christ: Philippians 2:5-11 in Recent Interpretation and in the Setting of Early Christian Worship 
(Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 1997), 290-91. 

'79 avid B. Capes, “Imitatio Christi and the Gospel Genre,” BBR 13 (2003): 16-17. 
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Alexander’s conception that is highlighted. His pedigree portends that he will do great things. 
His awesome deeds and actions create a fertile environment out of which multiple stories of his 
conception arise retroactively, which Plutarch records (Alex. 2). Alexander’s identity, as little as 
it is described, is not an end in itself like Jesus’s identity is in Mark. Alexander’s parentage 
points to something beyond itself (great deeds); Jesus’s parentage is the whole point. He is the 


Son of God. 


Alexander is unusually detailed about Alexander’s character when compared to some other 
biographies by Plutarch. 


Burridge could no doubt point to C. B. R. Pelling’s words when he writes “A writer's 
programmatic statements can sometimes be a poor guide to his work, and some Lives fit 
Plutarch's theory better than others.... This biographical genre is an extremely flexible one, and 
admits works of very different patterns.”'*° To this, it should be mentioned that Plutarch does 
put on more of a historian hat when writing one biography and more of a moral philosopher hat 
when writing another biography. This flexibility does not accommodate a dearth of information 
about the character of the subject. Burridge writes, “Caesar has more historical material and 
very few ‘little things’; there is little moralizing or concern for Caesar's }80¢— instead the work 
is dominated by the notion of Caesar as tyrant of the people, the 5fjp10c/tupawvic motif.”!*! 
Caesar has relatively few things when compared to other biographies by Plutarch like 
Alexander! When Caesar is compared to Mark, it is a different story. Yet again, Collins’s 
words bear repeating, “...Plutarch includes more explicit commentary on Caesar’s character and 


personality, a discursive summary of his achievements in warfare and generalizing comments on 


180 C_ B. R. Pelling, “Plutarch’s Adaptation of His Source Material,” JHS 100 (1980): 139. 
'8! Burridge, What Are the Gospels ?, 66. 
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his health, personal habits, austerity, and ambition. Mark includes nothing of this sort about 


99182 


Jesus. Pelling says that Plutarch’s moralizing can sometimes be “subtle,” but that does not 


mean that at times it is hardly there.!* 


Analysis 

At first glance, it may seem that the messianic secret and seeing Mark as a Bios is 
completely compatible with one another. After all, they both put the focus on the person of 
Jesus. However, their literary projects are different. Mark unseals the secret of an identity so 
that the reader can recognize the subject; Plutarch elucidates the character of a celebrity so that 


the reader can imitate the subject. 


Genre Theory 


Burridge’s understanding of the relationship between genre, interpretation, and meaning 
comes with presumptions that may not be accepted by all. The Bioc hypothesis does not see that 
genre criticism is part of interpretation and that understanding the meaning of the text has no 
bearing on the genre of the text. 

In Burridge’s conception, genre is a guide to interpretation, as if it stood outside of 
interpretation, nudging it in the right direction and coaxing interpretation when it is getting off 
track. “Genre is thus a group of literary works sharing certain 'family resemblances' operating at 
a level between Universals and actual texts and between modes and specific subgroups, and 


functioning as a set of expectations to guide interpretation.”'®+ The point may be lost in the long 


'82 Collins, Mark, 43. 
183. C_B. R. Pelling, “biography, Greek” OCD 242. 
'84 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 40-41. 
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sentence. If reduced to its essentials, one reads, “Genre is thus... a set of expectations to guide 
interpretation.” 

For Burridge, genre always comes before meaning. “Before we can understand the 
meaning of a text, we must master its genre. Genre will then be our guide to help us re-construct 
the original meaning....”!8° Kelber boils Burridge’s claim down to this, “through genre one 
comprehends textual meaning, and not the other way around.”!8° Genre is the gatekeeper to 
meaning. 

If genre comes before meaning and guides interpretation, then is there a corrective to 
genre detection? It seems that there is. It is the process of genre detection itself. Burridge 
defends this seemingly self-verifying line of argumentation by noting that “[t]his is rarely a 


simple, linear process.””!®’ 


He does not want to give the impression that this is a “legalistic 
process.”!8§ Whether this is the case or not, at the very least the process is hierarchical. He 
describes this complex process as follows: “genre starts at the broad, heuristic level, open to 
correction; becomes defined more exactly at the intrinsic level where reading confirms or 


corrects our initial expectations; and proceeds on to the actual, unique meaning of this particular 


text.”!®° He provides the following diagram: 


'85 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 51. 
'86 Kelber, “On ‘Mastering’ Genre,” 58. 
'87 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 39. 
'88 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 41. 
'89 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 39. 
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Broad genre 


{ 


Intrinsic genre 
(contract/set of expectations) 


{ 


Expectations modified by reading 


{ 


Textual meaning!” 


It seems that the complexity of the genre detecting process lies in it being non-linear. 
The reader moves back and forth between “intrinsic genre” and “expectations modified.” So, 
one has a broad understanding of the genre of a text then narrows this broad understanding to a 
singular intrinsic genre. Then one modifies that intrinsic genre, refining or correcting that 
intrinsic genre’s expectations. How is the refinement and correction achieved? The answer for 
Burridge cannot be the meaning of a text because genre detection comes before the meaning of 
the text. The answer cannot be interpretation because genre is what corrects interpretation. If 
the mechanism of intrinsic genre modification of a text is not either one of these, what could it 
be? Burridge’s answer is “reading.” Reading the text will correct or refine the intrinsic genre of 
the text for the reader. Not the meaning of the text or the interpretation of the text, simply 
reading the text functions as a check on the primacy and guiding power of genre. For “reading” 
to serve as some kind of internal affairs for genre detection is vague or naive at best. Not letting 
meaning modify the genre of a text because genre precedes meaning neglects the hermeneutical 


symbiosis that all criticisms share. Placing genre as an external director of interpretation is a 


19 Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, 39. 
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categorical mistake. Meaning can be a corrective to genre assignment and genre detection is a 
part of interpretation (in fact choosing what to read is an act of interpretation). Genre criticism is 
one tool among many tools in the interpreter’s toolbox and not the toolbox itself. In his move to 
complicate his genre detection process, Burridge has oversimplified his understanding of 


interpretation. “Reading” cannot bear all the weight that Burridge puts on it. 


Compromising Positions 

Some are persuaded by Burridge’s overall argument but wish to be less dogmatic. In 
other words, they seek a compromise. Some are more accommodating to the Bioc hypothesis 
than others. David Aune articulates a middle position which is more accommodating to the Bioc 
hypothesis than Andrew J. Byers’s subordinate position. Both positions, however, seek to 
incorporate some of the Bioc hypothesis or at least leave room for it in their own understanding 
of what the canonical gospels are. There are still others that find the Bioc hypothesis attractive 
but qualify the position because they see the need to deal with the short comings of the Bioc 
hypothesis head on. David Konstan and Robin Faith Walsh are two who hold such a qualified 


position. 


A Middle Position 

Some want to have their cake and eat it too in larger part through making categorical 
distinctions. They wish to take what they find to be persuasive from the Biocg hypothesis and 
from the sui generis hypothesis and meld it into a middle position. This is attempted by the likes 
of David Aune, Scot McKnight, and Wes Olmstead among others. They will say things like the 


canonical gospels are “distinctive because of their content..., while in form and function they are 
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primarily Hellenistic.”!?! For ease of reference this will be referred to as the form Bioc 
hypothesis. Another strategy is to be more specific about what kind of Bioc the canonical 
gospels are so as to label the canonical gospels as a niche Bioc and not cohere to the normal 
broad parameters of a Bios. It is claimed that a gospel is a Bioc that evangelizes!” or is referred 
to as a “kerygmatic Bioc.”!” 

The attempt to have it both ways runs into a few problems with the form ioc hypothesis. 
It is not clear what about the content is unique. Is it the overall story that is unique, or is it the 
combinations and order of the episodes within that story that is unique? This line of 
argumentation presupposes that the content of a text and the genre of a text can be isolated from 
one another. The resulting divorce of content from function (unique vs. common) is untenable 
because of how they mutually inform each other. 

The kerygmatic fioc hypothesis articulates that Mark is a specific kind of Bioc so as to 
intertwine the advantages of the Bioc hypothesis and the sui generis hypothesis. There is a 
glaring problem with defining the canonical gospels as Bio1 that evangelize. The word being 
defined, or at least a derivation of the word, is in the definition! To break it down to its 
constituting parts, a gospel is a Bioc that gospels. Moreover, this middle ground hypothesis 
cannot produce an antecedent to this biographic sub-genre, and to conjecture one is too bold. 
Both middle ground strategies (form Bioc and kerygmatic Bioc) seem to add more complexity to 
the problem without being more persuasive than the Bioc hypothesis and the sui generis 


hypothesis on their own. 


19! David E. Aune, “Gospel, Literary Genre Of,” in The Westminster Dictionary of the New Testament and 
Early Christian Rhetoric (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2003), 204-205. 

192 Scot McKnight, “Matthew as Gospel,” in Jesus, Matthew’s Gospel and Early Christianity, ed. Daniel 
M. Gurtner, Joel Willits, and Richard A. Burridge, LNTS 435 (London: T&T Clark, 2011), 67-75. 

193 Wes Olmsted, “The Genre of the Gospels” in The State of New Testament Studies, ed. Scot McKnight 
and Nijay K. Gupta (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2019), 118. 
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A Subordinate Position 

Andrew J. Byers argues for a different position than that of Aune and company. Byers 
claims that the genre of the Gospel of Mark is gospel. He assures his reader that this claim is not 
the sui generis hypothesis in new clothes, “This initial gospel is not exactly sui generis—that is, 
Mark is not an entirely new literary creation independent of other literary works—as a former 
generation of form critics contended.”!°* However, “the determination to locate Mark entirely 
within his contemporary analogues may be obscuring a significant event: an action of literary 
innovation that generates (at least eventually) a new genre.!?° 

Byers does not dispute the Biocg hypothesis in its totality but challenges that Bioc has the 
top spot in the genre hierarchy of Mark, “if Mark is a Bioc, it is one only secondarily, because 
primarily—as he tells us in his opening line—Mark’s Gospel is a ‘gospel’.”!°° Byers is well aware 
that the occurrence of the word “gospel” in Mark 1:1 refers to the oral proclamation of Jesus. 
However, Byers contends that the word also refers to this proclamation narrativized and 
textualized. The gospel is narrativized on the grounds that it has a beginning (Mark 1:1). As 
Mark is molding the proclamation, the gospel does not declare an achronological “Repent!” 
Byers maintains that the act of writing the proclamation directs him to present it in a narrative 
form. This textualization of the word gospel is self-conscious, “To begin writing a text echoing 
Genesis, immediately followed by referencing Second Isaiah’s idea of ‘gospel’, is to write 


scripturally, an act Mark draws attention to in his citation formula: Ka0ac yéypamta.””!?’ 


194 Andrew J. Byers, “The Genre of Mark’s Gospel Is ‘Gospel’: Reconsidering Literary Innovation in the 
Markan Incipit,” JSNT 2 (2023): 172-3. 

195 Byers, “The Genre,” 172. 

196 Byers, “The Genre,” 174. 

197 Byers, “The Genre,” 183-4. 
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Byer is to be applauded for detecting a disconnect between Mark and a Bioc yet not 
falling prey to the shortcomings of the sui generis hypothesis. However, the disconnect does not 
seem to go far enough. He still wants to leave the door open for a biographical influence. He is 
only able to do so because his genre theory seems to contain some sort of genre hierarchy. This 
allows Mark to be a gospel first and a Biog second. This argument is not convincing because the 


explanatory power of this hierarchy is not readily apparent or given justification. 


A Qualified Position 

David Konstan and Robin Faith Walsh are not satisfied with calling the Gospel of Mark a 
Bioc and leave it there. They claim that Mark is a subversive biography. Some kinds of Biot 
seem to be at odds with other Biot. For Konstan and Walsh, an example of such two kinds of 
Bio1 are civic biographies and subversive biographies. A civic biography “is organized around 
the dominant social values, which are presupposed even in the breach (as in the cast of imperfect 
or vicious subjects)....”!°8 A subversive biography “gives voice to those who are on the margins 
of power, and more or less subtly undermines or challenges the conventional ideology.”!”? They 


give examples of each from one author and one subject: 


Civic Biography Subversive Biography 
Author: Xenophon Agesilaus Memorabilia 
Subject: Alexander the Great Life of Alexander Alexander Romance 


'°8 David Konstan and Robin Walsh, “Civic and Subversive Biography in Antiquity,” in Writing Biography 
in Greece and Rome, ed. Koen De Temmerman and Kristoffel Demoen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2016), 28. 

'99 Konstan and Walsh, “Civic and Subversive,” 28. 
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They try to soften the incredulity of calling the Memorabilia a biography when it is an 
apology by saying it is a proto-biography.°’ Their rational for calling the Memorabilia and 
Mark a subversive biography is because Jesus, like Socrates, challenges “conventional values 


201 “However, the connection between the Gospel of 


and the character traits that underpin them. 
Mark and the Memorabilia seems forced. Mark never inserts himself into the narrative, while 
Xenophon does so consistently. The Gospel of Mark is a narrative that has a clear beginning, 
middle, and end (i.e. a cohesive narrative), while the Memorabilia is an apology giving 
counterpoint after counterpoint to the charges leveled against Socrates before and after his death. 
Mark builds dramatic tension, while Xenophon builds a case. 

Next, Konstan and Walsh connect Mark with the Alexander Romance: “Odd as it may 
seem to subsume the Alexander Romance and the Gospels under the same genre, in fact the 
narrative of Jesus’ deeds and saying may be seen as pertaining to the same biographical 
tradition.””°? Jesus, like Alexander, “wins victories by means of his astute wits and his ability to 


203 The scholarly consensus is that the 


turn the words of his opponents against them... 
Alexander Romance is an ancient Greek novel of the collected folktale variety.2°* Another issue 
is the chronology of the Alexander Romance. They readily admit that the Alexander Romance 
“does not organize itself along chronological lines.” This is quite the understatement when Ken 
9205 


Dowden writes that the author has a “confusing disregard for chronology in Books 1 and 2. 


The chronological whiplash is not in service to show Alexanders wits either. 


200 Konstan and Walsh, “Civic and Subversive,” 29 and 34. 

201 Konstan and Walsh, “Civic and Subversive,” 41. 

202 Konstan and Walsh, “Civic and Subversive,” 39. 

203 Konstan and Walsh, “Civic and Subversive,” 39. 

204 B. P. Reardon, “General Introduction,” in Collected Ancient Greek Novels, ed. B. P. Reardon (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2008), 10. 

05 Ken Dowden, “Introduction,” in Collected Ancient Greek Novels (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2008), 650. 
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Konstan and Walsh make the same mistake as those that have come before them. They 
conflate all the canonical gospels together and do not distinguish between demonstrating a 
person’s character and exploring a person’s identity. Yes, Socrates and Jesus challenge values 
that are broadly held, but this happens in many genres. Drama and comedy spring quickly to 
mind. If the Memorabilia and the Alexander Romance are the best examples of “subversive 
biographies,” then at best subversive biographies did not exist before the writing of the canonical 


gospels. 


Conclusion 

This chapter progressed in four movements. It started out by identifying some 
shortcomings in Burridge’s conception of Bioc. The definition of Bioc was suspect. The literary 
representatives of Bioc chosen by Burridge did not designate themselves as a Bioc. The 
conception of biographical features was flat. That is to say Burridge did not entertain that a 
feature could be necessary but insufficient to constitute the genre of Bioc. The example of just 
such a feature was character. 

The project then pivoted to examine a canonical gospel, Mark. It made the case that of 
all of the canonical gospels Mark was the first of the Synoptic Gospels to be written. This was 
important to illustrate because Matthew and Luke reworked or lifted wholesale large portions of 
Mark for their writings. The genre of Mark would then have some kind of bearing on Luke and 
Matthew. After establishing the importance of Mark, the section inspected what was important 
to Mark. Jesus’s character was shown to be of concern of Mark’s, while Jesus’s identity as the 


Son of God highlighted by the messianic secret occupied the book as a whole. 
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Taking the findings from section one on biography and section two on Mark, section 
three concretely compared and contrasted Alexander, a Bioc, and Mark, a canonical gospel. 

Mark and Alexander were both pieces of ancient Greek literature separated only by decades and 
focused on one individual. However, at the end of the day, three major elements/features of 
these works were incongruous. The status of Jesus in Mark was a secret, while the status of 
Alexander in Alexander was that of a celebrity. The focus of Mark was on identity, while the 
focus of Alexander was on character. The purpose of Mark was recognition, while the purpose 
of Alexander was imitation. This is with the large caveat that Mark is concerned with imitation 
when it is rooted in recognition. Mark fells like it is lacking some features that are needed in a 
Bios. 

The last movement, section four, sought to explain why Burridge received a false positive 
when testing to see if Mark was a Bioc. Why did the discrepancies between Bioc and Mark go 
unnoticed? This section examined the genre theory that underpins Bioc for Burridge. His genre 
theory was not based on ancient genre theory but on Fowler’s genre theory. The Achilles’s heel 
of this theory was that the genre of a work is to be analyzed before understanding the meaning of 
the text or interpreting the text. Finally, some compromising positions were considered and 
found wanting because they cannot adequately answer some of the same problems that the Bioc 


hypothesis is vulnerable to. 
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Chapter 3: The Viability of the Messianic Secret 


Introduction 

At its core, the last chapter sought to compare the so-called messianic secret with its 
emphasis on identity in the Gospel of Mark with the biographical feature of character in 
Alexander. This resulted in an unsustainable tension between the phenomena of the messianic 
secret and the genre of Bioc in Mark. This has hopefully whetted the reader’s appetite to 
understand the messianic secret in more detail. The present chapter aims not only to fulfill this 
appetite but also to improve upon the past arguments in favor of the messianic secret. While a 
section in the last chapter introduced and briefly explained the messianic secret, this chapter’s 
aim is to address the misgivings some may have about the existence of the messianic secret. 

This chapter lays out what is meant by the “messianic secret” and addresses major 
challenges that have been leveled against the messianic secret. Unlike the last chapter where the 
messianic secret and Bioc were found to be incompatible, this first section finds support for the 


messianic secret. The challenges here are which passages should be included as part of the 
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messianic secret and is there enough cohesion between these passages to see a secrecy motif 


exists at all in Mark? 


The Messianic Secret: Definition and Origins 


The so-called messianic secret or the secrecy motif found in Mark is defined as a number 
of verses in Mark in which Jesus exhibits an unexpected amount of secrecy, given the specific 
and/or overall context of Mark. As stated in the previous chapter, the starting point of any 
survey or review on this topic is William Wrede.' His 1901 work, Das Messiasgeheimnis,” was 
truly a confluence of two major issues in New Testament research at the time, Markan priority 
and the quest for the historical Jesus. 

There was a steady movement towards Markan priority beginning with F.C. Baur. He 
argued, under the influence of a Hegelian dialectical conception of history, that the history of the 
early church was best considered in three phases.* The first phase was the teachings of Jesus 
which could be unearthed in Matthew because it was based on an earlier source, the “Hebrew 
Gospel.” The second phase, the teaching of the apostles, was epitomized in the agreed upon 
letters of Paul and the Synoptic Gospels. The third phase was the theological frameworks of the 
pastoral epistles and Johannine writings. Although he advocated for the priority of Matthew, 


Baur solidified the priority of the Synoptic Gospels over the Gospel of John. From here H.J. 


' Subsequent book length treatments of the messianic secret include H. J. Ebeling, Das Messiasgeheimnis 
und die Botschaft des Marcus-Evangelisten (Berlin: A. Topelmann, 1939); E. Sjéberg, Der verborgene 
Menschensohn in den Evangelien (Lund: Gleerup, 1955); T.A. Burkill, Mysterious Revelation (Ithaca: Cornell 
University, 1963); G. Minette de Tillesse, Le secret messianique dans L’Evangile de Marc (Paris: Cerf, 1968); H. 
Raisanen, Das ‘“‘Messiasgeheimnis’’’ im Markusevangelium (Helsinki: Lansi-Suomi, 1976); Jack Dean Kingsbury, 
The Christology of Mark’s Gospel (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1983); David F. Watson, Honor Among Christians: The 
Cultural Key to the Messianic Secret (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2010). 

? William Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien: Zugleich ein Beitrag zum Verstiindnis des 
Markusevangelium (Gottingen, 1901). 

3 F.C, Baur, Lectures on New Testament Theology, trans. Robert F. Brown (Oxford, 2016). 
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Holtzmann plays a pivotal role. Leaning on the insights of Gottlob Wilke and C.H. Weiss, 
Holtzmann convinced many of the two document hypothesis which included Markan priority.* 
These findings in part convinced Holtzmann that a life of Jesus could be accurately written.> It is 
in opposition to works like Holtzmann’s The Life of Jesus that Wrede writes. He found the 
methodology for these quests for the historical Jesus to be “historical guesswork.”° Wrede’s 
work would later be analyzed by Albert Schweitzer which in turn sounded the collapse of the 
first quest for the historical Jesus.’ The establishment of Markan priority pushed Wrede to 


analyze Mark as a way to correct the various works known as the life of Jesus. 


Markan Priority 

Markan priority is a partial “answer” to the so-called Synoptic problem.® It is widely 
held that the four earliest extant gospels are the four canonical gospels.’ Of the four, three show 
an uncanny similarity. These gospels are Matthew, Mark, and Luke but not John. As a result, 
they are referred to as the Synoptic Gospels. This is because synoptic means “together” (syn) 
“view” (optic). The Synoptic Gospels are to be viewed together. At times, all three have the 
exact same or very close wording. Scholars have come to call these agreements in wording 


“triple tradition.” Here is an example at the verse level: 


Matthew 9:15 Mark 2:20 Luke 5:35 


4H.J. Holtzmann, Die synoptischen Evangelien: Ihr Ursprung und geschichtliche Character (Leipzig, 
1863). 

5 H.J. Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus (London: Black, 1904). 

6 Wrede, Messianic Secret, 6. 

T Albert Schweitzer, The Quest for the Historical Jesus (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001). 

8 Calling the Synoptic problem a “problem” is really a misnomer. There is no problem with the Synoptic 
Gospels per se. It is more of a question that has no definitive answer or final solution. Nevertheless, because of 
precident and tradition, the nomenclature is retained in the guild. 

° Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament (New Haven: Yale University, 2010); D. A. 
Carson and Douglas J. Moo, An Introduction to the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005); Bart D. 
Ehrman, The New Testament: A Historical Introduction to the Early Christian Writings (Oxford: Oxford University, 
2012); Henry Wansbrough, Introducing the New Testament (New York: Bloomsbury, 2015). 
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The days will come, when the 
bridegroom is taken away 
from them, and they will fast. 


The days will come, when the 
bridegroom is taken away 
from them, and then they will 
fast in that day. 


The days will come, when the 
bridegroom is taken away 
from them, and then they will 
fast in those days. 


EAEVOOVTAL SE NLEPAL 6TAV 
arapOT an’ avtav o vopgioc, 
Kal TOTE VNOTEDOOVOLV. 


EAEVOOVTAL SE NLEPAL 6TAV 
arapOT an’ avdtav 6 vopgioc, 
Kai TOTE VNOTEDOOVOW EV 
ékeivy TH Npéepa. 


EAEVOOVTAL SE NEPAL, Kai 
OTaV aTapOf Gt’ adTOV O 
VULLQIOG, TOTE VNOTEDOOVOIV 
EV EKELVOIC TOC NUEPAtc. 


This kind of agreement is not only found at the verse level but also at the pericope level. In fact, 


the verses in the table above are found in a pericope commonly known as the “question about 


fasting.” This pericope is found in all three Synoptic Gospels with slight changes in verbiage 


(Matt 9:14-17; Mark 2:18-22; Luke 5:33-39). The three accounts are strikingly similar. 


Most scholars have concluded that there is some kind of literary dependence between 


these three gospels. Keith F. Nickle gives four ways in which the Synoptic Gospels demonstrate 


this literary dependance.'? First, the Synoptic Gospels tell the same story. 90% of the verses in 


Mark have a parallel in Matthew, while around 50% of the verses in Mark have a parallel in 


Luke. Second, the Synoptic Gospels tell the same story in the same order. While Luke adheres a 


bit more closely to Mark’s sequence of events than Matthew does, overall the order is 


maintained. Third, the Synoptic Gospels show similar sentence and word arrangement. This has 


already been demonstrated above regarding the “question about fasting.” Fourth, the Synoptic 


Gospels show a high rate of vocabulary agreement. “In those sections of Matthew that relate the 


same traditions as are found in Mark the incidence of the use of the same words is over 73 


percent. Luke used about 66 percent of Mark’s words....”!' Having established that there is 


some kind of literary dependance, the question then becomes which gospel was written first. 


'0 Keith F. Nickle, The Synoptic Gospels: An Introduction, revised ed. (Louisville: John Knox Press: 2001), 


88-90. 


'! Keith F. Nickle, The Synoptic Gospels, 89. 
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Evidence 

While there are many pieces of evidence pointing in the direction of Markan priority, 
only three are given here for the sake of brevity.!” First, there are patterns of agreement that 
occur in triple tradition. Sometimes in the triple tradition, all three gospels have a word for word 
agreement. Sometimes these gospels tell the same story, but they all differ in wording, and 
sometimes all three gospels tell the same story, but two gospels agree against the third gospel. In 
this last situation, a pattern of agreement emerges. Matthew and Mark will often have the same 
wording against Luke but all three tell the same story. Luke and Mark will often have the same 
wording against Matthew but all three tell the same story. Yet rarely, relatively speaking, does 
one find agreement between Matthew and Luke against Mark in triple tradition.'? It seems likely 
that what could account for this data is that there are times that Luke changed Mark’s story while 
Matthew kept it the same, and there are times when Matthew changed Mark’s story, but Luke 
kept it the same. But if Mark never had the opportunity to consult Luke or Matthew (because 
Matthew and Luke were written after Mark), then one would not expect Matthew and Luke to 
agree against Mark in triple tradition. 

Second, the Markan order of events is preserved in Matthew and Luke, while there is no 
agreement of the ordering of the double tradition. To clarify, double tradition are segments 


found in Matthew and Luke but not in Mark. A good example of double tradition is the Lord’s 


'2 One such other being the cohesive theology of Matthew and Luke as concerns their editing of Mark 
(James M. Robinson, The Problem of History in Mark and other Marcan Studies (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 14. 
'3 When this occurs, it is referred to as a “minor agreement.” 
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Prayer and the Beatitudes. Luke is normally thought not to have been written first.'4 This is due 
in no small part to Luke 1:1-3: 

Since many have undertaken to set down an orderly account of the events that have been 

fulfilled among us, just as they were handed on to us by those who from the beginning 

were eyewitnesses and servants of the word, I too decided, after investigated everything 

carefully from the very first, to write and orderly account for you, most excellent 

Theophilus....” 
Clearly, Luke is not only aware of other gospels but in all probability used them as sources for 
his own literary endeavor. This means that Luke is not an ideal candidate for the first Synoptic 
Gospel to have been written. This leaves either Matthew or Mark. If Matthew was written first 
and Luke used Matthew as a source, then why would Luke retain Matthew’s narrative order 
(triple tradition) but not retain Matthew’s order of some of Jesus’s sayings (double tradition)? 
This question evaporates if it is supposed that Mark was written first. Supposing that both 
Matthew and Luke used Mark as a source would explain the retention of the order of the 
narrative. 

The lack of agreement in order regarding double tradition could be explained by 
imagining that Luke had Matthew and Mark as sources but was compelled to retain the order in 
Mark but not in Matthew for whatever reasons (the Farrer hypothesis!>). Alternatively, the lack 


of agreement in the ordering of double tradition could indicate that Matthew and Luke, 


independently from each other, not only used Mark as a source but another source as well (the 


'4 A cautionary note should be added here. Even though Luke might be the last synoptic gospel written, 
this does not mean that it is impossible for Luke to have preserved an older form of a Jesus tradition than Matthew. 
When this occurs, normally detected through several criteria (length, awkwardness, etc.), it is referred to as “priority 
disparity” (Harry T. Fleddermann, Q: A Reconstruction and Commentary, BTS | (Leuven: Peterson, 2005), 60-65.) 
or “inverted priority” (Dennis R. MacDonald, Two Shipwrecked Gospels: The Logoi of Jesus and Papias’s 
Exposition of Logia about the Lord (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2012), 95-97.). 

'S Mark Goodacre, The Synoptic Problem: A Way through the Maze (London: T&T Clark, 2001). 
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two-document hypothesis!*). This other source has not survived today. Under this scenario, 
Matthew and Luke would have seen value in retaining Mark’s order but one or both would not 
have seen value in retaining the order of this other source. It is even possible for these two 
scenarios to be combined to make a third scenario (Q+ Papias hypothesis!’). That being said, all 
of these hypotheses are in agreement that Mark was used by Matthew and Luke for their literary 
projects. It would follow from this that Mark is the oldest synoptic gospel. 

Third, a pattern can be detected in the disagreements. When dealing with triple tradition, 
the data can have the exact same wording or differ somewhat. This differentiation is on a 
spectrum from slight to major. Of the three Synoptic Gospels, Mark’s Greek tends to be less 
polished than that of Matthew and Luke. Often, it is Mark that is awkward or possesses some 
kind of problem/question. All the while, Matthew and Luke smooth out the awkwardness or 
avoid the problem all together. To give just one example, it is instructive to circle back to the 


verses in the “question about fasting”: 


Matthew 9:15 Mark 2:20 Luke 5:35 
The days will come, when the | The days will come, when the | The days will come, when the 
bridegroom is taken away bridegroom is taken away bridegroom is taken away 


from them, and they will fast | from them, and then they will | from them, and then they will 


aaa) fast in that day. fast in those days. 


EAEVOOVTAL OE NLEPAL 6TAV EAEVOOVTAL OE NLLEPAL 6TAV EAEVOOVTAL SE NEPAL, Kai 
arapOT an’ avtav oO vvngioc, | anapOT an adtav 6 vvugios, | S6tav arapOh an’ adtav Oo 
Kal TOTE VYOTEDOODOLV KO TOTE VNOTEDOOVOLV vvLotoc, TOTE VNOTEDOOVOLV 
aes év éksivy TH NMEpG. év &KEIVAIC TAI NMEPAIC. 


If Mark used Matthew as a source, it is difficult to see why Mark would add the final phrase “in 


that day” to the retelling of this story. This is because the first occurrence of “day” is in the 


'6 John S. Kloppenborg, Excavating O: The Historical Setting of the Sayings Gospel (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2000). This collection of mainly double tradition is mostly sayings. This source is referred to as “Q” 
which comes from the German word Quelle, which means “source.” 

'7 Dennis R. MacDonald, Two Shipwrecked Gospels: The Logoi of Jesus and Papias’s Exposition of Logia 
about the Lord (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature). 
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plural (“days”) while the second occurrence is in the singular (“day”). However, if one imagines 
that Mark was written first and was the source for Matthew and Luke, things become a little bit 
more palatable. The scenario would go something like this: Mark writes an awkward sentence 
that plants a distracting question in the reader’s mind, ““What will come, the days or that day?” 
Matthew sidesteps the question completely by removing the final phrase. This dislodges the 
confusion and only retains “the days.” Luke, on the other hand, has decided not to eliminate the 
final phrase but to bring it into conformity to the first phrase. Luke changes “in that day” into 
“in those days.” Matthew and Luke have different solutions, but they are addressing the same 
issue: Mark’s awkwardness. This more plausible scenario again serves to bolster the argument 


for Markan priority. 


Data for the Messianic Secret 

The data was first systematically categorized into four groups by William Wrede in The 
Messianic Secret.'® These groups are the silencing of demons, the silencing of those who were 
healed, and the silencing of the disciples. In the first grouping, Jesus tells unclean spirits not to 
reveal his identity. After a demon says that he knows Jesus to be the holy one of God, Jesus 
commands the demon to be silent and to leave the man that he is possessing (Mark 1:24-24). It 
seems that these events and others are made known to many. For that night, those that were 
oppressed by demons were brought to Jesus. Yet Jesus would not permit these unclean spirits 
even to speak. Why? It was not because their words were demonic but because they knew his 


identity (Mark 1:32-34). Further on it is said that whenever an unclean spirit saw Jesus, they 


'8 William Wrede, The Messianic Secret, trans. J. C. G. Greig (London: James Clark, 1971). 
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paid obeisance to him crying out that he was the Son of God. In return, Jesus not only 
commanded them but strictly commanded them not to disclose his identity (Mark 3:11-12). 

In the second group of texts, Jesus is silencing those that he has healed. Jesus makes 
clean an unclean leper. Jesus asks for only two things, the leper’s silence and to fulfill his 
obligatory offering. How does this man repay Jesus? He freely talked about what Jesus did and 
his offering is not narrated. Collins writes “... in the larger context of the Gospel as a whole, this 
command to silence contributes to the theme of mysterious and secret identity of Jesus.”!? Jesus 
also brings back to life a dead girl even though he says she is just asleep. After this, Jesus 
strictly charges the witnesses not to speak of this girl’s revivification, a tall order seeing that the 
girl is the daughter of a very public figure (Mark 5:39-43). A couple of chapters later, Jesus 
heals a deaf man. Again, Jesus charges the witnesses to tell no one, and again, they proclaimed 
it. In fact, the more Jesus said not to speak of the matter, the more zealous they became in their 
proclamation (Mark 7:36-37). Jesus next heals a blind man. This time Jesus puts the man under 
a sort of house arrest and will not even let him enter the village (Mark 8:25-26). 

The third group are the parables. In a way, all of them could be considered secretive. 
Why does Jesus speak in parables? When the twelve asked Jesus about the archetypical parable 
Jesus responds, “To you has been given the secret of the kingdom of God, but for those outside, 
everything comes in parables; in order that they may indeed look, but not perceive, and may 
indeed listen, but not understand; so that they may not turn again and be forgiven.” (Mark 4:11- 
12). This group of passages is unlike the others in that a character is not told to keep quiet. It 


seems that the parables are Jesus’s way of obscuring his own message. 


'9 Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007), 179. 
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The fourth group is Jesus silencing the disciples. Jesus surveys his disciples about what 
people are saying about his identity. He gets a variety of responses that are in line with the 
tradition of Jewish scripture. Dispensing with the results of this poll, Jesus interviews the 
disciples about their own assessment of his identity. Peter answers, “You are the Christ.” 
Without praise or correction, Jesus imposes a gag order on them about who he is (Mark 8:27-30). 
In the next chapter, Jesus is transfigured, and Elijah and Moses flank him. Then the cumulous 
voice of God declares Jesus to be his son. After this mountain top experience, Jesus, Peter, 
James, and John are walking down the mountain, when Jesus commands the rest of his party not 
to tell anyone what they have seen. This time there is a caveat. The command has an expiration 
date. It is permissible to speak of what they saw but only after the Son of Man has risen from the 
dead (Mark 9:9). 

There are a few things that heighten the importance of these data groups. The first is the 
location of these secrecy passages. One passage comes at the very beginning of Jesus’s ministry 
(Mark 1:24-24). Another passage is found in the near exact center of the book (Mark 8:27-30). 
These are key structural moments in the book of Mark. Furthermore, the concealment passages 
are not clustered in one location and are not found in just one sort of material, 1.e., just narratives 
or just sayings. When compared to the other Synoptic Gospels, Mark brings the messianic secret 
much more forcefully to the fore than does Matthew or Luke. Ironically, they (esp. Matt) tend to 


obscure the secret. 


Solutions 


There tends to be five main “solutions” to the messianic secret. These solutions have 


varying degrees of success. Before enumerating these solutions, it should be pointed out that the 
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phrase “messianic secret” is a misnomer. The secret is more intimately connected with divine 
sonship than the general use of the term messiah. Jack Dean Kingsbury writes, “As I see it, the 
reason the secret of Jesus’ identity is to be understood as a secret about his divine sonship is that 
Mark more typically associates the twin features of ‘identity’ and ‘secrecy’ with ‘Son of God’ 
throughout his story than with any other title.”*° That Jesus is the Messiah is even made known 
to the reader at the very beginning of the book (Mark 1:1). 

Coming back to the five major solutions, these try to account for some of or all of the 
data mentioned above.”! The first is Wrede’s solution which holds that on the one hand, Jesus 
taught that he would only become the Messiah after the resurrection. On the other hand, the 
early church, unable to conceive that their rabbi could go through any kind of development, 
understood Jesus to have always been the Messiah. It is within this tension that the messianic 
secret manifests itself.2* The tension manifests as follows: 1) prohibitions addressed to demons: 
demon in Capernaum (1:25), a summary (1:34), a summary (3:12), 2) prohibitions following 
(other) miracles: the leper (1:43-45), Jairus’s daughter (5:43, 37, 40), the deaf mute man (7:36, 
33), and the blind man of Bethsaida (8:26, 23), 3) prohibitions after Peter’s confession: directly 
after Peter’s confession (8:30) and after transfiguration (9:9), 4) intentional preservation of his 
incognito: fleeing to the region of Tyre and Sidon (7:24) and stealthily passing through Galilee 
(9:30f.), 5) a prohibition to speak which did not originate with Jesus: blind Bartimaeus (10:47f.). 
Wrede dismisses numbers four and five on account that those injunctions do not originate with 


Jesus. By extension, Wrede also includes Jesus’s parables as part of this secrecy motif. Wrede 


20 Jack Dean Kingsbury, The Christology of Mark’s Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1989), 14. 

21 C. M. Tuckett, “Messianic Secret,” ABD 4:797-799. 

22 «(The messianic secret] can be characterized as the after-effect of the view that the resurrection is the 
beginning of the messiahship at a time when the life of Jesus was already being filled materially with messianic 
content.” Wrede, Messianic Secret, 229. 
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saw that this cryptic speech usually associated with Jesus was a mode of concealment. Wrede 
underlined this by understanding that the parables to be “riddles in pictures.””? However, he 
tempers this position when he acknowledged that parables were not quite the same phenomenon 
as silencing demons and disciples but are nevertheless somehow connected.”* Additionally, he 
recognized that there are elements of concealment even within Jesus’s revelations (8:31; 9:31; 
10:32-34). 

Wrede anticipates and rejects some explanations to the messianic secret that are still in 
vogue today. Wrede is unconvinced by the hypothesis that there is some kind of political 
element to the messianic secret. At the time of Jesus, so the hypothesis goes, there was 
anticipation that the Messiah would be a liberator of Israel by militant means. Jesus had no such 
aspirations, so he had denied that he was that kind of messiah. All the while, he educated the 
people as to the kind of messiah he really was. Wrede finds no political confusion that involves 
the concept of the Messiah in the text. Furthermore, if Jesus’s intent was to reeducate, he seems 
to have failed. The disciples, who received the most and clearest education from Jesus, show no 
sign of growth and are still incapable of understanding Jesus at the end of the work.*> Wrede is 
also unpersuaded by an apologetic hypothesis. He does not see the secrecy motif as an 
explanation as to why so few Jews accepted Jesus as the Messiah during his own lifetime. 
Wrede questions that if Jesus’s miracles pointed to him being the Messiah and he did not want 
people to know that he was the Messiah, then why did he perform the miracles in the first place 


and in public? Alternatively, if Jesus’s miracles did not point to him being the Messiah, then 


23 Wrede, Messianic Secret, 57. 
*4 Wrede, Messianic Secret, 64. 
25 Wrede, Messianic Secret, 101. 
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why did he tell people not to tell anybody? In place of these hypotheses, Wrede offers his own 
explanation. 

Wrede explains the messianic secret as a tension between Jesus’s own self-conscious 
awareness of his messiahship and Jesus’s followers’ conception of his messiahship. Jesus did 
not understand himself to be the Messiah during his lifetime, and so any such claims that Jesus 
was the Messiah are unhistorical. Nonetheless, the pre-Markan Christian tradition only knew of 
Jesus as the Messiah because of how they experienced him after his death, as the risen one. The 
messianic secret then attempts to relive this tension. It explains how Jesus’s ministry did not 
look messianic, yet he was the Messiah the whole time. A major verse for Wrede was Mark 9:9 
where, after the transfiguration, Jesus orders Peter, James, and John to not speak about what they 
saw “until after the Son of Man has risen from the dead.” 

Wrede’s explanation of the messianic secret came under heavy fire. A major 
shortcoming in Wrede’s hypothesis was that there was no evidence that the Markan material was 
interpreted non-messianically. It is clear that Jesus’s messiahship was already firmly established 
in the time of Paul (Rom 1:1; I Cor 1:1; II Cor 1:1; Gal 1:1; Phil 1:1; I Thess 1:1; Phlm 1:1). 
Even those who sought to put an end to the first quest for the historical Jesus thought that an out 
and out denial of Jesus’s messiahship having some kind of basis in his life was a bridge too far.*° 
Putting aside Wrede’s explanation of the messianic secret, the lasting value of his work has been 
the identification of a messianic secret. However, even Wrede’s identification of the messianic 
secret did not escape critique. This hypothesis did not demonstrate that the secrecy material was 


ever taken in a non-messianic way. 


6 Schweitzer, The Quest, 319. 
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The second solution is what has been dubbed the historical explanation. Simply put, this 
explanation states that Jesus actually said these things and Mark is faithfully passing the 
information along to his readers. Why did Jesus say these things? A variety of answers have 
been given from Jesus wanted to reinterpret what the word “Messiah” means to Jesus did not 
think his ministry was complete until his resurrection.*’ However, it does not answer the 
question as to why Mark included the secrecy material in his writing project. What purpose does 
it serve for Mark? 

The third solution is the apologetic explanation. This solution claims that Mark includes 
the secrecy material in order to explain why more Jews did not become followers of Jesus. Most 
Jews did not become followers of Jesus because he did not openly disclose his identity to them.”® 
Therefore this explanation answers the question, ““Why did not the majority of Jews become 
disciples of Jesus even though he was the Jewish Messiah?”. However, this theory has a hard 
time explaining why the Jewish authorities reject Jesus when his identity is made known (Mark 
14:61-62). 

The fourth is known as the epiphanic explanation. This explanation specifically 
addresses those points in Mark’s gospel when the messianic secret is broken (e.g. Mark 1:45; 
7:36-37). People do not always respect Jesus’s desire to seek anonymity and shun the limelight. 
It seems that the miracles manifest God’s power in Jesus so clearly that not even Jesus himself 
can suppress its exhibition. This has the opposite problem from the apologetic explanation. 


Sometimes the secret is kept (Mark 5:43). 


27 James Dunn, “The Messianic Secret in Mark,” TynBul 21: 92-117. 
°8 T. A. Burkill, Mysterious Revelation: An Examination of the Philosophy (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1963). 
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The fifth and final explanation is the history of revelation explanation. This hypothesis 
states that Mark had Jesus silence persons and speak obliquely because his kind of messiahship 
could not be understood apart from the cross. M. C. Tuckett writes in describing this view, 
“Prior to the crucifixion Jesus’ identity as ‘Son of God’ might be misunderstood, and so 
confessions of this nature are regularly suppressed. Only as, and precisely as, the crucified one is 
Jesus’ identity as ‘Son of God’ not open to misunderstanding.”’? This explanation has proven to 
be quite popular. Nevertheless, it must contend with those instances when the secrecy is broken 
(Mark 1:45; 7:36-37). 

There is a caveat regarding the analysis of the messianic secret. Not all scholars 
recognize the four data groups mentioned by Wrede as belonging to the messianic secret. Heikki 
Rdisanen, one of the more conservative evaluators of the messianic secret, takes this stance. He 
finds that silencing demons and silencing the disciples are the only passages that embody Mark’s 
messianic secret motif.°° Miracles and parables are not grouped with the passages which speak 


to the “‘real’’ messianic secret. 


Critique of the Messianic Secret 


There are four ways to critique the messianic secret. These four critiques are not usually 
identified as such. Yet, to approach the various critiques in four ways is possible. The first way 
rejects seeing a secrecy motif occurring at significant points in the narrative and that the offered 


verses for the messianic secret are not bound together by a common theme. The second does not 


>° Tuckett, “Messianic Secret,” ABD 4:799. 

3° Heikki Raisanen, “The ‘Messianic Secret’ in Mark’s Gospel” in The Messianic Secret, ed. Christopher 
Tuckett (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 132-140. This is a translation of final chapter of his Das 
“Messiasgeheimnis” im Markuseuvangelium. So too U. Luz, “The Secrecy Motif and the Marcan Christology” in 
The Messianic Secret ed. Christopher Tuckett (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 75-96. 
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deny the occurrence of the motif but questions which verses make up the messianic secret. The 
third is to critique what the messianic secret means. In other words, is the messianic secret 
“messianic,” and does it have to do with a “secret”? The fourth is to oppose a given answer to 
the messianic secret. This does not dispute that the considered verses are linked but proffers an 
alternative solution to Wrede as to why they are linked. 

It is difficult to assign a scholar who gives an analysis of the messianic secret to just one 
of these critiques. One layer of difficulty is when two scholars have the same kind of critique 
but the two scholars have different answers to that critique. Another difficulty is when two 
scholars agree on the final answer to the messianic secret (critique #4) but differ with one 
another as to which verses constitute the messianic secret (critique #2). No author obeys or 
conforms to these categories, nor should they. Scholars’ positions can bleed into and out of these 
heuristic categories as they see fit. As a result, to give an exhaustive analysis of even two 
authors would require its own project.*! With this consideration, this project will survey some 
scholars from the four critiques. However, this no way implies that if a scholar is only named in 
one critique that that scholar agrees with Wrede or another scholar listed in any other critique. 

With that said, this project will only take up critiques one through three. Analysis of the 
fourth critique, various solutions to the messianic secret, will be reserved for another project in 
the future, as it would be a lengthy analysis as well as its limited usefulness for other scholars to 
proceed in this project. More explicitly, one need not hold to a particular solution to the 
messianic secret to gain utility from this project. One only need agree that there is a secrecy 
motif, there are a cluster of verses out of which this motif springs, and what is meant by the 


messianic secret. 


3! This is the project of James L. Blevins, The Messianic Secret in Markan Research (Lanham: University 
of America Press, 1981). This is helpful for its bibliography rather than its analysis. 
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First Critique: Limited Scope and Significance 

Some question whether the messianic secret is all that significant to the Gospel of Mark. 
Scholars neither see its effects throughout the book nor see it dealing with the main issue of the 
book. Morna D. Hooker writes, “The notion of secrecy occurs from time to time in various 


forms in the first half of Mark’s gospel.”*” 


Downplaying the occurrences of the messianic secret 
ignores the critical points at which they occur and the ripple effects that it has on the “second 
half’ of the book. For example, the transfiguration is arguably at the center of the book, giving it 
a place of physical and hermeneutical prominence. After this revelation, Jesus commands Peter, 
James, and John “to tell no one about what they had seen...” (Mark 9:9). Its occurrence, at least 
in this instance, is not from “time to time;” rather, it is strategic. Secrecy is the follow-up to God 
speaking to Peter, James, and John. Divine speech only happens one other time in the narrative, 
at the beginning of the narrative (Mark 1:11). The centrality of the secrecy motif is not 
imagined; it is literal. 

Furthermore, there are no border restrictions between the first half of the book and the 
second half of the book as far as the secrecy motif is concerned. In fact, the effects of the 
secrecy motif are felt at the end of the book. In the beginning of the book, Jesus heals a leper 
and afterwards tells the leper to “say nothing to anyone” (Mark 1:44, undevi undév sizys). 
However, the erstwhile leper disobeyed. He told of the event freely, paying no mind to Jesus’s 
command. This scene is identified almost universally as contributing to the secrecy motif, and it 


seems to be invoked in the last verse of the book. At the end of the book, after the crucifixion, 


three women go to Jesus’s tomb and find a young man inside. He says that Jesus is not here and 


32 Morna D. Hooker, The Gospels According to Saint Mark (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 1991), 66. 
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instructs them to go and tell the disciples that Jesus is going to Galilee ahead of them. However, 
they disobey. In terror, they run away and “said nothing to anyone” (Mark 16:8, oddevi ovdév 
citav). So then whether told to say nothing or to say something, those around Jesus are 
disobedient during his life and after his life. The parallel is striking and more significant than 
can be explored here. Yet this example is enough to show that effects of the secrecy motif 
extend beyond the first half of the book. The secrecy motif is not best described as occurring 
here and there in Mark as it is occurring right here and right there in Mark. 

Hooker also challenges the messianic secret’s connection with the main subject of the 
Gospel of Mark, Jesus’s identity. She writes: 

If we believe that Jesus’ actions were characterized by an authority which may fairly be 

termed ‘messianic’, then it is possible that the so-called secret reflects not simply the 

tension between Jesus as he was perceived in his lifetime and as he was confessed after 

the resurrection, but the reluctance of Jesus to make claims about himself: for his 

message was centred on God and on his Kingdom, not on himself, and, if he believed 

himself to be in any sense the Messiah, the last thing he would do was to claim the title 

for himself.*? 
The claim seems to be that more than anything else the so-called messianic secret has to do with 
Jesus deflecting the attention away from himself and directing that attention to God. It is less 
about Jesus’s identity and more about giving glory to God. “Secrecy” is not so much about 
Jesus’s identity as it is about Jesus’s humility and God’s glory. 

The problem with this interpretation is that there is little to no evidence that God’s glory 
is in view. If Jesus commands silence and adjures secrecy, how does this direct the characters’ 
attention or the reader’s attention to God? If one is not to speak of the miracles, then the 


miracles cannot be a segue to God’s glory. In fact, under this rationale it would seem that 


commanding secrecy would take attention away from God. A much simpler explanation is that 


33 Hooker, Mark, 69. 
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Jesus commands silence when his identity is revealed and secrecy when he does not want to be 
recognized. The secrecy motif then is employed to bolster the main argument of the text: Jesus 
is the Son of God. 

An instructive example of the link between secrecy and identity in Mark is found in a 
lexical connection between Mark 3:12 and 4:22. In Mark 3:12, Jesus is said to have rebuked 
unclean spirits “so that they would not make him known (gavepov).” A tension then arises upon 
reading Mark 4:22, “For there is nothing hidden that will not be revealed (pavepw0f), and 
nothing concealed that will not come out in to the open (@avepov).” Concerning this tension, 
Collins writes, “This lexical connection suggests that the identity of Jesus is part of the mystery 
of the kingdom that must be made known.”3* Not a whisper of God’s glory is to be found in this 


secret. 


Second Critique: Number and Relationship of Passages 

While the first critique dealt with how significant the messianic secret is in Mark, the 
second critique grants its significance but questions its literary evidence. Some wish to expand 
the number of passages that Wrede proposed which pertain to the messianic secret while others 
wish to contract the number of passages proposed by Wrede. A representative of those who wish 
to expand the number is Julius Schniewind. He writes, “Dies Geheimnis steht hinter jeder 
einzelnen Perikope.’*° Schniewind practically understands the messianic secret to be Mark’s 
zentrales Dogma. Others are not so bold. 

Ulrich Luz goes in the opposite direction than that of Schniewind. He reads that there are 


two secrecy motifs at play with two different goals. There is the “miracle secret” on the one 


34 Collins, Mark, 303. 
35 Julius Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Markus (Gottingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1977), 20. 
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hand and the “messianic secret proper” on the other hand. °° The first has to do with Jesus’s 
glory being irresistible and the second has to do with Jesus’s messiahship only being able to be 
understood after his death and resurrection. Jiirgen Roloff found Luz’s distinction persuasive. 
However, he wanted to further divide the messianic secret proper into two parts: passages 
dealing with the silencing of demons and passages dealing with the gag order given to the 
disciples.*” The passages dealing with the disciples put emphasis on the time before the 
resurrection and after the resurrection to signify the distinction between the historical Jesus and 
the eschatological Easter Jesus. Heikki Réisénen saw a different divide between Wrede’s 
proposed passages. Accentuating a concession already made by Wrede, R4isanen separates 
Wrede’s parable hypothesis completely from the messianic secret.** 

While one may not want to go as far as Schnienwind, it is difficult to carve up Wrede’s 
proposed passages without first appealing to one’s own solution to the messianic secret to justify 
such a carving. In fact, some of the distinctions, while having some grounding in the text, may 
lean too much on theological categories for their justification. These distinctions also do not 
wrestle with contemporary scholarship’s understanding of Mark as a coherent story and less as 
an arrangement of sources and traditions.*”? The vocabulary of secrecy is either present in or 
associated with these passages. To accept some, let alone all, of the distinctions others have 
made among Wrede’s proposed passages seems to attribute an insensitivity to Mark. This 
insensitivity would paint Mark as oblivious to the likely misreadings that would be caused by its 


similar vocabulary and concepts to describe unconnected issues. 


36 Ulrich Luz, “The Secrecy Motif and the Marcan Christology,” in The Messianic Secret, ed. Christopher 
Tuckett (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983) 75-96. 

37 Jiirgen Roloff, “Das Markusevangelium als Geschichtasdarstellung,” EvT 29 (1969): 73-93. 

38 Heikki Raisanen, “The ‘Messianic Secret’ in the Gospel of Mark,” in Christopher Tuckett, ed., The 
Messianic Secret (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983) 132-140. 

3° David Rhoads, Joanna Dewey, and Donald Michie, Mark as Story: An Introduction to the Narrative of a 
Gospel, 3" ed. (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2012). 
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To use the secrecy motif in so many ways would cause confusion for the reader in trying 
to find a common thread among the secrecy passages when one does not exist. The secrecy 
motif would then be a distracting communication blunder and not a motif at all. This would be a 
hard pill to swallow considering Mark obviously had an elite education, almost assuredly wrote 
multiple drafts of the work, and in all likelihood had a cohort of similarly educated individuals 
on which to test his literary experiments and from which to receive feedback.*° This does not 
mean that every piece of literature that has survived antiquity is a masterpiece. However, it does 
appear to put the burden of proof on those who would detect such communication blunders when 


such editorial guardrails were evidently in place. 


Third Critique: Terminology and Definition 

The last critique to be explored does not deal with various solutions which have been 
offered to explain the messianic secret. This critique deals in large part with the phrase 
“messianic secret” and the exception that scholars have taken with its implications. Far and 
away, the word “messiah” has received the most criticism. To understand why, some context is 
needed. 

Wrede’s solution to the messianic secret was offered in challenge to the conventional 
wisdom of his day. Scholars like Erich Klosterman held that the secrecy motif was a result of a 
tension between Jesus’s desires and the people’s expectations.*! The argument goes like this: 
Jesus knew himself to be the Messiah. However, the Jewish people at the time only expected a 


political messiah which Jesus was not; he was a spiritual messiah. Jesus employed secrecy as a 


4° Robin Faith Walsh, The Origins of Early Christian Literature: Contextualizing the New Testament with 
Greco-Roman Literary Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021). 
4! Eric Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1867). 
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result of this tension. Secrecy, then, was a psychological reaction of Jesus because he wanted to 
educate the people that he was not a political messiah but a spiritual messiah. 

Wrede found this explanation unable to hold water because 1) such psychological 
explanations were not warranted in the text and 2) Jews at the time did not hold to such a clean 
secular/sacred distinction. Wrede agreed that Jews had a messianic expectation of a political ilk. 
However, Wrede believed that the historical Jesus never thought he was the Messiah. Therefore, 
the tension that explained the secrecy motif could not be found between Jesus and the people. 
Wrede looked outside of the narrative for his explanation. There was a three-way tension 
between Jesus’s followers assuming that Jesus was the Messiah (for whatever reason),*” Jews’ 
understanding the Messiah solely in political terms, and Jesus never having a messianic 
consciousness. Jesus never claimed that he was the Messiah because the Messiah was political 
and Jesus’s career was not political. Wrede understood the secrecy motif as a way to negotiate 
this tension. Secrecy for Mark was a retcon to explain how Jesus never claimed to be the 
Messiah, nevertheless he was the Messiah. Keeping his messiahship secret, according to Wrede, 
would explain why it looked like he did not have a messianic consciousness, but in “reality” he 


actually did. 


James H. Charlesworth 


What Wrede left unchallenged was the claim that the Jewish conception of the Messiah 


1.2 


was political.*” This was due in no small part to the fact that Wrede needed the people to have a 


political understanding of the Messiah so as to explain why the historical Jesus never claimed 


42 As was stated above, even as early as Paul, Jesus was referred to as the Messiah. However, he does not 
give a justification or extended argument for this moniker. Jesus was clearly thought to be the Messiah among his 
early followers, but their rationale for such a claim is unclear. 

43 Wrede, Messianic Secret, 221. 
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that he was the Messiah. James H. Charlesworth would later forcefully point out that there was 
no evidence for the claim that the people had a messianic expectation of the political variety.** 
He conducts a survey of Jewish literature before 70 B.C.E. restricted to the lexemes of 1°w and 
yplotoc and finds some interesting results. 

The term “the Messiah” does not occur in the Hebrew Bible.** Messianic expectation 
beings to manifest in the wake of the Maccabean war and only sporadically before then. During 
this period, passages such as Ps 2; 2 Sam 7; Isaiah 7; 9; Zech 9; and Dan 9:26 are interpreted 
messianically. Charlesworth then takes on the claim that the Jewish expectation of the Messiah 
was political. On this front, his critique of Wrede is fivefold. 

First, Wrede incorrectly assumes that the nature of messianic expectation of Jews was 
uniform. Second, he consults with the New Testament and Justin Martyr and neglects important 
Jewish sources (Psalms of Solomon, I Enoch, 4 Ezra, and 2 Baruch). Third, he takes it for 
granted that all Jews were looking forward to the coming of the Messiah. Fourth, he cites only 
the New Testament to reconstruct the Jewish belief in the Messiah. Fifth, he attempts to draw a 
sharp line between Jesus and his followers and Jews. Charlesworth ultimately concludes that 
messianic expectations were all over the map. Some thought there would be one Messiah; some 
thought there would be two. Some conceive of a militant messiah; others do not. Some write of 
the death of the Messiah coinciding with an age of restoration; others do not. Some see the 
messianic work applying to only Jews; some see it expanding beyond Jews. It is not even clear 
that most Jews had a messianic expectation. Charlesworth helpfully paints a complicated 


landscape of Jewish messianic expectations. 


44 James H. Charlesworth, “From Messianology to Christology: Problems and Prospects,” in The Messiah: 
Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity, ed. James H. Charelsworth (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992), 3-35. 

45 He makes a concession that “the Anointed One” does mean “a prophet, a priest, and especially a king.” 
Charlesworth, “From Messianology to Christology,” 11. 
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Jack Dean Kingsbury & Heikki Rdisdnen 

Jack Dean Kingsbury also takes issue with the use of the term “messianic” but for 
different reasons. Taking Raisénen’s lead, Kingsbury finds that the secret in Mark does not so 
much concern Jesus’s status as the Messiah as much as it is his identity as the Son of God.*° The 
drawback with the title “Messiah” is that it is too vague. Kingsbury not only finds “Son of God” 
more specific but also used by God at turning points in the narrative, in the beginning and in the 
middle of Mark (1:11; 9:7). “Indeed, ‘Son of God’ is the only title in Mark’s story which 
transcendent beings and human characters alike apply to Jesus.”*” It seems more accurate and 
helpful then to describe the secrecy motif in Mark as the secret of divine sonship.** However, 
Kingsbury, like Raisaénen before him, continues to use the phrase “messianic secret” as a “bow to 
convention.”*? 

When considering the notion of secrecy in the messianic secret on the other hand, 
Kingsbury and Raisanen part ways. Overall, Raisaénen does not see the secrecy motif as playing 
that much of a role in Mark’s narrative. Specifically, Raisanen sees that secrecy is violated at 
several points in the text.°? Kingsbury addresses each one of the points where RAisanen claims 
that secrecy breaks down.>! 

Kingsbury begins with Raisanen’s objection to the term “bridegroom” in Mark 2:19-20. 
The term, according to Raisanen, has public overtones and therefore breaks the messianic secret. 


Kingsbury responds by pointing out that “bridegroom” is a metaphor and as such need not 


46 Kingsbury, Christology, 13-15. 

47 Kingsbury, Christology, 142. 

48 This is further expounded below. 

4° Kingsbury, Christology, 13-14. 

5° Raisanen, Messiasgeheimnis, 143-168. 
5! Kingsbury, Christology, 15-21. 
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import all the connotations of the term. He also says that the metaphor is undefined other than 
referring to Jesus, therefore the public aspect of “bridegroom” is not being utilized. 

Raisanen offers the centurion’s confession at the cross (Mark 15:39) as contradicting the 
information embargo in place before the resurrection (Mark 9:9) because the crucifixion takes 
place before the resurrection. Kingsbury notes that the command not to speak about what 
happened on the mountain was given to Peter, James, and John, not the centurion. 

Raisanen finds the parable of the wicked husbandmen is at odds with the concept of 
secrecy because Mark says that the Jewish leaders knew the parable was about them (Mark 12:1- 
12). Kingsbury disputes this reading on account of it being surface level. In his estimation, this 
reading neglects the Jewish leaders’ response of wanting to lay hands on Jesus though dissuaded 
from doing so only because they feared the crowd (Mark 12:12). This, according to Kingsbury, 
shows that they understood the parable on one level, but they did not understand its significance. 
Evidence that they did not understand is in their rejection of the truth claim of Jesus’s parable. If 
they did not understand, then the secret remains intact. 

Jesus’s trial before the Sanhedrin (Mark 14:55-65) is another problem passage for 
Raisanen when matched up to a secrecy motif. When Jesus was asked by the high priest if he 
was the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed, he answers in the affirmative. This case is closed for 
Raisanen but not for Kingsbury. He highlights the fact that the construction of the high priest’s 
question expects a negative answer. In other words, it is a leading question that encourages 
denial. Kingsbury takes the high priest’s skeptical question and his supposed charge of 
blasphemy as evidence that the secret remains unbroken because the high priest denies the 


truthfulness of Jesus’s statement. 
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At this point, Kingsbury temporarily sets aside Raisanen and entertains two potential 
counter examples of the secrecy motif: the Gerasene demoniac mentioning the Son of the Most 
High God (Mark 5:7) and Jesus mentioning “the Son” (Mark 13:32). Kingsbury dismisses the 
Gerasene demoniac’s address as a counter example, considering that it happens in private. It is 
only later, after the death of the swine, that the herdsmen come into the scene (Mark 5:15-20). 
He does not regard the mention of Jesus as “the Son” as a break in the secret because Jesus is 
talking about the destruction of the temple which happens after the resurrection. He sees that 
reference to “the Son” in the context of a distant setting, “Mark effectively removes it from the 
flow of his story that moves between baptism and crucifixion—resurrection.”? 

Kingsbury then disagrees with Réisénen by addressing the public declarations of the son 
of David and the Son of Man. Kingsbury takes on the most problematic of the son of David 
declarations, the healing of Bartimaeus (10:46-52). He readily admits that Bartimaeus calls 
Jesus the son of David in public not once but twice. However, Jesus is called son of David and 
not the Son of God. The secrecy of divine sonship is maintained but starting to be hinted at more 
and more strongly as this part of the narrative unfolds. Kingsbury’s response to the Son of Man 
declaration is similar to the son of David declaration. When Jesus declares that he is the Son of 
Man in public (Mark 2:10, 28; 8:34), he is not directly declaring that he is the Son of God. 

While Son of Man and Son of God may have the same referent and possibly the same denotation, 


Kingsbury argues that the two titles have different functions in Mark. 


Ole Davidson 


*? Kingsbury, Christology, 19. 
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Some scholars do not critique the validity of the messianic secret but seek to reimagine it. 
Ole Davidson imagines not a messianic secret but messianic secrets.°> The first secret is that 
Jesus is the Christ. The second secret is what Christ means. This second secret, according to 
Davidson, is actually composed of three additional secrets: 1) virtual Christ, 2) actuated Christ, 
and 3) realized Christ. These three secrets, constituting what Christ means, are the three 
narrative phases in Mark. Mark is, in Davidson’s estimation, a “processual christology.”>* Jesus 
is not Christ but rather becomes Christ through being baptized/anointed (virtual Christ), crucified 
(actuated Christ), and raised (realized Christ). Therefore, the second secret can only be 
conveyed in narrative form unlike the first secret which takes the form of a declarative statement, 
Jesus is the Christ. There seems to be several problems presented here when the secret is 
dissected in this way. 

The most glaring problem with seeing multiple messianic secrets is similar to that of 
Wrede’s articulation of the messianic secret. “Messiah” (or “Christ’’) in the messianic secret is 
not entirely appropriate because as Kingsbury and James Dunn have pointed out, secrecy in 
Mark is more often associated with the title “Son of God” than any other title.°> On top of this, 
Jesus is said to be God’s Son before the crucifixion or resurrection (Mark 9:7). Davidson’s 
response would most likely be that when God spoke at Jesus baptism (1:11), he was making a 
covenant with Jesus and expressing what awaited him not declaring what he was. However, the 
word covenant is never mentioned nor is the concept with its explicit stipulations and future 


fulfillments. 


3 Ole Davidson, The Narrative Jesus: A Semiotic Reading of Mark’s Gospel (Aarhus: Aarhus University, 
1993), 333-337. 

*4 Davidson, Narrative, 335. 

55 Kingsbury, Christology, 13; James Dunn, “The Messianic Secret in Mark” in The Messianic Secret, ed. 
Christopher Tuckett (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 116-131. 
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Camille Focant 

Some scholars do not want to multiply the messianic secret but exchange the secret for a 
“mystery” seeing that the Greek word, pwwotiptov, can be translated either way. Camille 
Focant’s promotion of mystery and demotion of secrecy is claimed to be rooted in the irony of 
Mark but in the next breath is shifted to oxymorons.°° He adopts Yvan Bourquin’s definition of 
oxymoron as “une contradiction dont les duex memberses s’excluent l’un |’autre de manié 
absolue — tout en se fondant I’un dans I’autre.”>’ Focant finds Mark 4:11 of singular importance, 
“And he said to them, ‘To you has been given 16 pwotnptov of the kingdom of God, but for those 
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outside, everything comes in parables.’” He interprets “the good soil” in the previous parable as 
those who can accept the fructification of the seed/word as a mystery. In Focant’s estimation, it 
is difficult to accept the mystery of the kingdom because this mystery is inexhaustible and 
escapes control, yet this kingdom/reign demands control over all of one’s life. The mystery of 
God’s reign is oxymoronic: knowledge of a mystery. To know that there is more to know and 
that one will never know it is to know. The phenomena of the messianic secret then for Focant 
becomes a Christology of a mystical type.*® 

Focant may be in danger of double speak in the articulation of his position. He says it is 


nonsense to want to solve a mystery because a mystery by its nature will always remain elusive. 


How then can the mystery be given to those inside? The answer, it seems, is that the mystery is 


5° Camille Focant, “Mystére et/ou secret chez Marc,” RTL 50 (2019): 500. Focant’s argument should be 
distinguished from that of Geert Van Oyen, “Du secret messianique au mystere divin: Le sens de la narratologie” in 
Reading Mark in the Twenty-First Century: Method and Meaning, ed. Geer Van Oyen (Leuven: Peeters, 2019), 3- 
37. Van Oyen amplifies divine mystery rather than Focant’s Christology of a mystical type. 

57 Y, Bourquin, “Le ‘soleil noir’ ou l’oxymore implicite dans I’évangile selon Marc,” in Raconter, 
interpreter, annoncer, ed. Y. Bourquin and E. Steffek (Genéve: Labor et Fides, 2003), 94. When making such fine 
literary distinctions, it would seem advisable not to collapse irony into oxymoron. See the discussion of irony and 
its distinction from an oxymoron below. 

58 Camille Focant, “Une christology de type ‘mystique’ (Marc 1.1-16.8),” NTS 55 (2009): 1-21. 
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given to them mystically. It is given to them by letting them know that there is a mystery, and 
they can never have the mystery. This seems to be putting a hat on a hat. The secret, simply put, 
is that Jesus is the Son of God. Focant could respond by saying “Yes, but what that means is a 
mystery.” If he did say this, he would be in danger of committing Davidson’s misstep by 
understanding multiple secrets. The secret is singular, with which Focant would no doubt agree, 


and revealed to the same extent that it was concealed, on at least two occasions (Mark 1:11; 9:7). 


David F. Watson 

David F. Watson is another scholar who wishes to challenge “secrecy.” However, he 
does not exchange secrecy for something that is secrecy adjacent but does away with it almost 
entirely. He is able to do this by understanding the passages related to the messianic secret not 
having to do with information about Jesus’s identity but with “honor” concerning Jesus’s 
kingdom standing. For example, Jesus deflects the popular honor that would be due him 
according to cultural norms because of his healings by commanding the healed not to say 
anything to anyone (Mark 1:40-45; 5:21-24, 35-43; 7:31-37; 8:22-26). Jesus heals in private so 
that the healed do not feel the social pressure of a patron-client relationship (Mark 5: 21-24, 35- 
43; 7:31-37; 8:22-26). Jesus sidesteps social obligations to demons because they use honorific 
titles by silencing them (Mark 1:23-28; 1:34; 3:12). These countercultural moves by Jesus 
communicates to the reader the new honor system that is at work in the kingdom, the first shall 
be last and the last shall be first (Mark 10:31). 

Watson wishes to see Mark making subversive moves against the honor and shame 
system of his day, but this comes at the cost of Jesus’s identity. While Watson talks about 


identity, sixty-four times in fact, when it is used in conjunction with Jesus it is a means to an end. 
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It is not the thesis of the book. In the verses that make up the messianic secret according to 
Watson, they ultimately are about honor and shame and have less to do with Jesus being the Son 
of God, full stop. He makes the argument that because honor and shame were so deeply 
embedded in Mark’s culture, Mark does not need to bring up honor and shame explicitly. This 
principle may or may not be true. However, applied to this particular instance, it seems 
questionable. On several occasions, Watson claims that Jesus’s behavior is countercultural vis-a- 
vis honor and shame. If this is the case, it seems natural to bring up explicitly what one is 
challenging. There are of course exceptions to this such as wanting to avoid retribution from the 
one being critiqued. Nevertheless, who or what is being critiqued is put in code. Watson’s 
argument does not fall within such exceptions. His argument critiques something in the culture 
at large and not a particular individual or institution. Watson’s argument for Mark neglecting to 
bring up honor and shame explicitly is that it is just in the water and one does not need to state 
the obvious. His argument rests on this assumption and therefore is unconvincing. Even more 
disturbing is Watson’s methodological misstep. It seems that the claim that Mark does not need 
to use the vocabulary of honor culture because it is just a given verges on, if not crosses the line 
into, being unfalsifiable. Identity is also a pervasive cultural concept. Yet in challenging it, 


Mark brings it up explicitly, “Who do people say that I am?” (Mark 8:27). 


Conclusion 
David Aune’s words are as true today as they were in 1969, “William Wrede is still with 
us.”°? Having put aside Wrede’s solution to the messianic secret and focusing on the viability of 


the messianic secret, the messianic secret has weathered several critiques, some more damaging 


*° David Aune, “The Problem of the Messianic Secret,” NovT 11 (1969): 1. 
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than others. The most difficult critique comes from the concept of the Messiah. It is ill- 
conceived and plays a lesser role than the Son of God with respect to Jesus’s identity. This is 
cause for pivoting, not rejecting the messianic secret. When it comes to secrecy, the waters 
become a bit murkier. Secrecy needs to be complicated because on its own it requires too many 
qualifications of the concept and too much squinting at the text. This can be detected in the 
variability of the persuasiveness of Kingsbury’s defenses against Raisanen’s challenges. Some 
further explanation is needed to describe the concealment passages and public passages of the 
messianic secret. This section has sought to answer the question is there a there there? The 
answer is yes. Yet greater specificity of secrecy or integration of another Markan concept with 
secrecy is needed. To that end, the next section explores Mark’s use of anagnorisis and as a 


result Jesus is being cagey about his identity. 
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Chapter 4: Anagnorisis in Ancient Greek Literature and Its Use in Mark 


Introduction 

A shortcoming to all the approaches to the messianic secret in the Gospel of Mark so far 
has been their lack of emphasis on comparative literature. The solutions to the messianic secret 
which overemphasize the redactional, theological, and/or sociological perspective to the neglect 
or even rejection of the literary perspective will never be completely satisfying. This is because 
the literary “solution” to the messianic secret is the center around which the redactional, 
theological, and sociological perspectives orbit.! 

The argument then is that the messianic secret in Mark is the result of a classical 


anagnorisis complex (secrecy, personal identity, danger, the recognition, and the decision) minus 


' The “historical” perspective is not included here because in this context historical perspective could mean 
something so broad as to encompass all of the other criticisms, for what kind of criticism could be considered 
timeless? It could also mean something as specific as the political, meteorological, geological, etc. context of the 
passage in question. To avoid such confusion the use of the phrase “historical criticism” will be used sparingly. 
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the ultimate recognition “scene.” To that end, this section brings five lines of argumentation to 
bear.’ 

First, anagnorisis is prevalent in ancient Greek narrative literature so much so that it 
would not only be commonplace but also anticipated by ancient Greek readers/hearers. This will 
be demonstrated by showing its occurrence in major works that were used in the educated 
curriculum of those who wished to read and write, or even just read, Greek at the time. 
Anagnorisis was taken so seriously that it was also the subject of literary analysis by ancient 
Greek critics distinguishing effective anagnorisis from poor anagnorisis. Furthermore, 
anagnorisis did not die out after the classical period. It had numerous imitators in the Hellenistic 
period. These imitators were not just those who employed traditional Greek myths either. 
Jewish narrative writers at the time also made use of anagnorisis. It also did not stay confined to 
the Greek language. It was so influential that Greek anagnorisis appears cross culturally in Latin 
literature by way of imitation and rewriting. Christian narratives after the Gospel of Mark 
likewise utilized anagnorisis. Anagnorisis was a very popular literary device to interrogate 
conceptions of personal identity and interpersonal relationships in ancient Greek narratives. 

Second, it is necessary to understand the broader complex that surrounds anagnorisis. 
Traditionally, “anagnorisis” is taken to mean the scene or moment when a character realizes the 
true identity of another character. This terminology will be retained. However, for the sake of 
clarity, this project will tend to use the phrase “recognition scene” to indicate the moment when a 


character realizes the true identity of another character. That being said, a recognition scene does 


> Literary anagnorisis and political anagnorisis should not be confused. Although they have some traits in 
common, political anagnorisis describes the struggle of for groups to be accredited with equal status among equal 
groups. See Patchen Markell, “Tragic Recognition: Action and Identity in Antigone and Aristotle,” Political Theory 
1 (2003): 6-38; and Adam B. Seligman and Robert P. Weller, How Things Count as the Same: Memory, Mimesis, 
and Metaphor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018). 
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not come out of nowhere. There are elements put into place that lead up to that recognition scene 
and elements that come in its wake. The conditions that lead up to the recognition scene, the 
recognition scene, and the fallout from the recognition scene is what this project will refer to as 
an “anagnorisis complex.” Anagnorisis complexes will be identified as being of three kinds as 
well as having two different perspectives. 

Third, an exegetical investigation will connect messianic secrecy episodes in the Gospel 
of Mark with various episodes within different anagnorisis complexes found in the Odyssey. 
These connections will show that the messianic secret in Mark is of the “Odyssean type” if not a 
direct imitation of the anagnorisis complexes found in the Odyssey. The exegetical investigation 
will be divided into three sections: silencing the demons, silencing the healed, and silencing the 
disciples. 

Fourth, the project will explain why the anagnorisis complex in the Gospel of Mark has 
been so hard to identify for scholars. Mark houses an anagnorisis complex without the 
appearance of an ultimate recognition scene. This section argues for an almost insurmountable 
tension in Mark because on the one hand the ultimate recognition scene of the Odyssean type is 
associated with escape from danger and on the other hand the Son of Man/Messiah is to be 
killed. The tension in the literary construction of Mark is alleviated by the retention of all of the 
anagnorisis complex save the ultimate recognition scene itself. The removal of the ultimate 
recognition scene in Mark results in an opposite outcome to that of the Odyssey: the victory of 
the suitors (the crowd), the faithlessness of Penelope (the elders, chief priests, and scribes), and 
the incompetence of Telemachus (the disciples). The removal, or better still arrest, of the 


ultimate recognition scene allows Jesus to be killed and therefore to be the Messiah. 
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A final section reintroduces the notion of Bioc into the conversation. The project 
challenges the idea that an anagnorisis complex that drives the plot of a narrative is compatible 
with the very premise of a Bioc. An anagnorisis complex that drives a narrative is about the 
dramatic tension that the reader feels between the characters in the narrative that reaches a 
catharsis. A Bioc seeks to inform the reader about the character of its subject so that the reader 
may imitate him/her or act in the opposite way if his/her character is ignoble. That being said, a 


recognition scene can be ina Bioc. But an anagnorisis complex does not drive the plot of a Bios. 


The Popularity of Anagnorisis in Ancient Greek Narratives 


This section seeks to make the point that anagnorisis was so popular in ancient Greek 
narratives that it would be odd for the Gospel of Mark, being an ancient Greek narrative, not to 
consider incorporating anagnorisis. On top of this, it could have been potentially confusing for 
an ancient Greek reader to have a narrative to explore identity and not use anagnorisis. An 
ancient Greek reader/hearer would have had a heightened sensitivity to, bordering on the 
expectation of, anagnorisis in its many iterations and innumerable inflections when encountering 
a narrative. After all, it is found in seminal narrative works of the language, is the subject of 
ancient literary critics, and is imitated and rewritten by later non-Jews, Jews, and Latin writers. 
Christians after the Gospel of Mark also utilized anagnorisis. Anagnorisis was close at hand, 
well known, and useful to investigate personal identity and interpersonal relationships in ancient 


Greek narratives at the time the author of Mark wrote his gospel.* 


3 The question of personal identity should not be confused with the question of “What does it mean to be 
human?”. This latter question is not explored with anagnorisis because it deals with humanity generally and not so 
and so’s individuality. The question of humanity is explored with things that are not human such as animals and 
deities. The question of personal identity is explored with the identity of other people and an individual’s divided 
identity or multiple identities. 
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Anagnorisis in Seminal Greek Narratives 

While many seminal Greek narratives could be surveyed, only six will be considered 
here. The reasons for including these six are that they are representative of different genres, 
different anagnorisis types, and are used later below in the paper to make different points. They 
are the Odyssey, Oedipus Rex, Heracles, Electra, and Iphigenia in Tauris. Before beginning this 


however, there should be a quick note on Hellenistic paideia. 


Hellenistic Paideia 
The Jliad and the Odyssey are arguably the two pillars of western literature. They are 
both traditionally attributed to Homer, are epic poems, cover events that have led up to the 
Trojan War for ten years (in medias res), are written in dactylic hexameter, and consist of twenty- 
four books each. “The poets were regarded as the educators of their society....”* Homer was 
considered to be the poet par excellence in the ancient world. His standing as an educator was 
omnipresent, so much so that Plato felt the need to critique his pedagogy: 
Then, Glaucon, said I, when you meet encomiasts of Homer who tell us that this poet has 
been the educator of Hellas, and that for the conduct and refinement of human life he is 
worthy of our study and devotion, and that we should order our entire lives by the 
guidance of this poet, we must love and salute them as doing the best they can, and 
concede to them that Homer is the most poetic of poets and the first of tragedians, but we 
must know the truth, that we can admit no poetry into our city save only hymns to the 
gods and the praises of good men. (Plato, Res., 606e) 
Of the three divisions of Greek educators (zo1d0Tpibys, KWaptotiis, and ypapwatiotys), 


grammarians would have their students first memorize the alphabet and then memorize seminal 


poems. Again Plato: 


4 Frederick Arthur George Beck and Rosalind Thomas, “education, Greek,” OCD 
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Later on when they send the children to school, their instructions to the masters lay much 
more emphasis on good behavior than on letters or music. The teachers take good care of 
this, and when boys have learned their letters and are ready to understand the written 
word as formerly the spoken, they set the works of good poets before them on their desks 
to read and make them learn them by heart, poems containing much admonition and 
many stories, eulogies, and panegyrics of the good men of old, so that the child may be 
inspired to imitate them. (Plato, Prt., 325e-326a) 


This diet rich in poetry did not phase out during the Hellenistic period when the Gospel of Mark 
would have been written. “The pattern of education established in Classical Athens was brought 
in the early years of the Hellenistic era to a definitive form which endured with only slight 
changes to the end of the ancient world.”* It would have been nigh impossible for the author of 
Mark to have had a Greek education and not to have parts of the //iad and the Odyssey 
memorized along with other poems such as the Greek tragedies. Ronald F. Hock writes: 
Indeed, Homer’s role in education was varied, continuous, and profound: names from 
Homer were some of the first words students ever learned, lines from Homer were some 
of the first sentences they ever read, lengthy passages from Homer were the first they 
ever memorized and interpreted, events and themes from Homer were the ones they often 
treated in compositional exercises, and lines and metaphors from Homer were often used 
to adorn their speeches and to express their self-presentation.° 
It is clear then that Homer was used to its pedagogical fullest in each progressive phase of 
education. 
Robyn Faith Walsh pushes her reader to take seriously the literary environment of the 
author of Mark: 
With a patent interest in the interpretation of Judean literature, our gospel writer, living 
postwar, is allied to Judaism in some measure and has read, among other things, a good 
deal of Greco-Roman literature (e.g., Homer, some philosophy, bio7). Presumably male, 


his ability to read and write at a reasonably high level indicates that he has receive a 
Greek education and possesses both a specialist’s knowledge of texts and an awareness of 


>F. A. G. Beck and R. Thomas, “education, Greek,” OED 

® Ronald F. Hock, “Homer in Greco-Roman Education,” in Mimesis and Intertextuality in Antiquity and 
Christianity, ed. Dennis MacDonald (Harrisburg: Trinity Press, 2001), 77. Also see Ronald F. Hock, “The 
Educational Curriculum in Chariton’s Callirhoe” in Ancient Fiction: The Matrix of Early Christian and Jewish 
Narrative, ed. Jo-Ann A. Brant, Charles W. Hedrick, and Chris Shea (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2005), 
15-36. 
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current issues being discussed among other cultural producers—such as the significance of 
the destruction of the Temple, Stoic physics, genealogies, territories under imperial 
control, legislation, and the Mediterranean gods. He is also interested in certain kinds of 
esoteric or paradoxographical materials: riddles, teachings, signs, and wonder-workings. 
He is outside the dominant cultural field; he is not Vergil. But he has enough skill, 
means, and training to try his hand at a creative piece of writing.’ 


It is tempting to say that the Mark of Acts 12:12 and/or of Papias is most likely not the author of 
the Gospel of Mark and pass over its significance.* The author of the Gospel of Mark was an 
elite intellectual of his day. On this point Catherine Hezser is worth quoting at length: 


Although the exact literacy rate amongst ancient Jews cannot be determined, Meir Bar- 
Ilan's suggestion that the Jewish literacy rate must have been lower than the literacy rate 
amongst Romans in the first centuries C.E. seems very plausible. Whether the average 
literacy rate amongst Palestinian Jews was only 3 percent, as Bar-Ilan has reckoned,' or 
slightly higher, must ultimately remain open. The question naturally depends on what one 
understands by "literacy". If "literacy" is determined as the ability to read documents, 
letters, and "simple" literary texts in at least one language and to write more than one's 
signature oneself, it is quite reasonable to assume that the Jewish literacy rate was well 
below the 10-15 percent (of the entire population, including women) which Harris has 
estimated for Roman society in imperial times. If by "literacy" we mean the ability to 
read a few words and sentences and to write one's own signature only, Jews probably 
came closer to the Roman average rate.’ 


It should be lost on no one that the author of Mark had enough exposure to Greek narratives that 
he felt confident to compose a narrative of his own. This point is as important as it is obvious. 
To produce a narrative like the Gospel of Mark requires a high level of education.'® It also 
seems more likely than not that this was not his first attempt at narrative composition. There is 


no reason to think the Gospel of Mark was the author’s one and only stab at writing a narrative, 


7 Robyn Faith Walsh, The Origins of Early Christian Literature: Contextualizing the New Testament within 
Greco-Roman Literary Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2023), 131. 

8 Eusebius quotes Papias of Hierapolis saying that a man named Mark was an interpreter of Peter and he 
wrote down the teachings of Peter in the form of ypgia but did not try to put them in some kind of order according 
to the Aoyia of the Lord. (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 3.39) 

° Catherine Hezser, Jewish Literacy in Roman Palestine (Tiibingen: Mohr Seibeck, 2001), 496. 

'0 Tt is true that Origen thinks that the apostles “had not acquired even the merest elements of learning...” 
(Origen, Cels. 1.62). This may or may not be true. However, the scholarly consensus is that they did not author the 
canonical gospels. Additionally, he needs for the rhetoric of the canonical gospels not to be of the highest quality 
for his argument that God’s power works through weak vessels. 
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let alone the only thing he ever wrote. Mark could have owned a slave for scribal purposes who 
was also classically educated and who had little to no understanding of the Christian message let 
alone had Christian convictions. This would possibly mean that when Mark was composing, 
there were at least two people involved that had a classical education. In addition to formal 
education, displaying one’s knowledge of Homer was a form of impromptu and organized 


entertainment (e.g., rhapsodic recitation of Homeric poetry at the Panathenea). 


The Odyssey 

The /liad covers the events before the fall of Troy, and the Odyssey largely depicts the 
events after the fall of Troy. The former is mainly concerned with Achilles, and the latter 
revolves around Odysseus. The former has as its major theme k/eos, glory, and the latter has as 
its major theme nostos, homecoming. With uncertainty and reception being inherent in nostos, 
the Odyssey more than that //iad is fertile ground for anagnorisis. 

The Odyssey is named after Odysseus, an outstanding veteran who turned the tide of the 
Trojan war in favor of the Greeks but is now struggling to get back to his island kingdom of 
Ithaca where his wife, Penelope and infant son—now fully grown son—Telemachus, await his 
return. The outline of the book does not match up with the chronology of events depicted in the 
book because of Odysseus and others recounting past events (erzdhlte Zeit vs. Erzdhizeit). The 
outline can be divided into four sections:!! 

The Telemachy or Adventures of Telemachos, i-iv 

The Homecoming of Odysseus, v-viii and xiii. 1-187 


The Great Wanderings, 1x-xii 
Odysseus on Ithaka, xili.187-xxiv.548 


'! Richmond Lattimore, “Introduction,” in The Odyssey of Homer, by Homer, trans. Richmond Lattimore 
(New York: Harper Perennial, 2007), 1. 
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The first section, the Telemachy, establishes how bad things are back in Ithaca and Odysseus’s 
inability to go there. In Odysseus’s absence, suitors have coming calling for Penelope’s hand in 
marriage assuming Odysseus to be dead. They are not interested in Penelope the woman but 
Penelope the widow, the inheritor of Odysseus. To simplify matters for themselves, they plot to 
kill Telemachus. On top of all this, the suitors are eating Penelope out of house and home and 
will not stop until she chooses one of the suitors for a husband. Odysseus is not already in Ithaca 
because he is held fast on the island of a nymph named Calypso because she wants him to marry 
her. In addition to this nymphine impediment, Poseidon, the god of the sea, holds a grudge 
against Odysseus and will not allow Odysseus to reach his island home by way of the sea. 
Athena (the divine patron of Odysseus) and Zeus (the father of Athena, brother of Poseidon, and 
the ruler of the gods) hold counsel and decide that while Poseidon is away on business, they will 
help Odysseus escape Calypso and help Telemachus gather intelligence on his missing father. 

The second section leaves Telemachus behind and shifts the focus to Odysseus. 
Odysseus is released from Calypso and constructs a makeshift raft to sail on the sea whereupon 
he is sighted by Poseidon. In his rage, Poseidon shipwrecks him upon the island of the 
Phaeacians. The Phaeacians give aid and comfort to Odysseus. He explains how he reached 
these shores all the while not giving away his true identity. Feasting and games ensue. At the 
games, he almost gives away his identity by his boasting and physical prowess. The court then 
retires to the banquet hall where Odysseus requests to hear of “Odysseus” and the Trojan horse 
by the bard named Demodocus. The tears that well from hearing the bard’s story betray his 
identity. 

The third section has Odysseus come clean about who he is and tell of his adventures up 


unto this point: his run in with the lotus-eaters, his concealing his identity from and blinding of 
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and revealing his name to a cyclops named Polyphemus, son of Poseidon, his receiving a bag full 
of wind from Aeolus which would prove his undoing, his immunity from being turned into a pig 
by Circe unlike his companions, his journey to Hades where no one can speak to him until after 
they drink ram’s blood, his navigating the sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, his slumber while his 
crew eat the sacred herd of Helios, and finally his shipwreck upon Calypso’s island as 
punishment for his crew’s unholy feast. 

Up until now there have been an anagnorisis here an anagnorisis there. In this last 
section the number of anagnorises explode. According to Peter Gainsford’s count, there are 
fifteen recognition scenes in the second half of the book.'* The Phaeacians, moved by 
Odysseus’s story, send him safely to Ithaca where Athena awaits him. She transforms him into a 
beggar so that no one can recognize him. Unbeknownst to Odysseus’s swine herder, Eumaeus, 
he shares a meal with his master. Odysseus runs into his son, Telemachus, and transfigures 
before Telemachus to reveal his true identity before returning to his disguise. People do not 
recognize him not even his wife, Penelope. One who does recognize him though is his faithful 
hunting dog, Argus. Being at the end of his life, the excitement of seeing his master overwhelms 
him, and Argus dies. One of the suitors pits Odysseus against another beggar to fight. Odysseus 
wins. He then finds out that some of the suitors are sleeping with Penelope’s handmaidens. 
Penelope then has pity on the “beggar” and commands Eurycleia, Odysseus’s aged wet nurse, to 
wash his feet. She recognizes him by a scar on his ankle, a scar that he sustained in his youth 
from a boar while hunting with his father. She then tips over the bronze washing bowl in 
excitement. The warbling echoes throughout the halls. She is told in no uncertain terms not to 


speak of his identity. Later, Penelope says that she will hold a contest tomorrow of might and 


2 Peter Gains, “Formal Analysis of Recognition Scenes in the ““Odyssey,’” JHS 123 (2003): 41. 
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skill for her hand, stringing Odysseus’s bow and shooting an arrow through the heads of twelve 
axes lined up ina row. That night the suitors plan Telemachus’s death. The next day, the suitors 
are failing miserably to string the bow, all the while Telemachus and the loyal household slaves 
carry out Odysseus’s counterattack preparations. While being mocked, Odysseus the beggar tries 
his hand at stringing the bow and does it with ease as well as landing his mark with the arrow. 
Stunned and unarmed, the suitors are quickly killed by Odysseus and company but not before 
Odysseus reveals his true identity. Penelope is not quite convinced yet that this man is Odysseus, 
so she tests him with a riddle/task. She is convinced when he answers correctly. After this, 
Odysseus goes to his father, but he too must be convinced of Odysseus’s identity. The poem 
ends with the relatives of the suitors seeking revenge for the death of their kinsmen. Just in time 


however, Athena appears and quickly puts down this would-be Ithacan civil war. 


Oedipus Rex 

Oedipus Rex by Sophocles is the first chronological play in a trilogy of Greek tragedies 
(Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone). The poem does not convey events to the 
audience in chronological order. While the play takes place in the span of one day, past events 
are recounted out of chronological order. The audience must piece together the chronology of 
several years throughout the play as more and more information comes to light. While in the 
Odyssey the plot is driven along by one anagnorisis after another, Oedipus Rex builds up to one 
terrible anagnorisis. 

All is well with king Oedipus, his kingdom of Thebes, his wife Jocasta, and their four 
children until one day a plague breaks out in Thebes and the people complain to Oedipus. He 


dispatches Creon, Jocasta’s brother and his brother-in-law, to receive an oracle about the plague 
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from the oracle at Delphi. Creon returns and says that the plague is caused by the unavenged 
murder of Laius, the previous king and Jocasta’s first husband. Seeking further clarification, 
Oedipus calls in Tiresias, the blind prophet, to give his prophecy about the plague. Although 
reluctant at first, Tiresias finally tells Oedipus that he is the murderer after much badgering. An 
argument ensues between Oedipus and Creon because Oedipus suspects that Creon and Tiresias 
are in league to usurp his throne through this oracle and prophecy and on account that Creon, 
being the queen’s brother, has a claim to the throne. Jocasta tries to calm Oedipus by saying that 
prophecies often come to nothing. For an example, Jocasta recounts that her previous husband, 
Laius, was prophesied to be killed by their son. However, she points out that he died at the 
hands of a band of robbers where three roads meet. 

Jocasta’s words remind Oedipus that years ago he killed an old man where three roads 
meet. Shaken, Oedipus tells Jocasta of a time when he was in his hometown of Corinth when a 
drunken man said that his father, the king of Corinth, was not his father. He then sought 
confirmation at the oracle of Delphi where he was told that he would kill his father and marry his 
mother. He then says that he made up his mind never to go back to Corinth so as to avoid the 
prophecy and made his way to Thebes. On the way, he killed an old man where three roads 
meet. To put his mind at ease, he calls for the shepherd who witnessed Laius’s murder and who 
testified that a band of robbers killed Laius. In the meantime, Oedipus receives a messenger 
from Corinth telling of his father’s death. Oedipus is relieved that his father did not die by his 
hand but still fears the prophecy about him marrying his mother, the Corinthian queen. The 
messenger tries to calm Oedipus by saying that the queen of Corinth is not his mother. The 
messenger knows this because he was a shepherd in Thebes at the time who grazed his flock with 


a certain Theben shepherd who gave him a baby which in turn he gave to the king and queen of 
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Corinth. The messenger says that baby was Oedipus. Oedipus then finds out that the Theben 
shepherd in question was the same one who witnessed Laius’s murder. 

Just then the Theben shepherd arrives and is reluctant to answer any questions. After 
being threatened, the Theben shepherd folds and tells how Laius and Jocasta, king and queen of 
Thebes, gave their baby boy to him so he would expose the baby to the elements to die. This is 
because they received a prophecy that the boy would someday kill Laius, and the king and queen 
wanted to avoid the prophecy. Unable to carry out the act, the Theben shepherd gave the baby to 
a Corinthian shepherd to find him a home. Jocasta attempts to dissuade Oedipus from this line of 
inquiry, but after she fails, she runs off to her chambers. Oedipus is now putting everything 
together. The king and queen of Corinth are not his parents. Laius and Jocasta, king and queen 
of Thebes are his parents. Oedipus’s wife is Oedipus’s mother. He then hears that Jocasta has 
hung herself over their marriage bed. He goes to her body, takes out the broach from her clothes, 
and uses it to gouge his eyes out now that he can see the truth. Oedipus has had an anagnorisis 


of himself. 


Hercules furens 

Heracles furens is one of two plays that the tragedian Euripides wrote concerning 
Heracles, son of Zeus and Alcmena, stepson of Amphitryon. Heracles is unique among the 
ancient Greek heroes for being panhellenic and not the king of a particular region or city. This is 
of course in contradistinction to Odysseus being king of Ithaca and Oedipus being king of 
Thebes. A distinction of this poem, as compared to that of the Odyssey and Oedipus Rex, lies in 
its anagnorisis dealing not with the main character’s identity but with the identity of those around 


him. 
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The play begins with Amphitryon informing the audience that he is the grandson of 
Perseus and the father of Heracles who is away in Hades fulfilling the last of his twelve labors 
subduing and fetching the three headed dog, Cerberus.'? Amphitryon is in Thebes with 
Heracles’s sons and wife, Megara, the daughter of Creon who, if one will remember, is the 
uncle/brother-in-law of Oedipus. They are seeking sanctuary in the sanctuary of Zeus at his altar. 
They are there because the current and illegitimate king of Thebes, Lycus, seeks to kill them. 
Lycus fears the usurpation of his throne and the snuffing out of his life by the line of Creon, the 
former and legitimate king of Thebes before Lycus killed him. This means that Megara and her 
sons, which are also Heracles’s sons, are in direct line of legitimate succession. Lycus fears that 
one day the sons will grow up and seek their rightful inheritance of Thebes through Lycus’s 
death. To stop this from happening, Lycus seeks to kill them first while they are young and 
weak. 

Megara and her sons are safe in the temple but cannot leave it because, while Lycus’s 
men respect the sanctuary that the temple offers, once Megara and her sons leave the altar 
restraint also leaves Lycus’s men. Debate ensues between the two parties but to no avail. 
Having his fill, Lycus sets to putting logs around the altar intending to burn Megara and her son 
alive. Asa stalling tactic, Megara says that this kind of death is cowardly and gets permission 
from Lycus to dress her sons in robes so that they can meet their death properly. The stalling 
works. Heracles arrives with the famed Theseus from Hades and kills Lycus making his family 
safe. As the choir sings Heracles’s praise, they are cut short with the arrival of the gods Iris and 


Madness. They have come to torment Heracles in the name of the goddess Hera. He is to be 


'3 Note that Euripides has played with the traditional chronology of events where the twelve labors are 
imposed because of Heracles slaughtering his family and do not come before the slaughter. 
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tormented not because of what he has done but because of who he is. Heracles is the spawn of 
Zeus’s infidelity with Alcmena against Hera, Zeus’s wife. 

Struck with madness, Heracles is on a rampage to kill king Eurystheus, the one who 
assigned his twelve labors. He seeks not only the life of Eurystheus but also his sons while they 
are young and weak so that they do not grow up and take revenge upon him for their father’s 
death. He goes from room to room of the Theban palace or from country to country from 
Heracles’s perspective and finds Eurystheus’s wife and children who in reality are his wife and 
children. He slaughters them. After this, Heracles is about to kill Eurystheus himself who in 
reality is Amphitryon, his stepfather. Just then the goddess Athena arrives in time to knock out 
Heracles. Heracles comes to and finds himself tied to a pillar with his bloodied family at his 
feet. Amphitryon tells him what he has done. It is a moment of recognition. Shamed with this 
blood guilt, Heracles wants to commit suicide. Theseus, Heracles’s stygian companion, talks 
him out of it and convinces him to join him in Athens. Knowing that his blood guilt will not 
allow him to perform his family’s funerary rights, Heracles asks Amphitryon to perform them 


and then dejectedly departs for Athens with Theseus. 


Electra 

With Aeschylus’s Libation Bearers and Euripides Electra, an interesting case study 
presents itself. These two plays cover the same time period in mythic chronology and even 
depict the same scenes but in vastly different ways.'* One way is in their treatment of 


anagnorisis. Anagnorisis is very important to Ancient Greek narrative classics. So much so that 


'4 For a comparison of how Electra was portrayed in ancient Greek tragedies see Anastasia Bakogianni, 
Electra: Ancient and Modern Aspects of the Reception of the Tragic Heroine, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies Supplement 113 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 13-72. 
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tragedians would rebuke each other when they executed it poorly. It seems they would call each 
other to account not necessarily through speeches delivered to the population of a city but 
through other plays. Playwrights would rather make veiled references in their own plays to 
others’ inferior uses of anagnorisis. In fact, if the mishandling of anagnorisis was so egregious, 
playwrights in their plays would mock other playwrights. This is what Euripides does in his 
Electra to Aeschylus and his Libation Bearers. 

Aeschylus’s Libation Bearers was written before Euripides’s Electra and is the second 
play in a trilogy known as the Oresteia.'> In the first play, Agamemnon, the titular character 
comes home from the Trojan War to his kingdom of Mycenae and to his wife Clytemnestra. 
Previously, Agamemnon sacrificed their oldest daughter Iphigenia to begin the war and he 
brought home a concubine. This moved Clytemnestra to have her paramour, Aegisthus, kill 
Agamemnon. 

Libation Bearers, the second play begins with Orestes praying to Hermes about the 
murder of his Father, Agamemnon, and the revenge he wishes to exact.!° He says that he has 
come out of exile and pays homage to his father now at his grave because he was not there for 
the funeral. He offers his respects by cutting off a lock of his hair with a knife and lays it where 
they laid his father. His prayer is interrupted by a procession of women coming his way. Among 
them, he spots his older sister, Electra. Orestes and his cousin, Pylades who has accompanied 


him take cover because they are unsure of the political landscape. 


'S The majority of scholars understand the Sophocles’s Electra was also written before Libation Bearers 
which would make Euripides’s Electra a reaction to both Aeschylus’s and Sophocles’s depictions of the same 
events. However, there are a vocal number of scholars that place Euripides’s Electra before Sophocles’s Electra. 

'6 Note that the beginning of the poem is missing in the extant manuscripts. Although some of these 
missing segments are found in Aristophanes’s the Frogs and in ancient commentaries and quotations, they are not 
enough to reconstruct everything that is missing. For instance, it is all but certain that Orestes would have recounted 
in these opening lines his visit to Delphi when Pylades alludes to the visit in his only line of the play. 
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From a distance, the two men overhear Electra speaking of the libation she will give the 
deceased Agamemnon, her father. To the libation bearers she says that while her mother and 
Agamemnon’s wife, Clytemnestra, has sent her, the gesture is empty. Because of this, she 
decides to turn around the words which Clytemnestra intended for her to speak. She will not ask 
for a blessing for Clytemnestra while pouring the libation but for those who hate Aegisthus, 
Clytemnestra’s paramour. These would include herself and of course her little brother Orestes 
who is far away from home. She also asks for an avenger who will strike down the one who 
killed her father, Aegisthus. She prays this prayer to Hermes just as Orestes did. 

Without preamble, Electra puts a stop to the rite when she discovers a lock of hair on the 
grave. No one but her would give such an intimate token. She then notices the lock has all the 
same characteristics as her own hair and concludes that it must be Orestes’s hair. She finds a 
footprint that matches her own from which she concludes that Orestes has not merely sent this 
lock by courier but has placed it himself. 

Seizing the opportunity, Orestes decides to reveal himself. After a moment’s hesitation, 
Electra joyously embraces her brother. For confirmation of his identity, he points to a stitched 
piece of cloth that Electra made for him. She then says that she recognizes her whole family in 
his face: her murdered father, her mother whom she now hates, her older sister Iphigenia who 
was sacrificed in order to begin the Trojan War, and of course now her brother. The rest of play 
is carried out and ends in the death of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra at the hand of Orestes. For 
this matricide, Orestes is tormented by the divine Furies. 

Euripides is singularly unimpressed with this anagnorisis. In his retelling of the same 
events, Euripides mocks the rationale of Aeschylus’s anagnorisis and its three tokens of 


recognition. The events unfold as follows: 
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A peasant offers hospitality to two strangers who claim they come from Orestes and have 
a message of his welfare and are to enquire after Electra’s welfare. In reality, the two strangers 
are Orestes and Pylades. As it turns out, the peasant is Electra’s husband. Electra, seeing that the 
offer of hospitality is beyond their capacity, sends for an old servant to bring food. Electra picks 
this old servant because he is a shepherd and would like to hear of Orestes wellbeing seeing as he 
was the one who whisked Orestes away from Aegisthus to safety as a boy. 

Having slaughtered a lamb, the old servant brings Electra the food and talks to her in 
private. He tells Electra that on his way to her, being reminded of Agamemnon because of 
Electra’s message about Orestes’s welfare, he stopped by Agamemnon’s grave. There he found 
signs of recent activity and a lock of hair on the altar. The old servant speculates that it is 
Orestes’s and prompts her to compare it with her own hair. (At this point it should be noted that 
Euripides has conveyed several times to his audience that Electra’s head is shaved because she is 
morning her father.) Electra meets this suggestion with incredulity.'’ She points out that the 
comparison could lead to a false negative because men oil their hair while women comb their 
hair or a false positive because people have the same kind of hair all the time who are not related. 
The old servant then tries to get her to compare her foot size to the size of the footprint at the 
grave. (At this point it should be noted that Euripides has told his audience more than once that 
Electra has lost a lot of weight while morning.) Electra replies that the ground at the grave site is 
stone, and besides, a man’s footprint will be larger than that of a woman’s footprint. The old 


servant switches tactics and asks if she could identify him by the clothes he was last wearing, the 


'7 Victoria Wohl writes, “Euripides mocks the logical implausibility of Aeschylus’ scenario and of the 
tragic anagnorisis as a whole, showing it to be just an artificial literary convention. In reality, one lock of hair looks 
much like another and a man’s footprint is bigger than a woman’s. Only in fiction can you identity someone from 
such contrivances. Euripides’ Electra, unlike Aeschylus’, has lived too long in the real world to fall for such literary 
clichés.” (Victoria Wohl, “How to Recognize a Hero in Euripides’ ‘Electra,’” Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies 1 (2015): 68. 
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clothes which had a piece of her weaving on it.'® Electra is dumbfounded. She says that the 
only way that could happen was if the clothes were somehow magical and could increase in size 
as Orestes grew from a boy to a man. 

Having finished the conversation, Electra and the old servant meet up with the two 
strangers. The old servant recognizes one of the strangers as Orestes. By way of confirmation, 
the old man notices a scar on this stranger’s head, the same scar that Orestes sustained when he 
fell chasing a fawn. With that, Electra is convinced and embraces Orestes.!? The rest of play is 
carried out and ends in the death of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra at the hand of Orestes. For this 


matricide, Orestes is tormented by the divine Keres. 


Iphigenia in Tauris 

The use of anagnorisis branches out beyond tragedies. It is found in narratives that do 
not fit the classical mold of tragedies. Iphigenia in Tauris is one such example. Aristotle in his 
Poetics explains to his reader that the plot of tragedies is to move from prosperity to adversity. 
(Arist., Poetics, 1453a). However, Iphigenia in Tauris does the exact opposite. Its plot moves 
from adversity to prosperity which is classically the plot movement of a comedy. The consensus 
of classical scholarship is to not label this play a tragedy. That is where the agreement ends. The 
suggestions for labels range from anti-tragedy, to romance, to melodramas, to tragi-comedy, to 
escape play.” Whatever its label, Iphigenia in Tauris executes anagnorisis just as well as 


tragedies do. 


'8 For a discussion on masculine recognition tokens being a production of feminine, domestic origins, most 
notably textiles, see Laura McClure, “Tokens of Identity: Gender and Recognition in Greek Tragedy,” I/linois 
Classical Studies 2 (2015): 219-236. 

'9 This last token of recognition may or may not be mocking Eurycleia’s recognition of Odysseus in the 
Odyssey. See above. 

20 See Matthew Wright, Euripides' Escape-Tragedies: A Study of Helen, Andromeda, and Iphigenia among 
the Taurians (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 7-15. 
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Iphigenia opens the play by telling how it is that she is alive and not sacrificed by her 
father, Agamemnon. She was indeed tricked by that wily Odysseus into thinking she was to 
marry Achilles, the greatest of fighters. What awaited her was not the bonds of marriage but the 
knife of sacrifice. However, when Agamemnon was just about to do the deed, the goddess of the 
hunt, Artemis, spirited her away and put a stag in her place. Iphigenia was deposited in the land 
of the Taurians and made priestess of Artemis in her temple.?! Part of her duties involve 
overseeing the tradition of sacrificing the foreigners who find themselves in this barbaric land. 
She recounts that she had a dream that her younger brother, Orestes, the last surviving male 
member of the house of Atreus, had died. She leaves, and Orestes and his companion, Pylades, 
enters the scene. 

Orestes explains that he is still oppressed by the divine Furies. This awesome torment 
hounds him because he has killed his mother, Clytemnestra, and her lover, Aegisthus, for killing 
his father, Agamemnon. To seek relief, he went to Delphi to ask the god Apollo what he should 
do to rid himself of this divine oppression. At Delphi, he was instructed to go to the land of the 
Taurians and obtain a wooden statue of Artemis at her temple. This would rid him of the Furies 
once and for all. Having been so instructed, he now finds himself in the land of the Taurians. 
Knowing the morbid tradition of the Taurians, they decide to take cover until nightfall. They exit 
and are replaced with Iphigenia. 

Iphigenia laments to her attendants that the house of Atreus is no more. She is 
interrupted when a herdsman says he and some others have caught two foreigners by giving them 
a rocky reception and she should prepare for their sacrifice. She interrogates the herdsman and 


finds out that they are Greek and one is named Pylades. He also says that the unnamed Greek 


*! Tauris as a name of a land is a translation error from the Greek title to the Latin title which is preserved 
in the English title. 
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was acting crazy saying that he saw the Furies. This Greek man made to attack them but in 
reality killed their flock. He did not stop until he had come to. As he collapsed, gore was 
lapping at his feet on the shore and foam was on his lips. Bound, the Greeks are brought to 
Iphigenia. 

Iphigenia begins to interrogate the couple who are to be shortly sacrificed. She confirms 
that they are indeed Greek and from Argos, where she is from. She learns of her father’s death 
by the hand of Aegisthus through the machinations of her mother and her mother’s death. The 
unnamed Greek will not go into any more detail and refuses to relinquish his name. This 
changes everything for Iphigenia. She strikes a deal with the Greek men. She will let one of 
them go if he goes to Argos to deliver a letter for her to her friends there. The unnamed Orestes 
volunteers to stay and be sacrificed because he dragged Pylades into this in the first place and the 
torture of the Furies is too great to bear, leaving Pylades to deliver the letter. Iphigenia, having 
left, returns with the letter. Making sure that Pylades follows through with the deal, she makes 
him swear an oath that he will deliver the letter. This makes Pylades uneasy because what if he 
loses the letter along his journey for example in a shipwreck. Iphigenia concedes the point and 
begins to tell him the content of the letter so that even if the letter is lost, he can still deliver the 
message. 

The letter begins with Iphigenia explaining that she is alive and was not sacrificed by her 
father. She, however, is in a wretched state. She is among barbarians and made to oversee 
human sacrifice as a priestess. She pleads to her brother, if he is still alive, to come and rescue 
her and bring her back home. Only at the end of the letter does she invoke the name of her 
brother, Orestes. Astonished, but quickly gaining his wits, Pylades reviews the terms of the oath 


with Iphigenia that when he delivers the letter then he has discharged his duty. She says yes. 
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Pylades takes the letter and then hands it directly to Orestes. Orestes finally relinquishes his 
name and declares himself to be her brother. While dubious at first, Orestes confirms his identity 
with a recitation of family events and items that Orestes would know. 

In light of this new information, a new plan is hatched. They will escape the Taurians by 
Iphigenia telling them that the Greek men must be cleansed of their ritual pollution on account of 
Orestes matricide. Even the wooden statue of Artemis needs to be cleansed as well for being in 
the same vicinity as Orestes. Iphigenia claims that only sea water at the shore will be sufficient 
for the cleansing. While at the shore, the party of now three make their way to Pylades’s ship. 
They almost do not make it when the Taurians see through their scheme. However, Athena saves 
the day by having the Taurians give up the chase. The play ends with Orestes freed from the 


Furies and Pylades to be married to Iphigenia. 


Analysis 

These have been just a sample of the classical Greek literature that have explored 
personal identity and interpersonal relationships with anagnorisis. More examples could have 
been given. This sampling of classical Greek narratives, however, shows a variety of uses of 
anagnorisis in a variety of settings. Anagnorisis has appeared in epics, tragedies, and tragedies 
that do not fit the mold of tragedies. Anagnorisis has happen to the main character with regards 
to the identity of others or of himself. Anagnorisis has happened when the main character 
wanted it to happen and when he did not want it to happen. Anagnorisis is even employed by 


authors to critique other authors of their use of anagnorisis. “The formal elements of the 
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recognition type-scene are so well established that the tragedians begin to parody many of the 
conventions even as they add increasing complexity and nuance.”?” 

One might protest having to read these summaries to get to the point of the argument. 
The information concerning the Greek literature above could have easily been summarized in a 
page or two. However, most New Testament scholars are not knee-deep in classical Greek 
literature of antiquity. This is due in large part to the academic divide between classics and New 
Testament studies. To really impress upon the reader the importance of anagnorisis within 
classical Greek narratives it was necessary to display even a fraction of how anagnorisis was the 
turning point in the plot, was found in several places in the plot, or was the plot of these 
narratives. The significance of anagnorisis is diminished when conveyed merely in listing where 
and how many times it is found in classical Greek narratives. Anagnorisis would have been a 
conspicuous literary option to explore personal identity and interpersonal relationships on a 
deeply moving and personal level when the Gospel of Mark was written. 

Anagnorisis had a singular emotional effect on Greek readers from a very young age, an 
effect that is not soon forgotten and is carried with them for possibly their whole life.*? It very 
well may be that comprehending this fact is only possible if one was exposed to and had to 
memorize some of these anagnorises in their youth. It is worth quoting the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary again concerning paideia in the Hellenistic age, ““The pattern of education established 
in Classical Athens was brought in the early years of the Hellenistic era to a definitive form 


which endured with only slight changes to the end of the ancient world.” 


22 Alexander P. Thompson Recognition and the Resurrection Appearances of Luke 24 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2023), 54. 

3 For the significance of the emotional impact of recognition scenes see B. R. Rees, ““Pathos’ in the 
‘Poetics’ of Aristotle,’ GR 19 (1972): 1-11; and Donald Clive Stuart, “The Function and Dramatic Value of the 
Recognition Scene in Greek Tragedy,” AJP 39 (1918): 268-90. 

24 A. G. Beck and R. Thomas, “education, Greek,” OCD 
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Anagnorisis in Ancient Greek Comedy 

Unlike tragedy, ancient Greek comedies shied away from narratives found in the myths. 
They were less grand in their subject matters. Ancient Greek comedy is usually divided into two 
major periods: Old Comedy and New Comedy. Although some ancient commentators did speak 
of a third period, middle comedy, it did not nor does it receive as much attention.”> Sometimes 
Old Comedy will be code for Aristophanes (born c. 450 BCE—died c. 388 BCE), and sometimes 
New Comedy will be code for Menander (born c. 342—died c. 292 BCE). These are the titans of 
their periods retrospectively, due to the fact that their plays are the ones that have survived. They 
did not always win the Dionysian contest that they competed in.”° Nonetheless, the popularity of 
these two playwrights had staying power, even more so than their victorious competitors. 
“[Menander] is surpassed only by Homer and Euripides in number of papyri found, and scenes 
from his comedies were represented in mosaics and paintings throughout the Greco-Roman 
world.””’ Later Roman playwrights such as Plautus and Terence rewrite Aristophanes’s and 
Menander’s plays into Latin. These comedians made use of anagnorisis to great effect. One play 
from each of these Athenians will demonstrate this: Aristophanes’s Thesmophoriazusae and 


Menander’s the Arbitration. 


Thesmophoriazusae 


5 Keith Sidwell, “Fourth-Century Comedy before Menander,” in The Cambridge Companion to Greek 
Comedy, ed. Martin Revermann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 60-78. 

6 This consisted of the Rural Dionysia (from 487 BCE), the City Dionysia (from 487 BCE), and the 
Lenaia. The Anthesteria did not hold performances but did select players for the subsequent dramas on the third day 
of the festival (Chytroi). 

27 Kathryn Gutzwiller, A Guide to Hellenistic Literature (Oxford: John Wiley & Sons, 2007), 52. 
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Thesmophoriazusae, while thought to have been written in the middle of Aristophanes’s 
career, is an example of Old Comedy. The play is also known as The Women at the 
Thesmophoria or The Poet and the Women. “In Old Comedy, the protagonist, who was... 
typically a common citizen of middle age, conceives an extravagant plan to improve his own 
situation or that of society as a whole.””* The protagonist here is Euripides, and his plan is to 
have someone infiltrate a secret meeting of women who are gathered under the pretense of 
celebrating the festival of Thesmophoria. This plan is concocted because Euripides fears that the 
women seek his life because of all the unflattering things he says about women. He wants an 
infiltrator to dissuade the women of taking any violent actions against him. This is Euripides’s 
situation that he wants to improve. 

Euripides has written himself into a comer not because he does not see how to move the 
plot of his play forward but because he slandered women in his plays. Now, they are out for 
blood. Euripides portrays them as hysterical, murderous, and unchaste, and the women have had 
enough. Euripides catches wind of the women’s thirst for revenge and fears the worst. He hears 
that their machinations will be solidified at the festival of Thesmorphoria. Women hold this 
festival in honor of Demeter and her daughter Persephone, and men are forbidden from 
attending. Even though words are the tools of his craft, Euripides cannot make use of them to 
get him out of this situation. His sex prevents him from being granted an audience during the 
festival. Even if he were granted an audience, the women might tear him limb from limb on the 
spot. 

Euripides seeks Agathon, a fellow tragedian, presumably because of their well-known 


friendship and Agathon’s good looks. On arrival at Agathon’s house, Euripides already finds 


°8 Martin Revermann, “Defining the Genre,” in The Cambridge Companion to Greek Comedy, ed. Martin 
Revermann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 41. 
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Agathon dressed as a woman. Agathon says that he is dressed as such because he holds to what 
could be described as a precursor to Method acting. After Euripides implores Agathon to come 
to his aid and infiltrate the festival, Agathon turns him down. Agathon says the women are 
jealous of him. If found out at the Thesmorphoria, Agathon says that he has just as much to fear 
as Euripides does for such a transgression. He would be accused of wanting to rape the women. 
Mnesilochus, who is Euripides’s father-in-law and has been present the whole time, says that it 
would be more likely that Agathon would be raped by them.”? Mnesilochus’s comment leads to 
the spotlight being put on him and to Euripides drafting him to carry out his crossdressing plan. 
In quick order, Mnesilochus is shaven, dressed, and sent to the Thesmorphoria. 

Upon arrival, Mnesilochus finds the women acting like a democratic assembly and 
having procedures like those found in Roberts Rules of Order. The matter before the assembly 
is the case against Euripides. The first witness, Micca, testifies that Euripides’s plays have 
caused her husband to distrust her to the point that she feels that her house is not her home. The 
second witness, a myrtle merchant, testifies how Euripides’s plays have hampered her ability to 
sell her sacred wares because of his plays’ atheistic message. A third witness comes to testify. 
This time it is Mnesilochus in disguise. Mnesilochus says that he hears their complaints but in 
reality Euripides is not too far off the mark. He offers himself as an example (the example is 
obviously a fabrication). He recounts a time when he was waiting to meet with his paramour 
until his husband went to sleep. After the husband did fall asleep, he relates in graphic detail 
how his paramour had intercourse with him while he held on to the legs of a statue of Apollo in 


the garden. The women in assembly balk in disbelief. 


2° The jab is likely an allusion to the common knowledge that Agathon had Pausinais as a lover. 
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Just when the women are about to tear into Mnesilochus, a messenger arrives. 
Cleisthenes, who is famously effeminate and takes men as lovers, enters the assembly and tells 
the women that Euripides has hatched a plan for a man to infiltrate their number. A quick census 
is then conducted which finds only Mnesilochus without a character witness. Mnesilochus’s sex 
is discovered after he his unceremoniously stripped to reveal his male genitals. In an act of 
desperation, Mnesilochus snatches Micca’s infant, whom she has been holding this whole time 
swaddled in cloth. Mnesilochus threatens to stab the baby with a knife if they mean to harm him. 
To his chagrin, Mnesilochus recognizes the baby to be a wine skin. A well-known winebibber, 
Micca pleads for her baby’s life. Unswayed, Mnesilochus stabs the baby. Micca frantically tries 
to catch the “blood” in a bowl.*° 

The authorities are called and Mnesilochus is subsequently arrested for violating a 
female-only festival. While Mnesilochus is detained by a magistrate, Euripides comes in 
disguise to free Mnesilochus. Euripides puts on three disguises from his plays in turn 
(Palamedes, Helen, Andromeda, and Perseus). He fills a male role while Mnesilochus fills the 
corresponding female role. With each disguise, Euripides fools no one and is recognized. In a 
last-ditch effort to free Mnesilochus, Euripides comes in a poorly constructed mask and with 
some girls. The women who are there recognize Euripides for who he is. He then strikes a deal 
with the women not to speak ill of them in his plays again if they will leave him and 
Mnesilochus alone. The women agree. The girls that Euripides has brought along distracts the 


magistrate enough to allow Euripides and Mnesilochus to escape unscathed. 


Epitrepontes 


3° This is a farce of a scene in Euripides’s play Telephus. 
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Menander wrote Epitrepontes around 300 B.C.E. It is an example of New Comedy. The 
play is also known as The Arbitration or The Litigants. Even though it is missing significant 
portions of the work, the play is one of the best preserved of Menander. While incomplete, it still 
holds value much in the same way an ancient sculpture holds value even if it may be missing a 
limb or two or, as often is the case, a head.3!_ The plots of New Comedy diverge from those of 
Old Comedy: 

The protagonist is typically a man, very often young (this is in contrast to Aristophanes’ 

plays, which in general centre around a married, middle-aged man or woman), who is in 

love with a young woman (pederasty, while alluded to in New Comedy, seems never to 

have constituted the core story). In the end, the two will be united, but for there to be 

dramatic tension, there must be some obstacle to the affair.*? 
In Epitrepontes, Charisios is the young protagonist. He has recently been married and left 
Athens on business. While away, Charisios’s wife, Pamphile, has given birth to a child. She has 
done so only after five months of marriage. The calculation of a normal gestation period, eight 
to nine months, not matching up with the child’s birthday only five months after the wedding 
serves as the dramatic tension. To avoid exposure herself, Pamphile exposes her infant with 
some ornaments like a ring belonging to the man that impregnated her. Although she does not 
know the man’s identity because she was raped in the dark, Charisios is secretly informed about 


the birth. The obstacle to overcome is the retention of Pamphile’s fidelity in light of seemingly 


incontrovertible evidence to the contrary. Anything short of this will tear apart these newlyweds. 


3! The fragmentary estate of the comedies that have come down to the present day does not testify to their 
lack of influence on the ancient Greek imagination: 

It is one of the striking characteristics of the study of Greek comedy that, for all the gaps in our knowledge, 

there is a substantial amount of visual evidence in a variety of media (vase paintings, terracotta masks and 

figurines, reliefs, mosaics)-evidence which scholars working in other areas of theatre history 

(Shakespearean theatre, for instance) would love to have! (Martin Revermann, “Introduction,” in The 

Cambridge Companion to Greek Comedy, ed. Martin Revermann (Cambridge: Cambridge University 

Press, 2014), 9.) 

32 Revermann, “Defining the Genre,” 39. 
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The focus will be on the second act of the play because it is the best preserved and houses 
the quasi-courtroom scene which sets up the anagnorisis. Some of the beginning and end of the 
play are conjecture because of the state of the surviving manuscripts. Before the second act, 
Charisios’s father-in-law, Smikrines, complains out loud about his son-in-law’s prodigal ways as 
of late. Smikrines is upset because Charisios’s profligate lifestyle is financed by the dowry that 
Smikrines provided. Charisios’s friend, Chairestratos,*? and his paramour, Habrotonon overhear 
Smikrines. They go off to warn Charisios who is at Chairestratos’s house. 

The second act has a scene where Syros, Chairestratos’s slave, and a shepherd named Daos 
argue about how to divide some items they found with an exposed infant. Being at loggerheads on 
the matter, they accost a passerby to arbitrate the dispute. The passerby turns out to be Smikrines. 
He begrudgingly takes the case. Daos begins by laying out his side of the story. He found the 
baby with a ring and some other ornaments. Daos took the baby and finery home but 
immediately regretted it. The responsibility for such a child overwhelmed him. The next day, 
Syros, who was an acquaintance of Daos, came upon him in his distressed state. After explaining 
the situation, Syros volunteered to take the baby because he and his wife lost a child at birth. Doas 
agrees, and Syros thanks him profusely. Sometime later, Syros returns demanding the trinkets that 
were found with the child, outlandishly, in Daos’s opinion. Daos’s position is that he should be 
happy that he got anything at all and should not press his good fortune into thievery. Daos having 
finished, Syros begins his side of the story. 

Syros agrees that Daos had faithfully laid out the facts of the matter. However, Daos has 
not applied custom or mores correctly in Syros’s estimation. Syros argues that the finery belongs 


to the child, and as the child’s custodian, he should be in possession of them until the child reaches 


33 It is important not to confuse Charisios who is the young husband with Chairestratos who is the friend. 
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an appropriate age. On top of this, Syros reminds Smikrines of plays that involved an exposed 
infant left with ornaments which eventually in the life of the child served as tokens to mark his 
true and noble identity. Syros argues that such could be the case with this child. Therefore, the 
ornaments should go where the child goes. Daos concedes the rationale of the argument and 
demands the baby back. Syros says “No.” Smikrines finds in favor of Syros. This results in 
Smikrines unknowingly giving custody of his grandson to a slave who belongs to the best friend 
of his son-in-law, Chairestratos. Syros and his wife go off to the house of their master, 
Chairestratos. 

At Chairestratos’s house, Syros meets up with a fellow slave, Onesimos, who is owned by 
Charisios. Onesimos is at the house because, as one will remember, Charisios is there because 
he no longer wishes to stay with his unfaithful wife but rather stay with his best friend. While 
Syros is taking inventory of the ornaments, Onesimos recognizes one of the ornaments as being a 
ring of his master, Charisios. Onesimos discusses the matter with Habrotonon telling her that 
Charisios lost the ring while drunk at the Tauropolai, a night festival. Habrotonon knows of a 
woman who was raped in the dark by a drunken man at the Tauropolai. They start to surmise 
that the child is Charisios’s child, and the woman who was raped found Charisios’s ring after the 
deed. When the dust settles, it is discovered that Pamphile placed the ring of the unknown father 
with her baby and that ring belongs to Charisios. Pamphile is a faithful wife because it turns out 
that her soon to be husband was the one who raped her. Charisios is recognized to be the father 
of the child, and the child is recognized to be the son of Charisios. Identities, reputations, and 


relationships are now restored. 


Analysis 
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Whether it is Old Comedy or New Comedy, anagnorisis remained popular and often used. 
Anagnorisis was not used exclusively in the classics such as in epics and tragedies. Anagnorisis 
appealed to different ancient Greek writers on a variety of subjects and not all serious. As with 
tragedy, comedy often was not content with a lead up to one recognition scene but had double 
recognition scenes and multiple recognition scenes. Alexander P. Thompson draws his reader’s 
attention to: 

Menander’s reception and adaptation by the Roman comedians Plautus and Terence kept 

the recognition scene at the center of ancient comedy well into the Roman period, while 

New Comedy’s plots also influenced a range of other ancient writings. These Greek and 

Roman comedies demonstrate both a widespread agreement on the form of the 

recognition scene and a literary culture that delighted in imitating, adapting, and 

complicating the recognition type-scene.** 
Anagnorisis is used across many genres. Yet, as will be shown below, anagnorisis lends itself 


better to some genres than to others, and in some genres, anagnorisis does not drive the plot 


forward as they do in epic, drama, comedy, and a few other specific genres. 


Anagnorisis as the Object of Ancient Greek Literary Investigation 

Anagnorisis did not just live in narratives. It lived on in analysis. Ancient Greek prose 
thought that anagnorisis was significant enough to receive serious treatment, so much so that it 
seems to have sparked debate, not about it being superfluous but about the grade and quality of 


different kinds of anagnorisis. 


Before Aristotle 
There are no texts that have survived from antiquity that address anagnorisis beside 


Aristotle’s Poetics. However, Aristotle treats this literary device as if he is stepping into a well- 


34 Thompson, Recognition, 55. 
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established conversation. Terence Cave makes the same point. Before the Poetics, anagnorisis 
“was probably already a term of art.” Kasper Bro Larsen agrees, “Aristotle was probably not 
the first to use the concept of anagnorisis as a terminus technicus in poetics, but rather engaged 
in an existing debate on the nature of tragedy that included the type-scene in question.’*° 
Aristotle is planting his stake in the conversation and making it known where he stands. There is 
no reason to think that anagnorisis as a term was coined by Aristotle. Anagnorisis as a subject 
does not seem to be a fascination of Aristotle’s alone. Others, more than just one, before 
Aristotle seem to have understood the significance of and value to studying anagnorisis in 


seminal Greek narrative literature. It also should not be neglected that these preceding authors 


were found to be impressive enough for Aristotle to engage with them. 


Aristotle 

Aristotle’s Poetics has influenced generations of critics and authors alike. A major move 
in his approach to criticism was uncoupling the relationship between good morals and good 
poetry, which was held to by his former teacher, Plato. (Arist., Poetics, 1460b). Plutarch, a 
contemporary of the author of the Gospel of Mark, seems to have read and to be influenced by 
Aristotle at this point in writing his How the Young Man Should Study Poets (17f-18d).77. When 
reading the Poetics, one should keep in mind that: 

The Poetics, which can hardly be more than a series of working notes from which 


Aristotle would have lectured at far greater length and with far superior lucidity to his 
pupils, is a work that does not so much describe the genres of tragedy and epic as analyse 


35 Terence Cave, Recognitions: A Study in Poetics (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 27. 

3° Kasper Bro Larsen, Recognizing the Stranger: Recognition Scenes in the Gospel of John (Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 25. 

37 Aristotle is mentioned twice in this work. (26b and 32f) 
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them to see what makes them what they are, with some admixture of historical 
information to show how they have developed.** 


It is also the case that the end is missing where Aristotle was to analyze comedy. However, the 
work garnered much attention despite its compressed form. 

Anagnorisis is mainly referred to in chapters 11 and 16 of the Poetics. Leading up to this, 
chapter 10 ends with Aristotle describing the two kinds of plots of a tragedy: the complex and the 
simple. The complex plot is one that has reversal and recognition. The simple plot lacks these 
components. Gathering from this and other points in the Poetics, one can understand Aristotle’s 
simple tragic plot to consist of a beginning, middle and end (7); a transformation from prosperity 
to adversity (1451a13-14); and of course suffering (1452b10-13). The major difference with the 
complex plot is that the transformation is brought about by reversal and/or anagnorisis (1452a15- 
17). 

In chapter 11, Aristotle introduces “reversal” before taking up the subject of anagnorisis 
proper. In this point of the work, reversal is defined as “a change to the opposite direction of 
events....” (1452a22-23). Because of the truncated style, there is debate about what “reversal” 
means. Even still, a persuasive idea is offered by Stephen Halliwell. He understands that part of 
the definition refers back to 1452a4 where the phrase “contrary to expectation” (mapa tiv 66éav) 
is stated.*? It may be that Aristotle is using the word 60&a as a connecting point between reversal 
and anagnorisis.*° When recognition is without anagnorisis, 56&a is easily translated as 


“expectation.” However when recognition is paired with anagnorisis, as is Aristotle’s preference, 


38 D.A. Russel and M. Winterbottem, “Introduction,” in Classical Literary Criticism (Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 2008), xi. 

>»? Aristotle, Poetics, trans. Stephen Halliwell, LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1995), 65, note 
c. 

4° John MacFarlane also sees the use of petaBoAr as another point of connection. He understands that one 
“change” can be both a recognition and a reversal at the same time. John MacFarlane, “Aristotle’s Definition of 
‘Anagnorisis,’” AJP 3 (2000): 367-383. 
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60€0 may point in the direction of “appearance.” The coupling of recognition and anagnorisis 
would render napa tiv 86Eav in this new context as “contrary to appearance.”™! 

Next, Aristotle takes up anagnorisis and says that it, “as the very name indicates, is a 
change from ignorance to knowledge, leading to friendship or to enmity, and involving matters 
which bear on prosperity or adversity” (Arist., Poetics, 1452a28-31). He concedes that there are 
other kinds of anagnorises besides the recognition of a person (e.g., inanimate objects and 
committing deeds). Yet, Aristotle is concerned with what could be called personal recognition or 
recognition of personal identity. He goes on to say that anagnorisis which occurs at the same 
time as reversal is of the higher quality than one that does not. Anagnorisis understood this way 
causes pity and fear. Aristotle notes that the anagnorisis of Oedipus is of such a quality. Before 
setting aside anagnorisis here until he takes it up again in chapter 16, Aristotle points out the two 
major kinds of personal anagnorises according to the number of subjects of the act: singular and 
double. Singular anagnorisis is common enough that Aristotle does not feel the need to supply 
an example. Aristotle does give an example for double anagnorisis: Orestes recognizing 
Iphigeneia and Iphigeneia recognizing Orestes. 

In chapter 16, Aristotle wishes to give a taxonomy of the different kinds of (personal) 
anagnorises according to the means of achievement and not number of subjects. The criterion 
for classification is aesthetically driven.*? What follows is a slightly augmented version of 
:43 


Larsen’s summary outline of Aristotle’s thoughts on the matter going from worst to bes 


Worst (1455a15): Anagnorisis by false reasoning (€« tapadoyiopod) 
Middle (1454b18-1455a1 2): 


4 


' Larsen’s desire to render 56&a as “appearance” instead of “expectation” without the coupling mentioned 
above seems like over interpretation for the sake of his argument. Nevertheless, Larsen’s impulse is correct, but the 
contextual caveat above lends greater causation to his insight. Larsen, Recognizing, 27. 

* Dana Munteanu argues that writers of comedies, such as Menander, use similar categories to fashion a 
mistaken recognition scenes into comedy. This further demonstrates the popularity of anagnorisis. Dana Munteanu, 
“Types of Anagnorisis: Aristotle and Menander A Self Defining Comedy,” Wiener Studien (2002): 111-126. 

43 Larsen, Recognizing, 29. 
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1. Anagnorisis by means of token (61d TOv onpsiwv) 
a. Congenital (t% odpovta; for example, a birthmark) 
b. Acquired (té éxiktnta) 
i. Bodily (té €v 1 O@pati; for example, scars) 
ii. External (ta éxt6c; for example, necklaces) 
2. Anagnorisis by contrivance of the poet (mexommpévat 020 TOD ToNTOD; 1.e., when the 
author enforces unmotivated recognition) 
3. Anagnorisis through memory (616 uvyuyg; 1.e., through the recognized person’s 
memory, the identity being revealed by his or her knowledge) 
4. Anagnorisis by reasoning (€« ovAAoytopod; 1.e., by logical inference) 
Best (1455a16): Anagnorisis by events themselves (€& avt@v TOV TPAyLATwV) 
Aristotle’s proffered categories are not hermetically sealed off one from another. There is 
overlap. For example, could not anagnorisis happen on account of a person’s own memory (3) 
about their scar (1.b.1)? This overlap should not be surprising due in part because of the 
truncated style of the writing and the categorical hierarchy being based on taste. That being said, 
the point here is that one of the foremost and influential literary critics of the ancient world spent 


a considerable amount of time in his Poetics on defining, identifying, categorizing, and ranking 


anagnorisis. 


Anagnorisis in Non-Jewish, Non-Christian Hellenistic Narratives 

Having established that anagnorisis was forcefully present in classical Greek texts that 
were also used for educational purposes (in the classical period and in the Hellenistic period) and 
that anagnorisis was studied systematically by critics, it now remains to be demonstrated that 
anagnorisis was imitated and reproduced in the Hellenistic world. It should also be kept in mind 
that unlike the preceding works these novels do not seem to have been performed or integrated 


into a paideia.4 


44 Tim Whitmarsh, Narrative and Identity in the Ancient Greek Nobel: Returning Romance (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011), 12. 
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A few Hellenistic narrative works are selected as examples. There are three main 
Hellenistic narrative types that are being composed: history, biography, and novel. Of these, 
history has the least use for anagnorisis with its preoccupation with chronology of events, and 
novel has the most use for anagnorisis with its flare for the dramatic. In the middle, more closely 
aligned with history than the novel, is biography. Because of this, two novels and one biography 
are chosen for investigation. The novels that were chosen were done so to avoid lengthy works 
(e.g., An Ethiopian Story), to avoid works that were of the second sophisticate (e.g., Daphnis and 
Chloe), and to include works that can be reasonably considered to be popular. These are 
Chariton’s Callirhoe and Anthia and Habrocomes. With respect to biography, this section will 


analyze Plutarch’s Pompey. 


Callirhoe 

Acknowledging the pitfalls of using the word “novel” and what a mouthful “extended 
ancient light prose fiction” is, many consider Chariton’s Callirhoe to be the first European 
novel.*> Scholars date the composition around the middle of the first century of the common 
era.*° The events of the story take place in the fourth century B.C.E. chronologically without any 
complex plot devices like flashbacks. This well known past, just after the Peloponnesian War, 
“carries with it a certain degree of superficial credibility, which... would render the fictitious 


9947 


content more palatable.’’*’ He quotes or alludes to Homer, Xenophon of Athens, and 


Demosthenes quite liberally. He even shows signs of having read Aristotle’s Poetics (8.1.4).*8 


45. B. P. Reardon, “Introduction,” in Collected Ancient Greek Novels, ed. B. P. Reardon (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2008), 17. 

46 See Reardon, “Introduction,” 17, and G. P. Goold, “Introduction” in Chariton: Callirhoe, trans. G. P. 
Goold, LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1995), 2-3. 

47 Reardon, “Introduction,” 18. 

48 Stefan Tilg, Chariton of Aphrodisias and the Invention of the Greek Love Novel (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 128-163. 
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Yet at the same time, “the story is far removed from the altogether sterner world of older Greek 
literature, tragedy, and epic...,” and “represents its Hellenistic imperial world....”4? Narration is 
kept to a minimum while direct discourse takes center stage. Its popularity is testified to not by 
its complete manuscript but by fragments of papyrus such as Papyrus Oxyrynchica 1019: 2.3.5- 
2.4.2. 

The story’s titular character, Callirhoe, is said to have divine beauty like that of 
Aphrodite. Her family is at political odds with another family, whom Chaereas, a young 
handsome man himself, is a part of. The city comes together and demands that the feud should 
end by bonding Callirhoe and Chaereas in marriage. After they are married, jealous suiters trick 
Chaereas into thinking that Callirhoe is unfaithful. Thinking that he was to catch her in the act, 
Chaereas stormed into his dark home, dark because in pining after Chaereas, Callirhoe forgot to 
light the lamp. Identifying her husband in the dark by his breathing, Callirhoe ran to meet him 
but instead was greeted with a kick to the stomach which, unbeknownst to him, housed his child. 
She then laid dead. Stricken with remorse and grief and on the brink of suicide, he held her 
funeral and buried her in a tomb. One of the attendees, a pirate who noticed the treasure that 
Callirhoe was entombed with, came back to loot the grave. To his surprise, the beautiful 
Callirhoe was alive. The blow did not kill her but just stunned her. The pirate decides to take 
her and sell her for her beauty to the rich widower Dionysius. Dionysius proposes marriage, and 
after contemplating abortion, keeping her vows to her husband, or passing the baby off as 
Dionysisus’s, Callirhoe chooses the latter and marries Dionysius. 

Meanwhile, Chaereas comes to find out that Callirhoe is not dead after all because the 


pirate is captured on charges of desecrating Callirhoe’s grave by theft. He confesses to his tomb 


4 Reardon, “Introduction,” 21. 
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raiding and slave trading. Equipped with the knowledge of his wife being alive, Chaereas sets 
out to find his love. In the midst of his quest, he is captured and enslaved because those in 
Dionysius’s employ recognize Chaereas as Callirhoe’s husband and seeking to preserve their 
master’s marriage trick others into thinking that Chaereas is a pirate. Chaereas finds himself a 
slave to the reginal governor, Mithridates. 

Having given birth to Chaereas’s son while fearing he is dead, Callirhoe holds a funeral 
for Chaereas. This is all funded by Dionysius in hopes that this will extinguish the torch that 
Callirhoe carries for Chaereas. One of the attendees, Mithridates, is taken with Callirhoe at first 
sight. He returns home and comes to find out that he just attended a funeral of one of his slaves. 
After Mithridates recognizes Chaereas, he entreats Chaereas to write a letter to his wife telling 
her he is alive. The letter is intercepted by Dionysius who accuses Mithridates of forging it out 
of his love for Callirhoe. The charges are elevated all the way up to the king of Persia. 
Mithridates is cleared of all charges when he can produce Chaereas who proves his identity. This 
may solve one problem but creates another. Now the king must decide who is Callirhoe’s 
rightful husband, Chaereas or Dionysius? The matter is not helped by the king having his own 
eye on the woman in question. Just then, Egypt attacks, causing the court to disband in 
preparation for battle. 

Chaereas joins the side of the Egyptians as a mercenary while Dionysius closes ranks 
with the king of Persia. The king deposits the women, including the queen and Callirhoe, in the 
town of Aradus for safe keeping. Dionysius has such tremendous success that the king promises 
Callirhoe to him for his service. At the same time, Chaereas is having victories of his own. He 
takes over one town after another, one of them being Aradus. It is made known to Chaereas that 


one of the women in this captured town is bent on suicide. When he goes to her to dissuade her, 
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he finds that she has covered her face and tells her not to fret she can marry whomever she 
wants. Chaereas voice is familiar to her just as his breathing was in their dark home all those 
years ago. The woman uncovers her face, and they each exclaim at the same each other’s name: 
Callirhoe! Chaereas! Having been united, Chaeseas sends the queen back to the king, and 
Callirhoe sends a letter to Dionysius relinquishing “their” son to him. The couple returns home 


and tell of their adventures. 


Anthia and Habrocomes 

There is a question of the relationship between Anthia and Habrocomes (or An Ephesian 
Tale of Anthia and Habrocome) and Callirhoe. Some say that Anthia and Habrocomes imitated 
Callirhoe.*° Some say it is the other way around.*! For the present purposes, what is important 
is that both are said to be written around the turn of the first century C.E. and do not belong to 
the second sophistic. While they may use similar tropes (pirates, premature burial, enslavement 
of nobility, etc.), they are not clones of each other. In fact, lack of sophistication in plot and use 
of similar tropes seem to be where the connections stop. Unlike Challirhoe, Anthia and 
Habrocomes does not so much emphasize the unfolding of the plot as adding detail to characters 
and providing a variety of subplots which have a folkloric ring to them. In this respect, it is 
closer to The Story of Apollonius King of Tyre, which, although surviving in Latin, was most 
likely originally Greek and lacked its Christian emendations. The author, Xenophon of Ephesus, 
attempted to write in an anachronistic Attic dialects, as was fashionable at the time, to distinguish 


them from those written in koine Greek (i.e., Atticized Greek). This attempt can be described as 


5° Gram Anderson, “An Ephesian Tale: Introduction” in Collected Ancient Greek Novels, ed. B. P. Reardon 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2008), 126. 

5! Jeffrey Henderson, “Introduction” in Longus: Daphnis and Chloe; Xenophon of Ephesus: Anthia and 
Habrocomes (Cambridge: Harvard, 2009), 210. 
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uneven. Despite its charm, sympathetic commentators admit that “the tale cannot be called 
sophisticated....””*? 

The tale begins by situating the striking Habrocomes and the breathtaking Anthia in 
Ephesus, each a member of a different prominent family. In his swagger, Habrocomes dismisses 
the god Eros. In return, Eros has him hopelessly fall in love with Anthia and will not undo what 
he has done. The parents of the two seek out the advice of the god Apollo who says that they 
will be married and flung far over land and sea before they finally come home. Habrocomes and 
Anthia are married and sent on a cruise for their honeymoon. It is not long before they are 
besieged and captured by pirates. Having been enslaved the two lament their plight. Their 
predicament is worsened when a pirate named Corymbus is smitten with Habrocomes and 
another pirate named Euxinus is smitten with Anthia. 

They contemplate suicide in order to preserve their vows. It is then that they leap out of 
the pot and into the fire. At the lawless hideout, the head pirate claims the couple for himself and 
enslaves them in his estate. While there, Habrocomes catches the eye of a certain girl, the head 
pirate’s daughter. After her advances are spurned, the daughter accuses Habrocomes of rape, and 
in short order he is imprisoned and tortured. As it turns out, the daughter was already engaged to 
aman named Moeris. They are married and the head pirate gives the newlyweds Anthia and her 
attendants, Rhoda and Leuco, as a wedding gift. The daughter, wanting Anthia out of her house, 
gives her to a goatherder as a wife. The marriage is never consummated. Meanwhile, the head 
pirate finds out that the rape allegations against Habrocomes are false and that his daughter was 
the one acting disreputably. Habrocomes is then put in charge of the pirate’s estate. Despite his 


wife removing Anthia from her house, Moeris falls in love with Anthia. Getting wind of this, the 


5? Anderson, “An Ephesian Tale,” 126. 
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wife orders the goatherder to kill Anthia. He decides to sell her instead. On his way to do so, 
they are set on by bandits whose leader is named Hippothous. When Hippothous is about to 
sacrifice Anthia to the god Ares, she is saved by a man who eventually wants to marry her. 

Hippothous, now in search of Anthia, runs into a young man who eventually joins his 
band. He opens up to this young man about his first love, Hyperanthes and when lost he was 
forced into a life of crime. This story of love and love lost inspires the young man to tell of his 
first love. This young man turns out to be Habrocomes and his love Anthia. Hippothous vows to 
help Habrocomes find Anthia. At the same time, Anthia fakes her death to get out of marrying 
her savior. She is buried in a tomb where she is greeted by grave robbers. Anthia exchanges 
hands a few more times, and Habrocome is imprisoned, eventually escapes, and works menial 
jobs. 

From here a series of fortunate events come to pass. Hippothous marries an old woman 
who dies quickly leaving him as a rich widower. Rhoda and Leuco, Anthia’s attendants, have 
inherited Moeris’s estate. Hippothous finds Anthia on the island of Rhodes when on a shopping 
spree to outfit himself for his new status. Hippothous tries to bed her. But when she says no 
because of her vow to Habrocomes, he puts two and two together and recognizes that she must 
be Habrocomes’s Anthia. Overjoyed, he searches for Habrocomes. Rhoda and Leuco find 
themselves in Rhodes with a layover on their trip back to Ephesus, their hometown. Forelorned, 
Habrocomes decides to go back to Ephesus too and has the same layover in Rhodes. He finds 
the temple where he and Anthia gave offerings at the first part of their honeymoon cruise. As he 
is crying, Rhoda and Leuco walk into the temple for prayer. They recognize him by his face and 
voice and convince him of their identity. Later, the scene moves to Anthia leaving a lock of hair 


at the temple and writing beside it that this was and offering from Anthia for her husband 
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Habrocomes. The next day at the temple Rhoda and Leuco come upon the lock, the writing, and 
Anthia. She is elated to hear of Habrocomes, and the city rejoices to hear of the news. In the 
midst of the commotion Hippothous enquires what is going on. Rhoda and Leuco tell him the 
news. He immediately asked to be brought to Habrocomes where he tells Habrocomes 
everything. Habrocomes springs up and yells “Anthia” throughout the streets. Their eyes meet, 


and they recognize each other. The tale ends with the couple safely back in Ephesus. 


Pompey 

Pompey is a parallel life (Bioc) by Plutarch. Pompey begins with Strabo, Pompey’s 
father, and ends with his death. It is in parallel with Agesilaus. The life is one of the longest of 
Plutarch’s parallel lives alongside his Julius Caesar. In this text, he quotes from the //iad, 
Prometheus Loosed, and a play that elsewhere he attributes to Euripides. Not much more needs 
to be said here because Plutarch as a biographer has been introduced in a previous chapter. In 
what follows, there are no corrections or caveats to Plutarch’s recounting of events. The text is 
presented here for its literary significance, specifically its use of anagnorisis. 

The biography begins by telling how hated his father was. Pompey is said to be good 
looking and quite the ladies’ man. After his father died, he was tried for misappropriation of 
funds but was ultimately acquitted. Pompey is an up and comer in Rome’s political scene. He 
threw his lot in with Sulla, a powerful general and politician at the time. In order to strengthen 
this alliance, Sulla had Pompey divorce his wife and marry Sulla’s step-daughter who was 
pregnant with another man’s child. However, she ends up dying in childbirth. Sulla sends 
Pompey on assignment to Libya where he is to defeat Domitius Ahenobarbus. He does so and is 


hailed as a Wunderkind. For this, he asks for a trrumph to which Sulla at first says “no” and later 
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says “yes.” His next posting is in Spain where he acquits himself admirably. He comes back to 
Rome where he cleans up what is left of a slave revolt, the Spartacus rebellion. He is the elected 
consul for the first time with Crassus, who did much of the heavy lifting to put down the revolt. 
For the duration of their term, they are at each other’s throats. Prompted by others, they 
terminate their offices amicably. Pompey next takes to the sea to eradicate an outbreak of piracy. 
His navy is wildly successful. He then goes with his army to Asia Minor to defeat Mithridates. 
Pompey handedly puts down this rebellion. He then divorces his wife because of rumors that she 
was licentious. 

Leaving for Rome, he dismisses his troops and enjoys his third triumph. There is then a 
political divide in Rome with Lucullus and Cato on one side and Pulcher and Pompey on 
another. Out of this comes a triumvirate of Crassus, the richest man in Rome, Julius Caesar, a 
very popular general, and Pompey. To cement the relationship between Caesar and Pompey, 
Pompey marries Caesar’s daughter, Julia. Pompey then takes another consulship with Crassus. 
After this, the triumvirate dissolves because Crassus is killed in battle and Pompey’s much 
beloved Julia dies. These events portend a civil war in the Roman Empire. Caesar will not 
disband his troops after his campaign even though he must according to law. Amid this civic 
unrest, Pompey marries a woman named Cornelia. He is roundly criticized for his timing. 

Caesar then crosses the river Rubicon, the boarder of Rome itself. Pompey is finding it 
hard to raise troops of his own to meet Caesar’s troops. He flees Rome. Caesar walks into 
Rome with little in the way of resistance. Pompey has finally gathered enough men to out-match 
Caesar’s army. The two forces meet at Pharsalia to fight a battle that will decide the fate of the 


Roman Empire. Against all odds, Pompey loses. He attempts to flee to Egypt. 
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While fleeing by boat, he crossed paths with a large merchant ship. Its captain was a man 
named Peticius who, while not knowing Pompey personally, knew him by sight. He told the 
crew of a dream the night before where he saw Pompey not exuding his usual stately demeaner 
but humble and downcast. In the middle of recounting his reverie, one of his sailors came to him 
and said there were men in a rowboat waving their hands and garments. Peticius directed his 
attention to where the sailor was indicating. Recognizing Pompey at once, he smacked himself 
on the forehead and hailed Pompey. As he was taking the old general on board, Peticius noticed 
the condition of Pompey’s garb and knew that his dream of Pompey’s change in fortune was true. 
After being given much hospitality, he departed and retrieved his family. 

Pompey finally made his way to Egypt. He was greeted on board another boat near the 
Egyptian shore by three men: Septimius, Salvius, and Achillas. Under the false pretenses of 
friendship and the direction of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, they stabbed and killed Pompey hoping to 
gain favor with Caesar. After he was beheaded, his head was given to Caesar. Caesar seeing the 


head of an old friend and not his present enemy killed Pompey’s assassins. 


Analysis 

This subsection has established that anagnorisis is alive and well beyond the classical 
age, into the Hellenic world and Roman empire. Its survival is due in no small part to the 
continued use of texts which employ anagnorisis regularly for pedagogical purposes. 
Anagnorisis comes to find new life in this time period in different genres: light popular prose 
fiction and biographies. It is used by some of the most learned men at the time such as Plutarch, 
who was well versed in Platonism and Aristotelianism, made extensive use of the libraries of his 


day and wrote voluminously on a variety of topics and people. However, what truly stands out 
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with Pompey is that unlike all the other narratives thus far, as a Bioc its plot is neither driven by 


nor founds its climax in anagnorisis. Anagnorisis is also used by the less intellectually minded 


53 Tt is also 


such as “Chariton, who while not obviously erudite has clearly read his ‘classics... 
used in varying ways. With the novels, anagnorisis is what moves the plot forward and the 
climax of the book. With biographies, it is used as an illustrative anecdote, so inconsequential to 


the plot that very little would be lost if it were removed. The literary environment in which Mark 


would have been writing knew full well the prevalence and plasticity of anagnorisis. 


Anagnorisis in Jewish, Non-Christian Hellenistic Narratives 

At this point in the argument, one might be so bold as to claim that the Jews, because of 
their monotheism and rejection of Hellenistic rulers at the time, would not allow themselves to 
be influenced by such a tradition in their and their children’s education. This claim houses 
within it an unargued argument of exceptionalism. Such an argument of uniqueness is the last 
resort of the historian and the close at hand trump card for the apologist. There is a spectrum of 
how Jews responded to Hellenism. Some indeed did not want Hellenistic practices to influence 
their cultic rites and rulers who advocated for such an agenda. On a spectrum this is where those 
who championed the Maccabean revolt would lie. However, there are those Jews who fully 
embrace Hellenism to such an extent that they were considered apostate, e.g., Philo’s nephew, 
Alexander. He would of course be on the other end of the spectrum. A great deal of the Jews fell 
in the middle somewhere like Philo himself, Philo’s brother Alexander who held a high-ranking 


office in Alexandria and Josephus a pharisee turned court historian. 


3 Reardon, “Introduction,” 18-19. 
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If a stark Jewish vs. Hellenistic line cannot be drawn, then what about a divide in Judaism 
itself? Some have offered a line that divides diaspora Jews (Hellenistic Jews) and Palestinian 
Jews. This shift in argumentation does little good. John J. Collins writes: 

Herod established athletic contests in honor of Caesar and built a large amphitheater, and 

even established Roman-style gladiatorial contests. He also built temples for pagan cults, 

but not in Jewish territory, and he had to yield to protests by removing trophies, which 

involved images surrounded by weapons, from the Temple. In all cases where we find 

resistance to Hellenism in Judea, the issue involves cult or worship.~4 
Some Jews must have attended these contests and plays. It would be hard to imagine that Herod 
would have built such an infrastructure and it would go without spectators. It is helpful to pause 
here and remember how significant it is for the Jews to translate the Hebrew Bible into Greek 
(the Septuagint or LXX). The reason for this translation is very different from Christianity’s 
impulse to translate its scriptures. Christianity is an apostatizing religion, so it will often 
translate its scriptures into another language to convince others who speak that language of the 
Christian message. This is not the reason for Hellenistic Jews. Jews found Hellenism so 
formidable a cultural phenomena that they felt the need to translate their Scripture into Greek. 
This was not done to gain converts but to retain those who were already Jewish. This translation 
was a concession to their inability to overcome the endurance of Greek education within their 


own ranks. Eventually, this concession is turned into acceptance and then endorsement by the 


Letter of Aristeas and Philo (Life of Moses 2.25-44). 


Against Flaccus 
All this being said, one example of anagnorisis from someone in the middle of the 


spectrum should suffice. The selection was limited to something originally written in Greek, 


%4 John J. Collins, “Early Judaism in Modern Scholarship,” in Early Judaism: A Comprehensive Overview 
ed. John J. Collins and Daniel C. Harlow (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 21. 
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although Jewish texts could be written in Aramaic and Hebrew and still exhibit Hellenistic 
influence.*> Of the many texts that meet these criteria, Philo’s Against Flaccus was chosen 
because it has a recognition scene and, while not a biography, does focus on one person. 
Additionally, it is a book that takes aim at a Roman governor which nonetheless uses Greek 
literary techniques to make its point. The text seems to be a second part of two. The first part is 
not extant. As with Pompey, comment or corrections of historically dubious statements will not 
be taken up here as the current project is interested in the text’s literary contribution. 

Flaccus was appointed governor of Egypt and stationed in Alexandria by Tiberius. Philo 
begins the work in what might at first seem like praise of Flaccus. He was prudent and diligent, 
perceptive and eloquent, decerning and curious about the people he ruled. However, his 
suppression of the Jews was not so much by force as it was by subtlety and art. While forceful at 
the outset of his reign, he lost control and bent to the will of the native Egyptians. There was an 
occasion on which Agrippa, king of the Jews, passed through Alexandria and was pelted with 
Egyptian insults all the while Flaccus turned a blind eye. He was also in league with the 
Egyptian mob at times. On the one hand, he stepped aside and allowed Jewish houses to be 
plundered by the Egyptians. On the other hand, he intervened when the Jews were falsely 
accused of stockpiling arms. 

Flaccus had gone too far. He withheld an official correspondence of congratulations from 
the Jews to the emperor. Agrippa rectified the matter on his own and blamed Flaccus. Bassus 
and his soldiers were sent to arrest Flaccus. They entered the city by night so that no one would 
recognize them on their secret mission. Dressing up a man as a slave, they sent him into the 


house where Flaccus was dining to reconnoiter the situation. It being reported that there were 


55 E.g., Dennis R. MacDonald, “Tobit and the Odyssey,” in Mimesis and Intertextuality in Antiquity and 
Christianity, ed. Dennis MacDonald (Harrisburg: Trinity Press, 2001), 11-40. 
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not guards, Bassus went into the house revealing himself to all. When Flaccus saw Bassus, he 
began to rise up in protest only to catch sight of Bassus’s soldiers all around him. Flaccus was to 
be tried for his crime under the new emperor, Gaius. Flaccus was charged with crimes by Isidor 
and Lampo who were of ill repute. Flaccus was convicted. His property was confiscated, and 
his person banished to the island of Andros. He then gives two speeches, one of lament on the 
way to the island and the other of confession when he reaches the island. 

After a time, Gaius perused the banishment list seeing which names could be purged. 
Flaccus was the first to make the “cut.” Soldiers were dispatched to carry out the execution. 
They quickly landed on Andros. From a distance, the soldiers spy Flaccus, and Flaccus spies 
them. He ran away with speed but to no avail. Coming to the end of his work, Philo writes that 
Flaccus was “cut about the hands, and feet, and head, and breast, and sides, so that he was 
mangled like a victim, and thus he fell, justice righteously inflicting on his own body wounds 
equal in number to the murders of the Jews whom he had unlawfully put to death.” (189) Philo 
then states that by this God had assisted the Jews providentially. 


By way of analysis, recognition does not play a major role (driving or climax) in the plot. 


It seems that this is due in large part because Flaccus is less poetic or synthetic and more 


historical. 

It may not be readily apparent how important this qualified occurrence of anagnorisis is 
with respect to histories and biographies. Alexander P. Thompson in his book Recognition and 
the Resurrection Appearances of Luke 24 argues that recognition scenes can play a major role in 
Luke while still being a biography. It might seem that Thomson anticipated the anagnorisis 
hypothesis, and in a way he does and in a way he does not. Thomson identifies a tension 


between his claim that Luke ends with “fictional” elements (i.e., multiple recognition scenes) and 
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his adoption of the Bioc hypothesis (i.e., Luke and the rest of the canonical gospels are ancient 
Greek biographies). Thompson imagines that some will find fictional content presented in a non- 
fictional genre to be incompatible. Thomson disagrees. He holds to Terence Cave’s 
understanding that, “To tell a story which ends in recognition is to preform one of the most 
quintessential acts of fiction, so that even if something like it occurs in fact, it still sounds like 
fiction and will probably be retold as such.”*° He holds just as equally to Burridge’s “well- 
supported” claim that the canonical gospels are best read as historical biographies.°’ Is there a 
contradiction between fiction and history? Thompson answers “No.” He concludes this on 
theoretical grounds and by examples. 

In Thompson’s eyes, the culprit of this seeming contradiction is the presupposition of “a 
clear dichotomy between historical and ‘fictional’ writing.”°® He finds the dichotomy 
problematic because 1) culling of facts is necessary with any narration of events in the real world 
and 2) ancient histories often have blatant fictional overtones. Thompson’s first reason appears 
to be based on his anthropological views which is valid. Stories that humans tell cannot include 
every exhaustive detail. Otherwise, one would never complete a story. Thompson’s second 
reason seems as equally valid. Histories and/or biographies can have fictional elements. 
Thompson positively quotes G. W. Bowersock when he writes, “we have long grown accustomed 
to hearing of late that history itself is a fiction, or rhetoric, or whatever. The ancients would not 


have found that a particularly surprising doctrine.”°? While these premises are valid, from them 


5° Cave, Recognitions, 4; and Alexander P. Thompson Recognition and the Resurrection Appearances of 
Luke 24 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2023), 68. 

57 Thompson, Recognition, 68-69. Thompson may seem to conflate the genres of history and biography 
when he writes “history and/or biography.” However, his preference is clearly for biography. He just wants to 
highlight that biography is a historical genre even if it is not the genre of history. 

58 Thompson, Recognition, 69. 

*° B. W. Bowersock, History as Fiction: Nero to Julien (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 
12. Thompson, Recognition, 69. 
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does not lead to the conclusion that anagnorisis can be the driving force of the plot or the climax 
of the narrative in histories and biographies. When an anagnorisis is the driving force of the plot 
or the climax of the narrative it is not a fictional element. Its role is too large to be relegated to 
being an element as it is in Against Flaccus and Pompey. Thompson has only succeeded in 
carving out room for anagnorisis within a biography and not succeeded in carving a biography 
from an anagnorisis. 

Leaving behind his justification of recognition scenes being at the end of a biography on 
theoretical grounds, Thompson transitions to examples which support his point. He asserts that 
the Alexander Romance, Live of Apollonius, Romulus, and the Book of Marvels are instances of 
biographies having recognition scenes. However, these examples do not challenge the 
anagnorisis hypothesis upon further inspection. This is because the anagnorisis hypothesis 
already allows for anagnorises to occur in histories (e.g., Against Flaccus) and biographies (e.g., 
Pompey). Thompson’s examples are either too late, are influenced by Christianity in their extant 
form, are not biographies, do not have an anagnorisis as the driving force of the plot or as its 
climax, or some combination therein. Additionally, Thompson is obligated to qualify his 
examples. In speaking about the Alexander Romance, he admits that the recognition scene under 
consideration is “not an elaborate recognition scene.’°° With respect to Romulus, Thompson 
concedes that a token (one of his traits of a recognitions scene) is “not made explicit.’’®! 

Thompson has anticipated the anagnorisis hypothesis in its challenge to the Bioc 
hypothesis. What he did not anticipate was how the anagnorisis hypothesis would challenge the 


Biocg hypothesis. What Thompson did not expect was a qualified rejection of an anagnorisis 


6° Thompson, Recognition, 71. 
6! Thompson, Recognition, 72. 
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occurring in an ancient Greek biography. It is only an anagnorisis that is the driving force of the 


narrative that does not occur in biographies. 


Anagnorisis in Ancient Latin Narratives 

Anagnorisis as it is found in Greek literature did not remain in Greek literature. It was so 
popular and impactful that the Roman literary elite took note of it. Three literary giants that saw 
its value were Vergil, Seneca, and Ovid. Because the point made here is a bit off the present 
Hellenistic argument, the texts given as examples of anagnorisis will not be summarized as a 
whole. The point here is that Greek anagnorisis was able to penetrate another culture, even a 


culture that was the dominant political culture at the time. 


Aeneid 

Virgil died in 19 B.C.E. and it was said that he did so without completing the Aeneid. 
This work is an epic Latin poem (dactylic hexameter), twelve books long. It is far and away the 
most famous piece of Latin writing, and far and away the most influential pieces of literature 
upon this work are the //iad and the Odyssey. The opening line illudes to these two influences: 
“Arma virumque cano....” Arma illudes to the Trojan War, ie., the [//aid, and virum illudes to 
Odysseus, i.e., the Odyssey. However, the direct referents to these words are the war with the 
Latins and Aeneas. The first part of the Aeneid is a Latin mimetic rendering of the Odyssey, 
while the second half is a Latin mimetic rendering of the liad. As such, the first half of the 
Aeneid holds the greater number of anagnorises. One such anagnorisis appears in the first book. 

Aeneas has fled Troy due to its imminent fall to the Greeks. He takes his navy out to find 


a new land when a storm brought up by Neptune shipwrecks his whole company. He washes 
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ashore in a foreign land with only one companion next to him. After collecting himself, he runs 
into a young huntress looking for her sisters. She asks Aeneas if he has seen them. Aeneas is not 
falling for it. He knows in his bones that she is divine, a nymph or something as such. In reality, 
she is Venus, his mother and the goddess of sexual passion. Leary of this girl’s true identity, he 
asks where in the world he is. She tells him that he has landed in Carthage where queen Dido 
rules. After she goes on to tell the tragic story of how Dido, now a widow, came to power, the 
huntress asks how he got here. Before launching into the tale, Aeneas warns her that it will take 
along time. Stopping him short before he gets in too far to his tale, the girl says that she has 
found out through augury that his ships are fine (these are really a gift from Venus). She then 
directs Aeneas on a path which will take him to Dido. Venus then transforms into her true visage 
with the smell of ambrosia filling the air from her hair. After Aeneas recognizes her and 
questions why she is always using disguises, she leaves him cloaked in a mist so that he may go 
unnoticed. This story is a mimetic reimagining of a scene in the Odyssey book thirteen. 

In this story, Odysseus is deposited on the shore looking as if he were shipwrecked. 
Approaching him, Athena, his divine patron, covers him in a mist for his protection. She takes 
on the form of a young boy, a sheepherder. Odysseus asks the boy where in the world he is. He 
replies that he is in Ithaca, Odysseus’s kingdom island. Odysseus lies to the boy about who he is, 
not quite trusting him, having only seen him for the first time. Athena then transforms into her 
true visage taking the shape of a women and increasing in height. She tells him that this is not 
the first time that she has approached him in a disguise. After Odysseus recognizes her and 
questions why she did not help him more, Athena says stop being so unhappy. She lavashes gifts 


of gold upon Odysseus whereupon he quickly hides it. She then informs him of the current state 
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of affairs. He is presumed dead which means the queen, his wife, is thought to be a widow at the 
palace. 

The number of mimetic connections between the Aeneid and the Odyssey is an 
impressive literary feat, all the while maintaining the integrity of the plot of the Aeneid. This of 


course is just one of many examples. 


Oedipus 

Oedipus written by Seneca in the first century C.E., is not a mimetic reimagining of 
Oedipus Rex nor it is simply a translation of it (Yet one should remember the cry, “7raduttore, 
traditore!”’). Itis a rewriting of Oedipus Rex into Latin with Roman sensibilities (i.e., fabula 
crepidata). Eight other fabula crepidata have survived to the present day by Seneca (e.g., 
Hercules furens). Oedipus’s subject is still Greek. It still takes place in Thebes, a Greek polis. It 
still has all the same Greek characters found in Oedipus Rex, plus Manto. It also retains the same 
plot. It is in the details where Seneca’s Roman craftmanship comes out. Oedipus includes more 
gore than Oedipus Rex with its description of sacrifice and Oedipus tearing his eyes out by hand. 
It has more of a litigious aspect to it with Laius accusing Oedipus of his death. It is also starker 


in assignment of blame with Oedipus somehow facilitating Jocasta’s death. 


Metamorphoses 

Ovid, who fell in and out of favor in the Roman imperial court, wrote his collection of 
mythology, Metamorphoses, at the beginning of the first century A.D. When he did this, he was 
following in the footsteps of Hellenistic writers such as Boios and his Ornithogonia. Of the two 


hundred fifty or so myths, the overwhelming majority of them are of Greek origin. But like 
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Seneca, he does not slavishly translate his source material. He parts from his predecessor’s work 
in three significant ways. First, its length seems to be exceptional bordering on the length of an 
epic. Second, it is arranged chronologically giving it more universal appeal rather than arranging 
it geographically. Third, while the stories have metamorphoses in them, they are not about those 
metamorphoses. They are by and large about love. His treatment of these myths is playful and 
do not contemplate that which is the plight of being human as the Greek authors tend to do. 

One prominent myth is that of Io, the second metamorphosis that comes after the re- 
creation of humans. Io has left the side of Inachus, her father and river god. Out of his 
protection, Io is spotted by Jupiter, and desire overcomes him. He then rapes her. Suspicious of 
seeing atmospheric anomalies that are associated with Jupiter’s infidelity, Juno, Jupiter’s wife, 
investigates the matter. Anticipating Juno’s arrival, Jupiter turns Io into a white ox. Knowing 
what is really going on, Juno asks for the ox as a gift. Seeing no way out, Jupiter capitulates. Io 
eventually finds her way back to the fluvial god and her father, Inachus. She tries to tell her 
father what has happened but all that comes out is the lowing of an ox. Io then writes down on 
the ground with her hoof who she is and her pitiable story. Inachus recognizes her and laments 
that she can no longer give him a son-in-law or grandchildren and that he must find her a mate 
from the herd. However, this is not to be. She is eventually restored to her former form only 
after Jupiter promises Juno that Io will never be the source of his infidelity again (Ovid, Metam., 


1.736-7). 


Analysis 


6 Karl Galinsky, Ovid’s Metamorphoses: An Introduction to the Basic Aspects (Berkley: University of 
California, 1975), 2-3. 
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Greek narratives were able to inspire Roman overlords to imitate, rewrite, and 
reformulate anagnorisis time and time again. This means Greek anagnorisis accomplished the 
difficult task of making inroads into the dominant Roman culture. If Greek anagnorisis had this 
effect on the dominant Roman culture, then it is at least possible for Greek anagnorisis to have a 


similar effect on Mark’s subculture. 


Anagnorisis in Christian Hellenistic Narratives 

Up until now, the present argument has established the presence of anagnorisis in Mark’s 
literary context. The project now skips over the Gospel of Mark to see how other later Christian 
narratives were affected by anagnorisis. First to be discussed from the synoptic tradition is the 
Gospel of Luke. The second point of discussion comes from the Johannine tradition: the Gospel 
of John. By demonstrating the presence of anagnorisis in these two narratives, it is hoped that it 
would be of no surprise that anagnorisis had a profound impact on Mark. In other words, if 
Greek narratives that came before Mark chronologically used anagnorisis to explore identity and 
narratives after Mark chronologically and in his same subculture did the same, then there is a 


good chance that Mark used anagnorisis in his Greek narrative to explore Jesus’s identity. 


Luke 24:13-35 

Often called the “Road to Emmaus” or the “Emmaus Incident”, Luke 24:13-35 is 
designated as L material by many New Testament scholars. Synoptic gospel scholars use L to 
identify material that is unique to Luke. This means that this material does not occur in Matt or 


Mark. That is to say, Luke does not receive this material from his primary written source(s). 


6 Brice C. Jones, Matthean and Lukan Special Material: A Brief Introduction with Texts in Greek and 
English (Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2011), 15. 
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This story’s narration takes place after Jesus’s death and after the Galilean women were 
told that Jesus was alive and not at his tomb. Two men are walking, Cleopas and an unnamed 
companion, to a town called Emmaus. Their peripatetic conversation is interrupted by none 
other than Jesus. “[B]ut their eyes were kept from recognizing him” (Luke 24:16). Jesus asks 
what they are talking about. Flabbergasted, Cleopas asks if he really has not heard about the 
news concerning Jesus. He asks them what they mean. They respond that three days ago Jesus a 
prophet was crucified who it was hoped would redeem Israel. Cleopas follows this up with 
saying that Galilean women could not find Jesus in the tomb, and it was confirmed. Jesus then 
tips his hand a bit and tells them how all the scriptures point to himself. Feigning as if he were to 
part ways with the two, Jesus is invited to stay with them. When he sat down to sup with them, 
he took the bread and broke it. In this act, they recognized Jesus. They saw him for the first 
time and then did not see him at all because he vanished. Taking inventory of events, they 
recount how Jesus’s interpretation of the scriptures made them feel. They then took off to find 
the now eleven apostles in order to tell about recognizing him in the breaking of the bread. 

The scene is dramatic for the characters and the reader. The reversal of fortune and the 
recognition mark this as an exemplary Aristotelian anagnorisis. Cleopas and his companion are 
introduced as having a lively if not heated discussion (OuAei and ovtnteiv). By the end there are 
no more arguments because their hearts were burning together. They literally reverse the course 
that they have just made to go back to the eleven. Their eyes were prevented from seeing Jesus. 
Then their eyes were opened, and they recognized Jesus. This is probably “[t]he most well- 


known recognition scene in the New Testament....”°° Many commentators have seen the Greek 


64 For an in-depth analysis of recognition scenes in Luke 24, see Alexander P. Thompson Recognition and 
the Resurrection Appearances of Luke 24 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2023). 

6 Larsen, Recognizing, 57. Also see Geoffrey Nuttal, The Moment of Recognition: Luke as Story-Teller 
(London: Althone Press, 1978). 
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influence in this recognition scene. Francois Bovon in the Hermeneia commentary series draws 
a connection to this story and the Eurycleia’s, Telemachus’s, and Penelope’s recognition of 
Odysseus.® John Taylor understands the passage to be a theoxeny, the act of showing a 
disguised deity hospitality. He goes beyond this and sees a connection with Athena disappearing 
suddenly before Telemachus and Jesus disappearing before Cleopas and company.°’ Dennis 
MacDonald finds the parallels between this story and Odysseus revealing himself to his father, 


Laertes, “incontrovertible.” 


The argument here is not whether there is influence of Greek 
anagnorisis.© It is not even whether one can detect the influence of the Odyssey. The debate 


here is which part of the Odyssey is influencing Luke 24:13-35 and its anagnorisis. 


John 20: 11-18 

If Luke 24:13-35 is one of the most famous recognition scenes in the New Testament, 
then John 20:11-18 has to be one of the most emotional recognition scenes in the New 
Testament. This passage is usually called, “Jesus Appears to Mary” or some close variant of that. 
The passage of course is found in John, which is not one of the earlier Synoptic Gospels (i.e., 
Matt, Mark, and Luke). It is interesting to note that the use of recognition scenes of the 
resurrected Jesus are in both the synoptic tradition and the Johannine tradition. This is a 
testament to how useful the earliest writers of the gospels found recognition scenes to be to their 


message of a bodily resurrected Jesus. 


% Francois Bovon, Luke: A commentary on the Gospel of Luke 19:28-24:53, vols. 3 (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2012), 3:372. 

67 John Taylor, “Recognition Scene in the Odyssey and the Gospels” in The Gospels and Hellenism: Greek 
Influence on Jewish and Early Christian Literature, ed. Thomas L. Thomson and Philippe Wajdenbaum (New York: 
Routledge, 2014), 255. 

68 Dennis R. MacDonald, Synopses of Epic, Tragedy, and the Gospels (Claremont: Mimesis Press, 2022), 
308. 

® For a dissenting voice see I. Howard Marshal, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 891. 
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The scene opens with Mary only knowing of Jesus’s death and weeping outside his tomb. 
She is able to collect herself enough to venture a look into the tomb. What she saw was 
unexpected. Two angels are in there. One is sitting at Jesus’s head, and one is sitting at Jesus’s 
feet or at least they would be if Jesus’s body were there. They on their part see this curious 
woman crying. So, they ask her why she is weeping. Through her tears and desperation, she 
yammers, “They have taken away my Lord, and I do not know where they have laid him.” 
Apparently finding the two angels to be of no help, she turns her back on them and is arrested at 
the sight of another man, this time just standing there. This man, unrecognized by Mary, is 
Jesus. He, like the two angels in the tomb, questions why she is crying, but adds, “Whom are 
you looking for?” She assumes that it is a gardener who is asking her this question, and this 
gardener might have been the one that moved Jesus’s body to another location. She blurts out, 
“Sir, if you have carried him away, tell me where you have laid him, and I will take him away.” 
Looking at her, one word leaves his lips, “Mary.” At her name, she fully turns her body towards 
him in recognition and replies with her name for him, “Rabbouni.” He then gives her two 
instructions: She is to stop touching him because he has not ascended yet, and she is to tell the 
disciples that he is ascending to the Father, God. She does so and on arrival blurts out, “I have 
seen the Lord.” 

Larsen has done a superb job in detailing the Greek origins of this recognition scene. He 
rightly detects that Jesus’s questioning reflects the same attitude that Odysseus has when he is 
disguised and asking questions of people to which he already knows the answers. He also notes 
that “This part of the conversation creates a recurrent type of irony, as the dialogue partners are 


speaking of a person believed to be dead in that same person’s presence; cf., e.g., Od. 14.280- 
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301; Sophocles, E/. 1098-1220; Euripides, Alcestis 1008-1126.”’° He also understands the voice 
of a person used to identify him or her in a Greek anagnorisis. Moving forward he detects “a 
consequence of a collision between theology and type-scene conventions.””! For in Jesus not 
wanting Mary to cling to him, he is making clear that their former relationship is not 
reestablished. Sanctions against touch normally occur before the recognition scene not after. 
Electra rebukes Orestes before she knows who he is, “Get out; don’t touch. You have no right to 


1»? 


touch my body!” (Euripides, E/. 223 [Vermeule]). This unexpected turn in the recognition scene 
signals to the reader that John is showing Jesus’s and Mary’s relationship, while closer to that of 
a brother and sister than that of lover as in the ancient Greek novels, is still in need of a 
progression. He must ascend. 

MacDonald takes another approach on this “touch” point. He sees the command not to 
touch as relating to the Jogos temporarily becoming flesh (John 1:14). Now that Jesus’s mission 
is completed, he does not want contact with her that would “tether him to the body.” 
MacDonald sees here Jesus being modeled after Dionysus in Euripides’s Bacchae. Dionysus too 
had a mission to complete, but after such a mission he also revealed his true form at the end of 


the tragedy. In mimetic fashion then, Jesus is revealing his true form to Mary as the stakes of his 


tabernacling are lifted up. 


Conclusion 
The popularity of anagnorisis in ancient Greek narratives has now been established. 


Anagnorisis occurs in seminal works of the Greek language. Texts that utilized anagnorisis were 


7 Larsen, Recognizing, 201 n. 34. 
™ Larsen, Recognizing, 202. 
™ MacDonald, Synopses, 548. 
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used in the education of students for hundreds of years. Ancient Greek literary critics singled out 
anagnorisis as a serious topic of conversation and for analysis. Later Hellenistic narratives 
imitated the anagnorises that occurred in texts that were classics and used in education. 
Additionally, these Hellenistic anagnorises were not confined to one particular narrative type 
either. Hellenistic Jews also made effective use of anagnorisis. Even Latin culture, the dominant 
political culture in the West, understood the advantages of imitating Greek anagnorisis in its own 
seminal works and plays. Later Christian writers seem to have no qualms in employing and 
playing with Greek anagnorisis in serving their own ends. 

Christianity was conceived in a Hellenistic context. Adolf von Harnack’s theologically 
informed dichotomy between Jesus’s original teaching and later Christian dogma which was 
influenced by Greek philosophy should not be given new life.”?> The dichotomy is unhelpful 
whether theologically informed or literarily informed. Even when the dichotomy is between the 
first Christian narratives and later Christian narratives that were influenced by Greek anagnorisis, 
it still has the same fundamental flaw as Harnack’s dichotomy. It denies the Hellenitstic origins 
of Christianity. With that being said, this does not in any way deny the Jewish origins of 
Christianity. It is just that all Jews at the time were Hellenistic Jews. To one extent or another, 
Hellenism found its way into Jewish life, even in the desert.’* Yes, there was a Jewish revolt in 
the first century C.E. (see below). But, it was not a reaction to Hellenism per se. It was a 
reaction to “Roman mismanagement and social tensions.””> This is all to say that Jews had a 


unique identity within Hellenism. 


3 See Adolf von Harnack, What is Christianity? (New York: Harper Row, 1957). 

™ Synagogues and the desert community at Qumran have been understood as kinds of Greco-Roman 
voluntary associations. See the essays in John S. Kloppenborg and S. G. Wilson, Voluntary Associations in the 
Graeco-Roman World (London: Routledge, 1996). 

7 Collins, “Early Judaism,” 21. 
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Within the contexts of Hellenistic genres, some genres make greater use of anagnorisis 
than other genres. Here, “greater use” does not mean frequency. It means how much an 
anagnorisis drives the plot forward. A narrative that is heavily driven by anagnorisis is in a way 
contrived. Things must fall into place “just so” for the anagnorisis to pay off and be of 
consequence. The amount of authorial engineering that takes place is not at home in history or 
biography. In the Athenian tragedies, there were at most three characters being played on the 
stage at a time minus the chorus.’° Keeping the maximum number of characters to three on the 
stage at a time gives the author greater control over the occurrence of events, dissemination of 
information, and development, erosion, or maintenance of relationships. The cap of three 
characters on the stage at a time may have been informed in part by the greater ease with which 
to orchestrate the on-goings of a play to a desired end. These plays, one will remember, have a 
good number of recognition plots. 

The episodes in Mark are not typified by the complexity and frustrations that reflect real 
life that are presented in history and biography. Things always go Jesus’s way or at least go the 
way he says they are going to go. Jesus often takes other characters aside to speak to them 
directly limiting the number of characters in the scene somewhat like imitating the constraints 
that the tragedians were under. The events, information, and relationships in a history or 
biography can only be machinated so much before that history or biography becomes myth, 
some kind of ancient analog to fan fiction, or the like. Literarily speaking, realism is 


ideologically conservative according to Ernest Block because it reinforces the systemic 


© There possibly could have been four characters. David Konstan, “Defining the Genre,” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Greek Comedy, ed. Martin Revermann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 
33. 
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preferences and aversions within a culture.’’ This is because realism reflects the Sitz im Leben 
under consideration, and in reflecting that social reality it becomes the very thing that it is 
describing. That is, a literary work’s realism then becomes a sociological reinforcer of the 
established values. This being so, to assign the relative realism of a biography or history to Mark 
is to implicitly say that Mark is ideologically conservative. Such an implication cannot be 
extracted from Mark but only imported. Mark has an ideological agenda so strongly idealizes 
that it would be too incongruous to biography’s or history’s realism and by extension 
conservatism. Time after time Mark breaks with the conservative views of Jewish leadership 
(esp., priestly leadership) and Roman rule; has his characters uncannily imitate Jewish prophets 
and Greek heroes; and has things work out in the plot “just so.” 

To be clear once more, anagnorisis can be present in a history or a biography, but when it 
drives the plot of a narrative, its generated culmination does not lend itself to the complicated 
messiness of a history or biography. The anagnoristic driven plot is much more at home in epics, 
tragedies, comedies, novels, and the like. That being said, Mark does not seem to be an epic, 
tragedy, ’* comedy, or novel because it lacks such things in form (e.g., poetic) and/or in content 
(e.g., a love or a thing lost and then found.) 

Some observers will notice that this project has neglected two rather (seemingly) obvious 
pieces of data up to this point. Some will question why the Pseudo-Clementine literature 


(Recognitions and Homilies) was not considered for analysis. Others will question why the LXX 


7 Ernest Block, “Discussing Expressionism,” in Aesthetics and Politics, ed. Ernest Block, et al (London: 
Verso, 1992), 16-27. 

8 Contra Gilbert G. Bilezikian, The Liberated Gospel (Michigan: Baker Book House, 1977) and Danila 
Oder, The Two Gospels of Mark: Performance and Text (Los Angeles: Domus Press, 2019) who understands Mark 
to have been a novelization of a play performed just once in Rome. 
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(the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible) was not considered for analysis. A few will question 
why both were not considered. These concerns will be addressed in turn. 

There is no doubt that this project would be bolstered rhetorically if the Pseudo- 
Clementine literature were shoehorned into this project’s offering evidence. It would serve as a 
fine example of an early Christian narrative whose plot was driven by anagnorisis which is 
argued below as what is driving the plot in Mark. However, the two hundred fifty or so year gap 
between the composition of Mark and the Pseudo-Clementine literature maybe stretching what 
could be considered relevant for the current question. 

What about the LXX? Could Mark be more influenced by recognition scenes from the 
LXX than by the popularity of anagnorisis in classical and popular Greek narratives? He after all 
quotes from the LXX. Possibly. However, to evaluate this, the matrix of a recognition scene 
must first be understood. This matrix or “‘anagnorisis complex” is the numerous conditions that 
are needed to produce a recognition scene, the recognition scene itself, and the decision that 
follows after the recognition scene. Once the rubric for the anagnorisis complex is established 
then one will be in a position to evaluate whether or not scenes like Abraham recognizing the 
angels, Isaac recognizing Jacob, Jacob recognizing Leah, Judah recognizing Tamar, Joseph 


recognizing his brothers, or David recognizing himself had a major influence on Mark. 


The Anagnorisis Complex in Ancient Greek Narratives 


At the outset, it must be recognized that there is no exhaustive list for all the motifs, 
elements, movements, features, etc. that constitute, orbit, intersect, or are associated with ancient 
Greek anagnorisis. Even if such a list could be constructed, the question of how many elements 


or motifs are sufficient would have to be addressed. Is the conclusion to how many a hard 
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number or a range? Do some of the elements or motifs have a more heavily weighted 
“anagnorisis value” than other elements or motifs? Fortunately, such knotty questions need not 
tie this project down because this project seeks to understand specific manifestations of 
anagnorisis in Mark. It does not try to construct a Hellenistic template for anagnorisis. The 
anagnorisis complex championed here is a lattice work of literary observations for the use of 
comparison. It is not a checklist of necessary elements that a passage must have three to five of 
in order to be considered a recognition scene. That being said, it will be helpful to know what to 
usually look out for. Normal, not necessary, elements or motifs that help the reader’s eye to, 
through, and after anagnorisis.” 

There are three authors that have considered the issue before and whose trail it will be 
instructive to survey. Dennis MacDonald, the earliest of the three, gives a comparison of the 
anagnorisis of the transfiguration in Mark with the anagnorisis of Odysseus before Telemachus. 
Peter Gainsford has examined many anagnorises in the second half of the Odyssey trying to 
detect any reoccurring patterns. Most recently of the three, Kasper Bro Larsen has attempted to 
detect the anagnorises in the Gospel of John by considering ancient Greek anagnorisis more 
broadly. Each scholar will be considered in order. Subsequently, the present project will lay out 
what normal elements seem most helpful to watch out for in evaluating Mark’s anagnorises and 


their relationship to early Judaism narratives and non-Jewish Greek ancient narratives. Again, 


™ Once more, Cilliers Breytenbach’s distinction between the analytic mode of comparison and the 
illustrative mode of comparison is helpful. As one will recall, the first is a comparison that deals with two texts and 
is heuristic. The second is a comparison that deals in generalizations and is concerned with non-accidental features. 
What is being attempted here strictly speaking is neither one of these kind of comparisons. On the one hand it does 
involve generalizations, but on the other hand it can deals with accidental and non-accidental features without 
distinguishing between the two. This is not an attempt to abstract for its own sake or to come to a definition of a 
genre. It is an attempt to facilitate the analytic mode of comparison. For the difference between analytic and 
illustrative comparisons see Cilliers Breytenbach, “The Gospel According to Mark,” in Modern and Ancient 
Literary Criticism of the Gospels: Continuing the Debate on the Gospel Genre(s), ed. Robert Matthew Calhoun, 
David P. Moessner, and Tobias Nicklas (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2020), 179-200, 180. 
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the anagnorisis complex offered here is a lattice work of sensibilities to prompt investigation not 


a checklist. 


Previous Scholarship 


Dennis MacDonald (Imitation) 

In his analysis of Mark 9:2-13, Jesus’s transfiguration, MacDonald latches on to the 
motifs of secrecy and recognition. He lets these be a guide to begin his comparison of this 
passage and a passage in the Odyssey. The passage in the Odyssey is Od. 16.166-311, Odysseus 
reveals himself to Telemachus. In this comparison, Athena and God serve similar functions, 
Jesus and Odysseus play similar roles, and Peter and Telemachus are associated with each other. 


MacDonald gives the following charts in his analysis:*° 


Odyssey 16.172-7 Mark 9:3 
Athene touched him with her And he was transformed before 
golden wand. them, and his clothes became 


A well-washed cloak and tunic dazzling white, such as no fuller 
she first of all put about his breast, | on earth could bleach them. 
and she increased his stature 
and his youthful bloom. 


8° Dennis MacDonald, “Secrecy and Recognition in the Odyssey and Mark: Where Wrede Went Wrong,” in 
Ancient Fiction and Early Christian Narrative, ed. Ronald F. Hock, J. Bradly Chance, and Judith Perkins (Atlanta, 
Scholars Press, 1998), 151-152. 
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Odyssey 16.178-80 and 181-85 


And his staunch son marveled, 
and, shaken, 
turned his eyes aside, for fear it was a 
god. 
And he spoke...: 
“Of different sort you seem to me now, 
stranger, than a while ago, and the 
clothes you wear are different, and your 
color 
is no longer the same. Truly you are a 
god, 
one of those who hold broad heaven. 
Be gracious, then, that we may 
offer 
to you acceptable sacrifices and 
golden gifts, finely wrought; 


and spare us.” 


Mark 9:5-7 


And Peter said to Jesus, 
“Rabbi, 


it is good for us to be here; 


let us make three tents, on for 
you, 

one for Moses, and one for 
Elijah.” 

He did not know what to say, 

For they were afraid. 


Odyssey 16.301-3 


[L]et no one hear (1n t1c) that 
Odysseus is at home; 

neither let Laertes know it, nor the 
swineherd, nor any of the household, 
nor Penelope. 
[Telemachus kept the secret as 
instructed. | 


Mark 9:9-10a 


As they were coming down the 
mountain 
he ordered them to tell no one (undevi) 
about what they had seen, 

Until after the Son of Man had 
risen from 
the dead. 


So they kept the matter to themselves. 


Through this comparative analysis, MacDonald detects not only the similar motifs of recognition 
and secrecy but also disguise, testing, signs, and disclosure. The similarities are too dense and 


sequential for him not to conclude that Mark deliberately imitated the Odyssey at this point. 


Peter Gainsford (Syntax) 
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Although not seeming to be aware of MacDonald, Peter Gainsford also uses the 
vocabulary of “motifs” but adds to it the ideas of “syntax” and “moves.’”’®! He understands that a 
type-scene is an abstraction of a similar scene that occurs in different texts. The kind of type- 
scene that Gainsford gives as an example and analyzes is the recognition scene. Recognition 
scenes have a variety of motifs that may or may not be present. He is interested in trends of how 
these motifs interact with each other in the fifteen recognition scenes that he has as his sample 
pool, all coming from the second half of the Odyssey. The kind of interaction of motifs that he 
has in mind is whether they are stringed, shuffled, reduplicated, etc. “After a while the 
accumulation of these regularities begin to look something like a set of grammatical rules, 
though far less strict than that of an everyday language: thus the term ‘syntax’.”*? 

In between the recognition scene and the motifs is what Gainsford calls “moves.” Moves 
happen within a recognition scene, and within each move is a sequence of motifs. From his data 
set Gainsford recognizes four possible moves:* 


1. TESTING: Odysseus tests the addressee’s loyalty. Functionally this is not simply the 
addressee’s loyalty to Odysseus personally; it is the addressee’s commitment to the integrity of the oikos. 

2. DECEPTION: Odysseus deceives the addressee. He disguises his identity and tells a false story about his 

travels. 

FORETELLING: Odysseus, disguised, foretells the return of the real Odysseus. 

4. RECOGNITION: Odysseus reveals his true identity and a full reunion takes place. The FORETELLING 
and RECOGNITION moves are a multiform of one another, and therefore no scene features both of them: 
after a TESTING and/or DECEPTION, Odysseus may either foretell his return or reveal himself. 
Consequently, in accordance with a variation on the principle of economy, the two moves share many of 
their motifs. 


od 


From this template, Gainsford observes that there is remarkable consistency in the recognition 
scenes found in the second half of the Odyssey. For him the consistency is found in the structure 
of recognition scenes, the divisibility of recognition scenes, and additional meaning when motif 


overlap occurs in recognition scenes. 


8! Peter Gainsford, “Formal Analysis of Recognition Scenes in the Odyssey,” JHS 123 (2003), 41. 
8? Gainsford, “Formal Analysis,” 41. 
83 Gainsford, “Formal Analysis,” 42. 
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Kasper Bro Larsen (Typical List) 

Kasper Bro Larson follows in the footsteps in Gainsford but not blindly. Larson’s main 
critique of Gainsford is that the possible number of “moves” should be expanded. However, 
Larsen is fully aware that he may be asking too much of Gainsford’s project seeing that 
Gainsford has limited himself to half of one archaic epic. After all, Larsen is looking for patterns 
in a Hellenistic text with recognition scenes. What he suggests is a list of typical moves in 
anagnorisis:*4 
The Meeting 
The Move of Cognitive Resistance 
The Move of Displaying the Token 


The Movement of Recognition 
Attendant Reactions and Physical (Re-)Unions 


Larsen is clear that this is not an outline. It is a typical list of what he considers significant 
moves within a recognition scene. Some elements in this typical list may or may not occur in 
every recognition scene in John. His methodology then becomes taking a scene in John that 
looks like a recognition scene and applying this typical list to aid him, not direct him, in his 
analysis. This can at times look like having a passage of John on the left hand of a table and on 
the right of the table showing the moves arranged in the order not necessarily given above but in 
the order that the passage would dictate. Larsen concludes that John employs the recognition 
scene as a way of exploring the problem of how one can have knowledge of God through the 


person of Jesus and how Jesus can be present but physically absent. 


Analysis 


84 Larsen, Recognizing, 63-71. 
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None of the scholars surveyed here understands his motifs, syntax, or typical list as 
necessary items or a checklist. They are all starting points of comparison. They can be as simple 
and concrete as MacDonald’s imitation of recognition and secrecy or as complex and abstract as 
Larsen’s typical moves. In part, it seems to depend on one’s analytical needs. The commonality 
of placidity and not rigidity will be what guides this project’s understanding of an anagnorisis 


complex. 


The Anagnorisis Complex, a Latticework 

The reason for the term “‘anagnorisis complex” is that what will be considered lies before, 
during, and after the recognition scene. Many times the chronology of these considerations are 
not clear. This anagnorisis complex is redundant and has missing segments. It is based on 
observations of ancient Greek anagnorisis and is in no way prescriptive. The items proffered are 
observational aids to help the keen reader slow down and take inventory of an anagnorisis in a 
more systematic way. The items in this complex are like weigh stations or lookout points on a 
road trip to see how much these two literary adventures are alike. Observations of patterns do 
not hold true in all or even necessarily most situations. This is because of the composite nature 
of these observations. The best analogy that can be given for the anagnorisis complex is that it is 
like a latticework. Its items sometimes go in different directions. There are overlaps and holes. 
If strips or items are removed, it will not destroy the latticework. Despite all of these “flaws,” 
the synthetically constructed anagnorisis complex aids in the comparison of one anagnorisis to 
another. The hermeneutical payoff of the anagnorisis complex is being a systematic aid to 
comparison, not in being some kind of reverse-engineered standard for the ideal anagnorisis. 


The anagnorisis complex provides an opportunity to inspect where two or more anagnorises line 
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up or diverge with each other, not to compare an anagnorisis with itself. The theoretically 
synthetic should not trump what is literarily organic. 
Broadly speaking the latticework of the anagnorisis complex is made up of time, 
assumptions, relationships, knowledge, motives, means, revelation, and reaction. Before 
explaining each one, they are listed here for ease of reference and to see how they are connected 
at a glance:®° 
1. Lapse of Time: A lapse in time to allow space for wrong assumptions to inhabit. 
2. Wrong Assumptions: 

Uniqueness aspect of an identity 

The appearance one could have 

The role one could play or fulfill 


One’s special identity 
Etc. 


eae Tf 


3. Undisclosed Relationship(s) vs. Disclosed Relationship(s) 
a. Undisclosed relationship(s) 
i. Biological 

1. Stronger: mother, father, sibling, etc. 
2. Middle: half sibling, cousin, etc. 
3. Weaker: distant relative, etc. 

ii. Institutional 
1. Stronger: marriage, etc. 
2. Middle: patron-client, etc. 
3. Weaker: voluntary association, etc. 

iii. Ordinal (e.g., divine-human-animal) 
1. Stronger: patron-client, etc. 
2. Middle: ritual relationship, etc. 
3. Weaker: differential relationship, etc. 

iv. Fraudulent: imposter 

b. Disclosed relationship(s) 
i. Biological 

1. Stronger: mother, father, sibling, etc. 
2. Middle: half sibling, cousin, etc. 
3. Weaker: distant relative, etc. 

ii. Institutional 
1. Stronger: marriage, etc. 
2. Middle: adopted parent/children, patron-client, etc. 


85 What follows is for single recognition of people. A different configuration would be needed for double 
recognition and for recognition of objects. 
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3. Weaker: voluntary association, etc. 
iii. Ordinal (e.g., divine-human-animal) 

1. Stronger: patron-client, etc. 

2. Middle: ritual relationship, etc. 

3. Weaker: differential relationship, etc. 
iv. Alien: stranger, enemy, etc. 


4. Uneven Distribution of Knowledge 
a. Knowledge of identity is possessed by the main character(s) 
b. Knowledge of identity is not possessed by the main character(s) 
c. Knowledge of identity is parceled out amongst characters 


5. Motivation to Keep the Secrecy 
a. Fear 
b. Uncertainty 
c. To expose others 
d. Gain information 
e. Etc. 


6. Means (inductive vs. deductive) 
Speech 

Token 

Voice 

Appearance 

Skill 

Knowledge 

Etc. 


gmonoge 


7. Revelation of Undisclosed Identity 


8. Decision 
a. Accept undisclosed identity over disclosed identity (recognition) 
b. Reject undisclosed identity and retain disclosed identity 
c. Assign a different identity 


Lapse of Time 


Lapse of time between identity attainment, identity bequeathment, or its initial disclosure 


and later revelation of that identity seems like it is crucial for anagnorisis to have the literary 
impact that it does. The text does not indicate that the Theban shepherd recognized baby 


Oedipus when he is charged to expose the baby, but it does indicate that the shepherd recognizes 
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king Oedipus. A lapse in time allows space for wrong assumptions, multiple relationships, 


and/or uneven knowledge. 


Wrong Assumptions 

The category of wrong assumptions is a good example of an item that may or may not be 
in anagnorisis. It is just one of many ways in which secrecy or confusion can be injected into the 
recognition scene. An instance of a wrong assumption is a belief about an aspect of one’s 
identity: “I am the only child of Queen Merope,” thinks Oedipus. It could also be because of 
appearance: “Surely this poor looking man would never have a scar on his leg like Odysseus,” 
thinks Eurycleia. Thinking that an individual cannot play two roles like being a beggar and the 
king of Ithaca at the same time is another good example. Assumptions about the spatial identity 
can also cause one to be wrong as when Electra did not consider the possibility that the Greek 


man before her could be her brother because Orestes was in a different land or in a grave. 


Undisclosed Relationship(s) vs. Disclosed Relationship(s) 

There is often a tension between the relationship that is undisclosed and the relationship 
that is exposed. This tension creates a need for resolution. This is because the undisclosed 
relationship(s) holds significance, and the disclosed relationship reflects reality as it is 
understood. When meaning and perception are at odds, this creates a conflict that is ripe for a 
reckoning. Both undisclosed relationship(s) and disclosed relationships can be biological, 
institutional, and/or ordinal. By biological, it is not meant in the way that biology is studied. By 
institutional, it is not meant to refer to sociology directly. By ordinal, it is not meant to refer to 


theology in the sense of natural law. These kinds of relationships are to be understood literarily. 
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Biological relationships are concerned with how close in blood is one person to another. 
Institutional relationships concern itself with different cultural associations from one person to 
another. Ordinal relationships are hierarchical, but not necessarily institutional. They can 
include the interactions from gods to humans and from humans to dogs such as how Pentheus 
should have given proper rites to Dionysus or how Argos longingly waited for Odysseus. 

Each of these three kinds of relationships can be put on an expected spectrum from 
stronger to middle to weaker. For example, biological relationships could range from sibling to 
half sibling to distant relative, ceteris paribus. However, things are not always equal. In 
institutional relationships it may be presumed that a marriage relationship is stronger than a 
patron-client relationship. However, at Sulla’s insistence, Pompey divorced his wife to marry 
Sulla’s step-daughter. 

There is at least one relationship that uniquely goes under undisclosed relationship(s) and 
at least one relationship that uniquely goes under disclosed relationship(s). For undisclosed 
relationships this is a fraudulent relationship such as an imposter. For disclosed relationships this 
is an alien relationship such as a stranger. Odysseus has this relationship with Penelope when he 
first meets her as a beggar. 

As can be anticipated by now, a person is not bound to only one undisclosed relationship 
and one disclosed relationship in an anagnorisis. The potential overlap in relationship is nothing 
new. The disclosed relationships between Jocasta and Creon are twofold: sister and brother 


(biological) and queen to subject (institutional). 


Uneven Distribution of Knowledge 
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It seems like a given that in anagnorisis some people know some things that others do 
not. As Aristotle would say, it is in the word, a movement from ignorance to knowledge. When 
talking about anagnorisis in tragedies, Jeff Jay writes, “Recognition, moreover, depends for its 
dramatic effect on an uneven distribution of knowledge, for in tragedy, as in life, characters do 
not prepossess the knowledge that will in the course of events erase their ignorance.’’°° With the 
uneven distribution of knowledge, it seems to come in three major types. The first is when the 
knowledge of identity is possessed by the main character(s). The second is when knowledge of 
identity is not possessed by the main character(s). Electra not knowing Orestes is her brother is 
an example of this when she is the titular character of the play.*’ The third is when the 
knowledge of identity is parsed out among multiple characters. In Oedipus, no one has all the 
information needed to come to the final conclusion of Oedipus’s identity. It is only when all the 


knowledge is pooled so to speak that his identity comes to light. 


Motivation to Keep the Secret 

Again, some of the items listed may or may not be in most anagnorises. Motivation to 
keep a secret about identity is common and often significant but at times it does not even appear. 
Oedipus does not keep a secret. In fact, he plays the role of relentless detective in the play. 
Motivation really becomes a point of contact between two anagnorises when the main character 
possesses the knowledge of the undisclosed relationship. The motivations to keep a secret are 
vast. It could be because the character fears for his or her own life. The motivation could be as 


simple as the character being uncertain about what to do next. It could be that the character 


86 Jeff Jay, The Tragic in Mark: A Literary-Historical Interpretation (Tibingen: Mohr Seibeck, 2014), 88. 
87 This of course comes with the caveat that, taken as a whole, it is a double recognition scene. 
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wants to expose others. It could be, as is often the case with Odysseus, that the character wants 


to gain information about those around him or her. 


Means 

The means of a recognition can be so simple that they go unnoticed. The number of 
means in anagnorisis can be so many that they seem redundant. Certain means can be used so 
often that they seem like a cliché. Other means are introduced seemingly out of nowhere that 
they come off as being contrived. They are a matter of taste and exactly what Aristotle is getting 
at in his assessment of means.8® Sometimes there are means to back up a claim in an anagnorisis 
just as there are pieces of evidence to back up a claim in an argument (inductive). Sometimes 
there are means that lead to a conclusion about someone’s identity in an anagnorisis just as data 
leads to a conclusion in the scientific realm (deductive). Odysseus convincing Penelope is an 
inductive use of means, while a deductive use of mean is Electra, seeing a footprint and a lock of 
hair, concludes that Orestes is somewhere close. The means can be a token or the voice, 


appearance, skill, or knowledge of a person. 


Revelation of the Undisclosed Relationship 

The revelation of an anagnorisis is the unraveling of the tension between the undisclosed 
relationship and the disclosed relationship. There is a reckoning between reality and perceptions. 
At the point of revelation, the distribution of knowledge for those involved is no longer uneven 


but democratized. 


88 See above. 
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Decision 

Anagnorisis would be incomplete without consequences. How do those who have 
transitioned from ignorance to knowledge react? Those that have come to this new knowledge 
could acknowledge and accept the undisclosed relationship in addition to or eclipsing the 
disclosed relationship. Those that come to this new knowledge could also reject the validity of 
the undisclosed relationship or assign a new relationship all together. It should be noted that just 
because there is a resolution between knowledge and ignorance does not mean that this will 
result in harmonious relationships. On the contrary, when Odysseus revealed who he was, the 
suitors did acknowledge and assent to his self-revelation. However, this led to conflict resulting 


in their death. 


Analysis 

This anagnorisis complex has holes, is redundant, goes in different directions, and is not 
in a strict order. While it cannot stand on its own as a standard that anagnorises should live up 
to, it equips the critic with the categories and vocabulary for points of comparison between 
anagnorises. Being so equipped, it is not appropriate to exclude some anagnorises and include 
other anagnorises as suitable model for Mark’s anagnoristic program without some kind of 


analysis of specific texts. 


Models for Mark’s Anagnoristic Program 


Comparing Mark’s Anagnoristic Program with the LXX and Second Temple Literature 
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Preliminary Investigation: Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Judah, Tobit/Tobias, and David 

Normally, it would be fitting for a project at this point to introduce what Mark’s 
anagnoristic model is most likely to be. However, one more concern must be addressed first: 
Mark could have used a recognition scene in the LXX as a model for his anagnoristic program. 
There may be some readers that would first require that the recognition scenes found in the LXX 
or Second Temple literature to be disqualified as Mark’s model before considering other Greek 
literature as models. The rational, it could be imagined, is that Mark quotes from the LXX and 
clearly knows something of the Second Temple tradition. Therefore, if this collection of 
literature is not addressed first, then all other comparisons to other kinds of Greek literature are 
not convincing. The reason for this is that, all things being equal, Mark would prefer to find 
Jewish models for his narrative whenever possible. 

There are a couple of reasons why this position is overly oppressive. First, the 
requirement is asking for the project to prove a negative. It simply cannot be proven that the 
LXX did not serve as a model for Mark’s anagnoristic program any more than it can be proven 
that Hesiod’s Theogony did not serve as a model. While speaking on a slightly different topic, 
Richard I. Pervo’s ad absurdum comments still lend insight, “[I]f the researcher can claim 
something to be possible, it is therefore true. Absurd as this notion is when reduced to print, it is 
far from rare, and may deceive the unwary. Not all that is possible is probable and some 
probabilities are greater than others.”*? Second, there seems to be a presupposing of the notion 
of “default.” Quoting from a body of literature does not elevate the position of that literature to 
be the “default” model for the totality of Mark’s narrative. Each instance should be judged on its 


own merits, and no sources should be considered as a “last resort” as a model either. However, 


8° Richard I. Pervo, The Mysteries of Acts (Santa Rosa: Polebridge, 2008), 116. 
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this project will consider some of the more plausible anagnoristic models from the LXX to 
assuage some of the reservations that some readers may have. 

It seems warranted in light of how Aristotle defines anagnorisis as the move from 
ignorance to knowledge (Arist., Poetics, 1452a28-31) to start one’s analysis of two anagnorises 
with the uneven distribution of knowledge in the anagnorisis complex. Similar sensabilities 


concerning is anagnoristic project: 


Mark portrays Jesus as having knowledge of his identity which is undisclosed to others 
(Mark 1:9-10). The situation then is (1) the main character (2) has knowledge of the undisclosed 
identity (3) which is his own identity. Max Whitaker is sensitive to similar categories: 

it will be important to know whether the disguised character is the hero of the story, or 

the helper character; whether the disguised character reveals their identity, or they are 

discovered via some significant sign or token; and whether any new significant 

knowledge gained is directly, caused by the recognition event (emphasis original).° 
In the case of Abraham recognizing the strangers, Lot recognizing the strangers, and Tobit 
recognizing the stranger,”! the main character has knowledge of the undisclosed identity, but the 
main character’s identity is not the undisclosed identity (Gen 1831-2; 19:1-3). This fails to match 
up with element number one of the situation. In the case of Jacob recognizing Leah, Judah 
recognizing Tamar, and Tobit and Tobias recognizing Raphael, the undisclosed identity is neither 
that of the main character(s) nor known by the main character(s) (Gen 28:26; 29:25; Gen 38:1- 


30; Tob 12:15). This fails to match up with elements numbers one and three of the situation. In 


the case of David recognizing himself, the main character’s identity is the undisclosed identity, 


°° Max Whitaker, Is Jesus Athene or Odysseus?: Investigating the Unrecognizability and Metamorphosis of 
Jesus in his Post-Resurrection Appearances (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2019), 64. 

°! The elements of the recognition scene found in Tobit is very close to the one found in the Testament of 
Abraham. They are so close in fact that there is no need to survey the Testament of Abraham as it would be 
redundant. 
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but the main character does not have knowledge of his own identity (2 Sam 12:7). This fails to 
match up with element number two of the situation. What follows is a chart that demonstrated 


where these situations do and do not match with the situation in Mark. 
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Anagnorisis Complex: 


Uneven Distribution of Knowledge 


Jesus vs. Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Judah, Tobit/Tobias, and David 


Jesus 


Revealing 
Himself 


(Mark) 


Abraham 
Recognizing the 
strangers 


Lot 
Recognizing 
the Strangers 


Jacob 
Recognizing 
Leah 


Judah 
Recognizing 
Tamar 


Tobit 
and Tobias 
Recognizing 
Raphael 


David 
Recognizing 
Himself 


Main 
Character 
Has 
Knowledge 
of Identity 


Main 
Character 
Does Not 
Have 
Knowledge 
of Identity 


The 
Identity in 
Question is 
the Main 
Character’s 


The 
Identity in 
Question is 
not the Main 
Character’s 
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What this table shows is that none of the stories mentioned above line up with Mark’s 
anagnoristic program (i.e., the features of Mark’s anagnorisis). This shows that the other stories 
do not have an influence nor are a model for the story Mark is telling. Next, this project will 
consider two stories from LXX and Second Temple Judaism that do have the features of 1) The 
Main Character has Knowledge of Identity and 2) The Identity in Question is the Main 
Character’s. However, these two stories lack additional features. Therefore, the next table, when 
compared to the table immediately above, will show that in some ways these two stories line up 


with Mark’s anagnoristic program, and in some ways they do not. 


Preliminary Investigation: Jacob and Joseph 

When considering the recognition scenes in the LXX and the Second Temple literature 
compared to Mark’s use of uneven distribution of knowledge in his anagnoristic use, two stories 
stand out: Isaac recognizing Jacob (Gen 27) and Joseph revealing himself to his family (Gen 37- 
50; specifically 42-45).! This is what is left after the process of elimination performed above. 
Unlike the previous stories from the LXX and other Second Temple literature, these two stories 
match up with the uneven distribution of knowledge data points: the main character has 
knowledge of the identity in question and the identity in question is the main character’s identity. 
With these connections met, it is time to branch out to other categories of consideration within 


the anagnorisis complex. 


‘Tt has been argued that the Joseph story referred to here is not a recognition scene in the fullest sense. 
There are those that understand it to be more of a reunion scene. This is because the story “does not thematize the 
process of identification and the obstructions lying on its way.” Larsen, Recognizing, n. 85, 64. The point is 
conceded. Greek literature does not only know recognition scenes. It also knows of reunion scenes as well 
(Euripides, Phoenician Maidens, 303-442; Heliodorus, Aeth. 2.6). On the relationship between recognition scenes 
and reunion scenes see Hermann Walter, “Die Wiedererkennungsszenen in Homers Odyssee: Uberlegungen zur 
Wirkungsweise des Anagnorismos,” Res Publica Litterarum. Studies in the Classical Tradition 15 (1992): 64-65. 
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The actual revelation of anagnorisis seems to be next in line for a category of 
comparison. 
As it turns out Jacob did not reveal himself to Isaac. He was found out by Isaac through the 
arrival of Esau, whom Jacob impersonated. Jacob did not get off scot free. Jacob was also led 
by a woman in a context in which he was seeking a patriarchal blessing. From here, when there 
is talk of family dynamics, it is an easy transition to consider more broadly familial relationships. 
The consideration from dynamic to familial relationships is an emotional one, if it is recognized 
at all. Is the person who reveals themselves in danger? Do they transition from a position of 
power to a position of weakness, vice versa, or is it neutral? It seems that there is another 
mismatch. When Jesus reveals himself in Mark, the trajectory is from inferior to superior. 
However when Joseph, second to the king, reveals himself as the youngest brother of a begging 
family, this revelation is one from superior to inferior. This contrast is made all the more stark in 
light of the significance of birth order in the ancient near east (Gen 37:5-11). In contrast, Mark’s 
anagnorisis program is revealing Jesus to be the king and not pauper. This comparison between 
Jesus’s undisclosed relationship of social disadvantage (pauper) and disclosed relationship of 
advantage (prince) does not match up with Joseph’s story either. The table below illustrates 


where these stories align and where they diverge. 
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Anagnorisis Complex: 
Uneven Distribution of Knowledge; Revelation; and Disclosed and Undisclosed Relationships 


Jesus vs. Jacob and Joseph 


Jesus Jacob Being Joseph 
Revealing Himself Found out by Isaac Revealing Himself 
(Mark) 


Main 
Character has 
Knowledge of 
Identity 


The Identity 
in Question is the x x x 
Main Character’s 


Disclosed 
Relationship: first 
born vs. Undisclosed X 

Relationship: 
second born 


Disclosed 
Relationship: pauper 
vs. Undisclosed x 

Relationship: 
prince 


Disclosed 
Relationship: prince 
vs. Undisclosed 
Relationship: pauper 


Main 
Character Desiring x xX 
Revelation 


Main X 
Character not 
Desiring Revelation 


What this table shows is that Jacob’s story lines up with Mark’s anagnoristic project with respect 
to the uneven distribution of knowledge and the disclosed and undisclosed relationships but not 
with respect to the revelation. It also shows that Joseph’s story lines up with Mark’s anagnoristic 


project with respect to the uneven distribution of knowledge and the revelation but not with 
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respect to the disclosed and undisclosed relationships. A closer anagnorisis model is needed to 


explain Mark’s anagnoristic program.” 


Comparing Mark’s Anagnoristic Program to the Odyssey’s Anagnoristic Program 


Preliminary Objections: The Epic Scale of Odysseus s Story 

It would be a mischaracterization to say that this project is claiming that Mark is 
void of all influences of recognition scenes from the LXX. There may be and likely are such 
influences.* However, what is investigated here is which text is more likely to have influenced 
Mark in his writing a Greek narrative to a mainly gentile audience.* 

With the shift away from comparing Mark’s anagnoristic program with the LXX and 
Second Temple literature to comparing Mark’s anagnoristic program with the Odyssey s 
anagnoristic program, some may cry foul. They may say: “Homer is so large a corpus with 
respect to Odysseus that one can find any story one wants in the epics to make a “parallel” with 
Mark when really it is just coincidence. After all, one is dealing with epic texts in two senses of 
the word.” 

To this, it should be pointed out that not all of Homer is considered, not even all of the 
Odyssey. The main consideration is the second half of the Odyssey. The classist Elizabeth 
Vandiver on a general introduction to the second half of the Odyssey says, “The Second half of 


the Odyssey differs noticeably from the first half in its pace and in the type of challenges 


> Thompson offers three main differences between recognition scenes in Gen 37-50 and anagnorises in the 
“Greek tradition”: 1) Gen has a moral change or decision, 2) Gen has a consummative function, and 3) Gen has a 
heighten role of the divine. Thompson, Recognition, 88. 

3 Thompson understand the Greek tradition and the Hebrew tradition to be fused by the first century of the 
common era. Thompson, Recognition, 110-111. 

4 For Mark’s audience mainly being gentiles see Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New 
Testament (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010), 163. 
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Odysseus faces. The pace of the narrative slows down markedly. The events in Books XIII 
through XXIV would barely fill one book of the ‘Great Wanderings.’”> What this means in the 
present context is that the narrative of the second half of the Odyssey is about the size of Mark! 
It might even be smaller than Mark. This is only shocking if one is not familiar with probably 
one of the main texts that Mark would revisit throughout his Hellenistic education (encyclios 
paideia). Even the ancients recognized that the narrative of the Odyssey was not all that long. 
This is Aristotle’s assessment: 
The Odyssey’ story is not long: a man is away from home many years; he is watched by 
Poseidon, and isolated; moreover, affairs at home are such that his property is consumed 
by suitors, and his son conspired against; but he returns after shipwreck, allows some 
people to recognise him, and launches an attack which brings his own survival and his 
enemies’ destruction (Aristotle, Poetics, 1455b17-23 [Halliwell]). 
While the Odyssey is an epic, its narrative is not epic in scale. To think otherwise, especially of 
the second half of the book, is not to be well versed in Hellenistic education generally and the 
Odyssey specifically. Furthermore, it is not all of the second half of the Odyssey that is 


considered. What is considered are the anagnorises of the Odyssey of which the majority are 


found in the second half of the book. 


Preliminary Investigation: Parallels, Opposites, and Coincidences 

If an author uses another narrative as a model for his or her narrative, there will be 
differences. This is inherent in the very idea of a model as opposed to the objective of a copy. 
Such differences are taken for granted. The differences spoken of here are not in the details of 
names and genders of characters and the settings, the incidentals. The differences here are that 


of structure. For the purposes of this project, they are the features of the anagnorisis complex. If 


5 Elizabeth Vandiver, The Odyssey of Homer: Course Guidebook (Chantilly: Great Courses, 1999), 27. 
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an author uses another text which has an anagnorisis for his or her model, the text will have 
parallel anagnoristic features. The word “parallel” has to be nuanced because opposites can 
function as parallels along with similarities. 

Opposites draw meaningful contrasts with something else when there is only one or so 
instances. Opposites draw meaningful contrast with something else when all or almost all of the 
parallels are opposite. However, opposites that are of moderate to medium to a decent number in 
instances can be chalked up to coincidence.® The next section will argue that the opposites are of 
such a number between Mark and the Odyssey that the best candidate for Mark modeling his 
anagnorisis after is the Odyssey. 

All the narratives that have been considered from the LXX and Second Temple literature 
fall into this coincidental valley when compared to Mark’s anagnoristic program. It is this 
project’s contention that the story of Odysseus avoids this coincidental valley not because Mark 
is a satire of the story of Odysseus but because of the one feature of Jesus’s story that cannot be 


compromised on: “... the Son of Man must undergo great suffering, and be rejected by the 


° If an author is using a model and does something structurally opposite to, not just derivates from, his or 
her model, then the author is conveying meaning. This opposite stands out. The author has weighed or flagged this 
opposite. He or she is in dialogue with his or her model. Again, it bears repeating: an opposite is not the same as a 
derivation. An opposite is much more structured and intentional. It is flagged for hermeneutical weight. However, 
if one has too many flags, they stop being weighty. Nevertheless, this qualification of the use of opposites must 
itself be qualified. If an author is using a model and does everything structurally opposite to that model, then the 
author is conveying meaning. 

Spoken of in algebraic terms, parallel opposites are kind of like parabolas. Thought of graphically, the 
parabola is always to the right of the Y axis but is bisected by the X axis at some point. The Y axis represents the 
persuasiveness of the argument for parallel opposites between two stories. The higher the number on the Y axis the 
more persuasive the argument is. The X axis represents the number of parallel opposites. 

On one side of the parabola there are so many opposites to a model that what is produced can be called a 
farce, satire, or just generally a kind of comedy. On the other side there are very few or normally one opposite when 
compared to the author’s model. This singular one hundred eighty degree turn sticks out like a sore thumb. A 
caveat to the idea of a singular opposite in the structure is that the one opposite in question may necessitate other 
changes to one’s model. This is where artistic side of interpretation comes in that cannot be put into a graph, not 
even metaphorically. Opposites are meaningful when they are present at every turn or when one main opposite is 
present. In between these two extremes, opposites can be chalked up to coincidence. 
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elders, the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again” (Mark 
8:31). 

Mark’s point is to have his reader recognize who Jesus is, to have his reader recognize 
that Jesus is the Son of God. What more familiar and emotive way to do that is there than with a 
recognition scene? Except, in his recognition scene, Jesus will not be recognized but rejected. 
The anomaly of the messianic secret is the result of a popular way identity is explored in ancient 
Greek narratives (anagnorisis) meeting with the particular message of Jesus being the Son of 
God who was rejected, killed, and raised (gospel). Contra Wrede, the messianic secret is not a 
bug; it is a feature. It is not an artifact of two ideological factions disagreeing in the early Jesus 
movement. The messianic secret plays a literary role in the whole of Mark’s recognition plot. 


Anagnorisis Complex 


Jesus vs. Odysseus 


Jesus Odysseus 
Revealing Himself Revealing Himself 
(Mark) (Odyssey) 

Main 
Character has 
Knowledge of s a 
Identity 

The Identity 
in Question is the x x 
Main Character’s 

Disclosed 
Relationship: pauper 
vs. Undisclosed * 
Relationship: prince 

Means: x x 
speech 

Main 
Character desiring x xX 
revelation 

Decision: 
acceptance of xX 
undisclosed identity 
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Decision: 
rejection of Xx 
undisclosed identity 


This table does not differentiate between the multiple anagnorises in Mark where Jesus reveals 
himself and the multiple anagnorises in the Odyssey where Odysseus reveals himself. That being 
said, Jesus being revealed to Peter, James, and John (Mark 9:2-13; cf. 14:66-72); the high priest 
(Mark 14:53-65); and crowd (Mark 15:1-15) are broadly considered as well as Odysseus 
revealing himself to Telemachus (Od. 16.172-185, 301-303), Penelope (Od. 23.152-230), and the 
suitors (Od. 22.1-79ff.). The features are consistent throughout the multiple anagnorises. Later 
on, they will be parsed from each other.’ It should be pointed out that Mark and the Odyssey 
both have multiple recognition scenes. This in itself constitutes another parallel between Mark 
and the Odyssey. One might protest that there are times that Jesus did not want to reveal his 
identity as he does at the end. One might further say that this tension between Jesus not wanting 
to reveal his identity then at the end revealing his identity is the problem of the messianic secret. 
To answer these concerns, it is now time to look at some of the times when Jesus does not want 


his identity to be revealed. 


The Buildup to the Anagnorises: The Messianic Secret 


This section will examine three different parts of the messianic secret: 1) silencing the 
demons, 2) silencing the healed, and 3) silencing the disciples. Silencing the demons section 
covers the demon possessed man in Capernaum (Mark 1:21-28) and Gerasene demoniac (Mark 


5:1-20). Silencing the healed considers the cleansing of the leper (Mark 1:40-45) and the healing 


7 See the section The Arrested Anagnorisis: Jesus Rejected, Denied, and Defied below. 
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of the paralytic. Silencing the disciples examines Peter’s confession (Mark 8:27-30) and the 
transfiguration (Mark 9:2-10).8 

Before getting into these sections, it should be prefaced that the passages mentioned 
above will be compared to the Odyssey. The comparison is between the buildups to the 
(arrested) anagnorisis which occurs in Mark and the buildup to the anagnorisis in the second half 
of the Odyssey.’ This comparison should not be taken as one-to-one correlations or taken as the 
exclusive influences or taken as necessarily primary influences. Rather, they should be taken as 
illuminating influences that drive the plot, that drive the recognition plot forward. The parallels 
that are suggested here are neither veneer nor core. They are, at times, parallels that have a 
louder voice than other influentially valid parallels and at other times parallels that are quieter 
than other influentially louder parallels. Alas, this project is not afforded the luxury of exploring 
the volume of each influential parallel as may be given in a multivolume commentary. The focus 
of this project is to give voice to some Odyssean parallels whether quiet or loud. The parallels 
are not monolithic but nuanced to one degree or another. As much as literary critics would like 
creative types to be consistent such is not what they produce. Jesus, like Odysseus, tries to be 
inconspicuous until he is ready to reveal himself. And just like Odysseus, this does not always 
go as smoothly as Jesus would like. The messianic secret is the buildup to an expected 
anagnorisis. Mark shapes the stories he has in such a way so as to direct his readers to expect an 


ultimate anagnorisis, oftentimes using the Odyssey to inform how he goes about this.!° 


8 The section that follows should not be taken as a commentary on Mark’s sources, whether that be Q or 
not. See chapter two for a discussion of Mark’s sources, specifically the modified two document hypothesis and the 
Q+/Papias hypothesis. 

° As indicated in the previous footnote, despite using the singular, the anagnorisis in question will be parsed 
out in the section The Arrested Anagnorisis: Jesus Rejected, Denied, and Handed Over below. 

'0 At the same time, one should not discount Mark’s own creativity which he employs to serve his 
arguments. 
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Here the reader of Mark can be contrasted with the characters around Jesus. The reader 
of Mark knows the identity of Jesus before any of the characters do (Mark 1:1, 11). The same 
can be said of the Odyssean and the tragic reader. He or she knows the identity of the hero 
before it is revealed to the author’s target character. Even from the first verse of Mark, drama is 
created. The secret identity of Jesus is on full display... to the reader. This creates tension in the 
reader because it causes him or her to ask, “When will others know what I already know? How 
will it be revealed? How will they react?” Mark as well as Homer and the tragedians inject 
drama into their stories not by making the reader ask “who” but making the reader ask “when” 


and “how.” 


Silencing the Demons 

It has often been pointed out that when Jesus exorcises demons in Mark he sometimes 
tells the demons to be silent and sometimes he does not tell them to be silent. What follows is 
one time when Jesus tells the demon to be silent when he is identified as the Son of God (The 
Capernaum Demoniac) and one time when Jesus does not tell the demon to be silent when he is 
identified as the Son of God (The Gerasene Demoniac). These are both penultimate recognition 
scenes. Yet, Jesus reacts differently to them. Below it will be argued that it is contextual 
concerns that determine Jesus’s reaction to these recognition scenes. It will also be argued that 
contextual concerns determining the strictness of secrecy regarding identity have precedent in the 
Odyssey. That is, Odysseus is sometimes more and sometimes less strict about keeping his 
identity a secret depending on how secure he feels his position is. In recognition scenes, the less 


secure one feels the more strictly one’s identity is kept secret; the more secure one feels the less 
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strictly one’s identity is kept a secret. It will be shown that Mark is using these scenes’ 


similarities to the Odyssey to whet the reader’s appetite for a definitive anagnorisis. 


The Capernaum Demoniac: Mark 1:21-28 in Light of the Second Half of the Odyssey 

Rudolf Bultmann famously broke down the constituting parts of ancient exorcisms:!! 

1. Meeting the demon. 

2. Adescription of the dangerous character of such sickness/possession. 

3. The demon recognizes the exorcist. 

4. The exorcism. 

5. Ademonstrative departure of the demon. 

6. The impression of the spectator(s). 
With this outline in mind, the Capernaum demoniac scene (Mark 1:23-28) can be broken down 
as follows: “Just then there was in their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit” (1&2). “[A]nd 
he cried out, ‘what have you to do with us, Jesus of Nazareth? Have you come to destroy us? I 
know who you are, the Holy One of God’” (3). “But Jesus rebuked him, saying, “Be silent, and 
come out of him!’” (4). “And the unclean spirit, convulsing him and crying with a loud voice, 
came out of him” (5). “They were all amazed, and they kept on asking one another, ‘What is 
this? A new teaching—with authority! He commands even the unclean spirits, and they obey 
him.’ At once his fame began to spread throughout the surrounding region of Galilee” (6). 

Knowing that Jesus is the Messiah from the first verse of the book, the reader is primed to 

be sensitive to the identity of Jesus. Therefore, when the demon announces that he knows the 


identity of Jesus, the reader sits up and takes note. He is declared to be the Holy One of God. 


'! Rudolf Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans John Marsh, rev. ed. (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1963), 210-211. Bultmann considers exorcisms a subset of the category of healing miracles. 
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The reader is struck by the demon’s description as “unclean” and Jesus’s description as “holy.” 
This demon has special knowledge which is demonstrated by his ability to identify the Holy One 
of God when others cannot.'? However, this special knowledge does not give him any advantage 
as it turns out. His calling attention to Jesus’s identity has caused himself to be identified. Yet, 
Jesus seems to be displeased with this publicity, or is he? Jesus’s commands to the demon are 
aural and locative. The demon obeys... kind of. Even though Jesus commands silence, the 
demon cries out and that in a loud voice. The onlookers seem oblivious to what the demon says, 
but they claim that the demon has obeyed Jesus. 

Bultmann’s breakdown of exorcisms is helpful for what it is. However, it misses the 
recontextualized significance in Mark. Collins sees that “[t]he spirit expects that the knowledge 
he has about Jesus will allow him to control Jesus and to resist being driven out of the man.’”!? 
Jesus is not in danger of being under the control of this unclean spirit just because it knows Jesus 
is the Holy One of God. Collins does not seem to distinguish between a name and titles at this 
point. The demon is calling out who Jesus because he recognizes Jesus. The calling out is a 
reaction to the recognition. It is not a preemptive power grab. She is right, however, in 
understanding that the spirit has special information that is concealed to humans. MacDonald’s 
explanation is sensitive to the anagnoristic context, “Jesus could not disguise his identity from 
the preternatural realm, for the demons invariably recognized him.”'* Jesus cannot be controlled 
by an unclean spirit when he has the Spirit (Mark 1:10). Jesus silences the demon not for 
controlling him but for exposing him. Jesus is not concerned with being possessed by the 


demon. He is concerned with being arrested. Again MacDonald: 


'2 Collins sees this ability as linked with the ability to tell the future (Testament of Solomon 62). Collins, 
Mark, 170. 

'3 Collins, Mark, 169. 

'4 MacDonald, Homeric Epics, 49. 
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The placement of this exorcism in a synagogue heightens the danger; the religious 

authorities might learn from those in the synagogue that demons proclaimed Jesus as the 

Son of God. Ifthe leaders were to ask him what he thought of the demon’s statement, he 

would have to agree with it and thus risk the charge of blasphemy. !> 

Up to this point in the narrative, the reader knows that John the Baptist and Jesus have 
very similar messages (Mark 1:4, 15). He or she also knows that John was arrested but does not 
know what for (Mark 1:14). Jesus’s similar message and his partaking of his baptism would 
have put a target on Jesus’s back. Jesus’s ministry is an itinerant one as opposed to John’s 
stationary one. His ministry is not tied down to a water source like the Jordan but is marked by 
his traveling sandals (Mark 1:7-8). Jesus cannot afford to be arrested because he must go on to 
the neighboring towns, so that he can proclaim the message there also; for that is what he came 
to do (Mark 1:38). This first recognition scene marks what is to follow and calls the reader to be 
sensitive to other recognition scenes throughout the text. 

While no single passage in the Odyssey parallels with this passage in Mark, the reader is 
now Sensitive to anagnorisis and by extension sensitive to any parallels with or illusions to the 


Odyssey, the text of anagnorises par excellence. Jesus, like Odysseus, will not reveal himself 


prematurely; he will reveal himself on his own terms. 


The Gerasene Demoniac: Mark 5:1-20 in Light of Odyssey 9 

The Gerasene Demoniac provides a helpful Gentile contrast to the more Jewish context 
of the Capernaum Demoniac. In the Capernaum synagogue, under the watchful eyes of Jewish 
leaders, Jesus is seriously concerned about being arrested and possibly worse. This is why Jesus 
silences the demoniac. In the country of the Gerasenes, there is a different story. Wherever the 


precise location may be, it can be located with relative confidence in the Decapolis, a Roman 


'S MacDonald, Homeric Epics, 49. 
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designation for ten Hellenistic cities in the region. It can be safely concluded that this porcine 
place is not crawling with Jewish leadership. The makeup of this location goes a long way in 
explaining why Jesus did not command silence from the demon. “When among Gentiles, Jesus 
only shows only mild anxiety about rumors of his miracle working.”!® The one exception seems 
to be the deaf man who was healed in the region of the Decapolis in Mark 7:36. However, this 
exception may be explained in that the text goes out of its way to convey that Jesus was speaking 
in Aramaic and not Greek when healing the man, “‘Ephphatha’ that is, ‘Be opened’” (Mark 
7:34). The implication being that he may have been among fellow Jews. 

Again, the idea that demons are trying to control Jesus rears its head in this situation. It 
has been thought in scholarship for a while now that the demoniac’s use of Jesus’s name, 
particularly as the Son of the Most High God, is a power play or a defense by the demoniac. T. 
Alec Burkhill writes: 

It would appear that the demon’s address of verse 7 plays the same kind of role in the 

story as that played by the address of 1:24 in the story of the exorcism in the synagogue 

at Capernaum; the demon senses the identity of its dangerous opponent and raises its 
voice to defend itself against him.”’!” 
It is argued that to know the name of a demon in question gives one power over that demon.!* 
Collins has added her voice of agreement to this interpretation by citing 7’So/. 36 and Solomon’s 
interaction with the demon Scepter.!? More recently, Andrew Burrow has cautioned about being 
too confident concerning this interpretation. He does not dismiss it outright but rather sees that 


“the discussion needs to be reopened because the evidence is not overwhelmingly clear.””° 


‘6 MacDonald, Homeric Epics, 48. 

7 Burkhill, “Concerning Mark,” 88. 

'8 This idea goes back to Campbell Bonner, “Traces of Thaumaturgic Technique in the Miracles,” HTR 20 
(1927): 171-181. 

'? Collins, Mark, 169 

0 Andrew Burrow, “Bargaining with Jesus: Irony in Mark 5:1-20,” Bibint 25 (2017): 251. 
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Jesus is not inconsistent about silencing some demons who know his identity and others 
he does not. Jesus is not in danger of being possessed or under the control of demons if he lets 
them talk too long. He is in danger of ending up like John the Baptist before everything is put in 
place. This again is like Odysseus. Whitaker reminds his reader that “In order that Odysseus did 
not meet the same fate as his comrade-in-arms Agamemnon, who was killed upon arrival in his 
homeland, it was necessary for Odysseus to enter into his own homeland in disguise” (emphasis 
original).?! He also recalls that Agamemnon, in the land of the dead, tells Odysseus to take on a 
disguise when approaching his homeland (Od. 11.455-6). When conditions are favorable, neither 
Jesus nor Odysseus have anxiety about revealing who they are. MacDonald points out a time 
when Odysseus freely declared his identity in an anagnorisis when he was safe and sound. This 
instance involves a cave dwelling naked man as well:?? 

Homer’s Polyphemus was a model also for Mark’s demoniac. Like Odysseus and his 

twelve men, Jesus and the Twelve disembark on a desolate shore and encounter a violent 

caveman, who, instead of giving his name, dubs himself “Legion”.... But unlike 

Odysseus, who blinded the caveman, Jesus cures him. Other characters arrive on the 

scene in both myths—Cyclopes or Gerasenes—and each hero, after boarding his ship, tells 

the man to proclaim what he had done to him. 

The famous story that MacDonald is referring to comes from Od. 9, where Odysseus 
keeps his identity a secret by saying that his name is “Nobody.” When at a safe distance, 
however, Odysseus reveals his name. Not only that, Odysseus tells the cyclops to go and tell 
everyone about him when he feels that he is no longer in danger. Jesus does not fear this 
caveman because Jesus’s true identity is spoken by a Gentile demoniac who is antisocial and not 


in his right mind. Just like Pilate does not seem to care about the high priest’s findings that Jesus 


has assented to being the Son of God, neither do the Gerasene witnesses. Pilate cares about 


2! Whitaker, Is Jesus, 66. 
22 MacDonald, Synopses of Epics, 145. 
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Jesus claiming to be the king of the Jews (Mark 15:2), and the Gerasene witnesses care about 
Jesus turning their pigs into demoniacs (or is it turning demons into pigs?).?> The Gentile 
Gerasenes do not care about a claim to be the Son of God. They care about any more destruction 
to their livelihood with any more loss to their livestock (5:14-17). Neither, wandering Odysseus 
nor itinerate Jesus have found hospitality on their respective shores despite being recognized for 


who they truly are. 


Silencing the Healed 

As with the section “Silencing the Demons,” this section will look at two different 
reactions of Jesus. This time, however, it deals with Jesus healing people in private and 
commanding them to tell no one versus Jesus healing people before whom he does not want his 
identity to be made known. The time under consideration when Jesus healed in private is the 
healing of the leper. Conversely, the event under consideration when Jesus healed in public is 
the healing of the paralytic. Unlike the “Silencing of the Demons” section, a secure versus less 
secure context will not be able to explain the difference in Jesus’s actions. This is because it 
seems like Jesus is more cautious about his miraculous identity in a private context, “say nothing 
to anyone” (Mark 1:44). Yet, he is more reckless about his miraculous identity in a public 
context, “so that you may know” (Mark 2:10). Jesus must be reacting to something else in the 
context. It will be argued that this “something else” is being challenged in public. It will also be 


argued that tipping one’s hand about one’s secret identity when one is challenged in public can 


3 Tn addition to the possible anti-Rome interpretation where it is observed that the legion stationed in 
Palestine had as its totem a wild boar (Gerd Theissen, The Miracle Stories of the Early Christian Tradition, SNTW 
(Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark: 1983), 255-256), this may also be a not-so-subtle reference of Od. 10 and the story of 
Circe turning Odysseus’s veterans into pigs. This would mean that Jesus and not Circe has other worldly power. 
See MacDonald, Synopses, 145-147. 
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also be observed in Odysseus’s actions. Mark, by using the Odyssey, cultivates within the reader 


an anticipation for a final anagnorisis. 


Cleansing of the Leper: Mark 1:40-45 in Light of Odyssey 19 
The healing of the leper has the typical elements of a healing story. Collins follows 

Bultmann’s lead and modifies his elements of an exorcism to discern the typical elements of a 
healing story:4 

1. The encounter. 

2. Request for healing. 

3. The technique of healing. 

4. The event of healing. 

5. The demonstration of the healing. 

6. Reaction of the spectators. 
In order, the cleansing of the leper in Mark 1:40-45 is broken down as follows: “A leper came to 


” 


him...” (1). “...begging him, and kneeling he said to him, ‘If you choose, you can make me 


clean’” (2). “Moved with anger, Jesus stretched out his hand and touched him, and said to him, 
‘I do choose. Be made clean!’” (3). “Immediately the leprosy left him and he was made clean” 
(4). “After sternly warning him he sent him away at once, saying to him, ‘See that you say 

nothing to anyone; but go, show yourself to the priest, and offer for your cleansing what Moses 


999 


commanded, as a testimony to them’” (5, this is an anticipation of the demonstration). “But he 


went out and began to proclaim it freely, and to spread the word, so that Jesus could no longer go 


4 Collins, Mark, 178. Her modification is slight seeing as Bultmann considers exorcism stories and 
healing stories as subcategories of miracle stories. Bultmann, History, 209-210. 
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into a town openly, but stayed out in the country; and the people came to him from every 
quarter” (6, with a lack of spectators, the reaction to the healed person’s testimony is given). 

With the healing of the leper, there is not a recognition scene per se. Yes, there is a 
recognition of identity but not as much as there is a recognition of power. However, even the 
recognition of that power can put Jesus in jeopardy if that information fell into the wrong hands. 
As far as the setting is concerned, the reader can assume that Jesus is in a Jewish context when 
the cleansing takes place. Immediately before this story, the reader is told that Jesus went 
throughout Galilee (Mark 1:39). Right after the story, the reader is told that Jesus returned to 
Capernaum, the town where Jesus performed his first exorcism (Mark 2:1). This seems to be 
signaling to the reader that he is seriously concerned about being arrested as he was with 
exorcising the Capernaum demoniac (Mark 1:21-28). In fact, Jesus’s position is even more 
precarious since exorcising the Capernaum demoniac because now everyone is looking for him 
(Mark 1:37). Just because this is not strictly speaking a recognition scene does not mean that 
Jesus is not concerned about the secrecy of his identity. The leper may not understand the 
implications of what he is asking of Jesus, but Jesus certainly understands. 

Jesus becomes angry (dpyto0sic) with the leper even though he is begging Jesus. *° The 
leper does not demand that Jesus do his bidding. The request is in the form of a conditional 
statement. It could be that Jesus is conflicted. On the one hand, he does not want to give away 
his secret identity by healing the man of leprosy. If word got out that Jesus could do such things, 
then he would greatly increase his exposure to danger. On this hand of the conflict, MacDonald 


writes:2° 


°5 For evidence of the reading of dpytoOeic see Bart Ehrman, “Text and Tradition: The Role of New 
Testament Manuscripts in Early Christian Studies; The Kenneth W. Clark Lectures, Duke Divinity School, 1997,” 
TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism [http://purl.org/TC] 5 [2000] Lecture 1. 

26 MacDonald, Homeric Epics, 50. 
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If Jesus were to heal the leper, he would necessarily expose the activity to the authorities, 

for it was the only cure that, according to Leviticus 14, required a demonstration of purity 

before a priest and the observance of an elaborate ritual, including bathing, shaving of the 

body, and complicated sacrifices. By healing a leper, then Jesus risked exposing his 

powers to the very authorities he wanted to keep in the dark. 
On the other hand, Jesus most likely wants to heal him as he has healed others (Mark 1:34). 
When Jesus healed Peter’s mother-in-law, there was no need to go to a priest after a fever had 
broken (Mark 1:30). The same can be presumed with those that Jesus healed after Peter’s 
mother-in-law. It seems as though they had illnesses on a similar scale to her illness (Mark 1:32- 
34). Jesus wants to heal but he does not want the priestly exposure, which is exactly what will 
happen if he does heal the leper. The solution to this conflict is to heal the leper but command 
him to keep Jesus’s name out of it (Mark 1:44) yet still have him abide by Lev 14. Just as was 
feared, word gets out. As a result, Jesus has to take new precautions to avoid unwanted scrutiny 
of his identity. He must stay in the countryside and let the people come to him, above all 
avoiding Jerusalem, for now (Mark 1:45). 

Odysseus found himself in analogous situations. One such time was not with a leper but 
with a wet nurse (Od. 18).?’7 He was conflicted because he had true affection for his former wet 
nurse and did not want to harm her when she came to know his true identity. Odysseus’s tension 
between preserving her life while considering her a liability caused him to come up with a 
solution to the conflict: he had her swear to keep his identity a secret. In a plea, the wet nurse 


pulls on Odysseus’s beard and says: 


Then, dear child, you are really Odysseus. I did not know you 
Before; not until I had touched my lord all over. (Od. 19.474-475) 


°7 For an alternative Odyssean reference of Irus the beggar (Od. 18.1-123) see Dennis MacDonald, The 
Gospels and Homer: Imitations of Greek Epics (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2015), 292-295. 
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The wet nurse makes to get Penelope’s attention. She does this with the hope of giving Odysseus 
the attention that is due him. Odysseus says: 

Nurse, why are you trying to kill me? You yourself suckled me 

At your own breast; and now at last after suffering 

much, I have come, in the twentieth year, back to my own country. 

But now that you have learned who I am, and the god put it into 

your mind, hush, let nobody else in the place know of it (Od. 19.482-486). 

The wet nurse obeys and makes sure that Odysseus’s identity is safe with her. 

The overly zealous can be a hinderance when one is trying to evade mortal attention 
whether in Galilee or Ithaca. The leper sees past the itinerant preacher persona and begs Jesus, 
while the wet nurse sees past the old beggar and pleads to Odysseus. At his exposure, Jesus 
becomes angry, while at his exposure, Odysseus becomes angry. Jesus gives the leper a new 
lease on life, while Odysseus spares the wet nurse’s life. Jesus demands secrecy concerning his 
identity, while Odysseus demands secrecy concerning his identity. The leper disobeys and may 
give Jesus the attention he deserves but puts him in danger, while the wet nurse obeys and does 
not give Odysseus the attention he deserves but keeps him out of danger. Jesus reacts in a 
similar manner to Odysseus but does not receive the same kind of aid to avoid detection. This is 


not the only time when it will be pointed out that Jesus does not receive help from those around 


him when he should. 


The Healing of the Paralytic: Mark 2:1-12 in Light of Odyssey 8 
Mark 2:1-12 can be seen as the mirror healing story to Mark 1:40-45, the cleansing of the 


leper.?? Joanna Dewey detects distinction and continuity between these two stories when she 


8 Contra Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1935), 45. He does not 
see this as a healing story. Joanna Dewey, Markan Public Debate: Literary Technique, Concentric Structure, and 
Theology in Mark 2:1-36 (New York: Scholars Press, 1980), 66, has shown otherwise with her detection of a 
chiastic structure in the passage. 
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writes, “Mark 2:1 is a break in the narrative and a new beginning; at the same time, the content 
following the break is in some way related to the material preceding it.”?? The story of the 
healing of the paralytic starts the scene with a packed house, so packed in fact that the four men 
who are presumably carrying a paralytic cannot even sit at the front of the door. So, they get 
creative with their manner of ingress. They dig through the roof. Through this opening, the men 
lower the paralytic on a mat. Jesus identifies the faith in this action and forgives the paralytic’s 
sins. Jesus somehow knows that the scribes who are there take umbrage at his presumptively 
forgiving sins. He interrogates the scribes with two questions. Then, to prove he has such 
authority, he commands the man to stand up, take his mat, and go home. The man did so, and 
the people there praised God. 

These back-to-back healing stories mirror each other in a few ways. The leper comes to 
Jesus, while the paralytic is brought to Jesus. The leper is isolated, while the paralytic is 
surrounded by friends/family. The leper makes a request, while the paralytic is silent. The 
cleansing takes place in private, while the healing takes place in public. The erstwhile leper 
disobeys Jesus, while the erstwhile paralytic obeys Jesus. The priests who need to accept 
testimony are absent, while the scribes who need to observe testimony are present. 

Raisanen sees the public nature of the healing of the paralytic in direct tension with the 
private nature of the cleansing of the leper.*° He seems to begrudgingly accept Wrede’s rationale 
that the messianic secret cannot be strictly concealed because then Jesus’s “life would hardly 
have been worth writing about.’’*! Yet this is not much of an explanation on Wrede’s part. There 


must be a reason that in a private Jewish context Jesus demands secrecy, but in a public Jewish 


?° Dewey, Markan Public Debate, 67. 
30 Raisdinen, Messianic Secret, 44. 
3! Wrede, Messianic Secret, 125. 
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context he does not. This is not just any Jewish context but the Jewish leaders he wanted to 
avoid in the previous context are here in this present context: “Now some of the scribes were 
sitting there” (Mark 2:6). 

In this context, Jesus is challenged, and he does not seem to like it. The scribes’ aphonic 
question of “Who can forgive sins but God alone?” receives the unbidden answer “[T]he Son of 
Man has authority on earth to forgive sins.” The Son of Man is placed in parallel with God and 
on earth is placed in parallel, presumably, with heaven. Heaven is where God’s voice comes 
from (Mark 1:11). Heaven is used as a metonymy for God in contrast to humans (Mark 11:30). 
When the scribes consider the forgiving of sins, their head is in the clouds as it were. When 
Jesus considers the forgiving of sins, he is down to earth. Jesus almost gives away his potent 
identity when he is challenged. MacDonald notes:*? 

He did not say that he had authority to forgive sins as the Son of God, but as the Son of 

Man, employing a notoriously ambiguous title that applied even to Jewish prophets. To 

be sure, he came dangerously close to revealing his identity to his opponents, but at least 

for the moment he cleverly avoided the charge of blasphemy, a capital offense. 
As will next be explored, Odysseus almost exposed his identity in a potentially dangerous 
context. 

In Odyssey 8, Odysseus is among the Phaeacians after being shipwrecked and washing up 
on their shores. This not being Ithaca, his hometown, he must rely upon their hospitality. The 
monarchs ask who he is, but Odysseus avoids answering their questions directly with vague 
responses and artful dodging. Who could blame Odysseus after the cyclops, Polyphemus, killed 
his friends when he extended his version of hospitality? What made this worse was Odysseus 


proudly revealed his identity to Polyphemus upon his escape after he believed he was in a safe 


position. Polyphemus went to the authorities, i.e. his father, Poseidon, with the identity of 


32 MacDonald, Homeric Epics, 52. 
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Odysseus. Odysseus thought he was safe before when he revealed his identity and was wrong. 
If he reveals his identity prematurely now, he might be wrong again. He is once bitten, twice 
shy. 

The king of the Phaeacians, Alcinous, gives Odysseus a meal, a place to sleep, and 
entertainment. Part of this entertainment included athletic games. At these games, Odysseus is 
invited to participate along with the Phaeacians. Odysseus declines. He says that he has other 
things on his mind, like going home. Euryalos, one of the Phaeacians, follows up Odysseus’s 
decline by impugning Odysseus identity. Euryalos calls him a merchant and ends by saying 
“You do not resemble an athlete” (Od. 8.164). In other words, Odysseus is no man of war but a 
dandy businessman and is out of his depth thinking that he even can compete. Odysseus 
becomes upset and says as much. He takes a discus and throws it without bothering to take off 
his cloak. It lands far out beyond their expectations. Odysseus then says that he will also outdo 
anyone in archery also because only one man among his fellow Achaeans could outperform him 
with bow and arrow at Troy and that was Philoctetes. With this boast of archery, he has almost 
given away his identity. As Vandiver puts it, “This insult so angers Odysseus that he reveals who 
he is—if anyone is listening carefully.”°? Odysseus does not connect the dots for his hosts, and 
his identity remains ambiguous. 

Mark seems to be taking a page out of Odysseus’s playbook when he describes Jesus 
being challenged, standing one’s ground, and not divulging one’s identity completely until the 
ultimate anagnorisis.*4 Jesus is in a public situation receiving hospitality, a crowded house, 


where he has concerns about the scribes, while Odysseus is in a public situation receiving 


33 Vandiver, Odyssey, 16. 
34 For the idea of the paralytic being modeled after Hephaestus in Od. 8.266-36 see Dennis MacDonald, 
Gospels and Homer, 186-187. 
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hospitality, an athletic event, where he has concerns about the Phaeacians. Jesus is presented 
with an opportunity to display his abilities in public. In fact, it does not escape the reader that 
Jesus could have healed the paralytic straight away. Jesus’s decline comes in the form of telling 
the paralytic that instead his sins are forgiven. Odysseus is presented with an opportunity to 
display his abilities in public. Odysseus’s decline comes in the form of telling others that he is 
too homesick. Jesus is challenged not because he heals the paralytic but because his declining 
has implications for his identity, while Odysseus is challenged not because he did not perform as 
well as the others but because his declining has implications for his identity. Both men do not 
care to be challenged. Both Jesus and Odysseus also do what was originally expected of them 
but couch it in terms where audiences are still left wondering about their identities. Here again is 
another data point of how Mark uses the Odyssey to encourage the reader to brace for a final 


anagnorisis. 


Silencing the Disciples 

This section examines Peter’s confession (Mark 8:27-30) and the transfiguration (Mark 
9:2-10). They are similar in the fact that they deal with Jesus’s close associates, Jesus’s identity, 
and Jesus’s commanding silence. In this way, these passages are closer to the “Silencing the 
Demons” section than to the “Silencing the Healed” section. At the same time, silencing the 
disciples is like silencing the healed in that they are not to cease talking immediately. Rather, 
like the healed, the disciples are to tell nothing to anyone. Silencing the disciple, then, straddles 
a kind of middle ground. The disciples, like the demons, have knowledge that others do not 
have, not the scribes, high priests, or the crowd. They seem to have a privileged connection to 


Jesus which gives them insight to his identity. This insight is not for everyone involved. Jesus 
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divulges his identity to them in confidence. He is trusting his disciples with information that 
could get him killed. He is trusting them with who he really is. This trust is only temporary, 
however. In Greek narrative literature at this time, a character’s secret identity must come out at 
some point. Mark uses the stories of Odysseus to heighten the suspense that all will be revealed 


by the end. 


Peter’s Confession: Mark 8:27-30 in light of Odyssey 19 

Jesus askes his disciples who people say that he is (Mark 8:27). Mark has primed his 
reader to cringe at the anticipated answer of the disciples. The reader was made aware of the 
answer in Mark 6:14-15, “King Herod heard of it, for Jesus’ name had become known. Some 
were saying, ‘John the Baptizer has been raised from the dead; and for this reason, these powers 
are at work in him.’ But other said, ‘It is Elijah.’ And others said, ‘It is one of the prophets, like 
one of the prophets of old.” The disciples do not disappoint. They give the expected answer. 
Gilbert G. Bilezikian understands there to be significance in this exchange, “In Sophocles’ 
Electra the dialogue between the chorus, Electra, and Orestes skillfully prepares for the 
discovery of the personages’ real identities. In the Gospel a dialogue between Jesus and the 
disciples concerning popular opinion introduces the recognition by Peter.”* 

Jesus then asks what is their answer to the same question (Mark 8:29). Peter’s answer is 
given in contradistinction to the people’s answer. At the same time, Peter himself is being 
contrasted to Herod (Mark 6:14-16). While Herod chooses one of the identities offered by the 


people, Peter orders off the menu and calls Jesus the Messiah. Peter does not say what the 


demons say about who Jesus is even though they seem to know his identity best, besides God 


35 Gilbert G. Bilezikian, The Liberated Gospel (Michigan: Baker Book House, 1977), 114. 
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(Mark 1:34). Peter does not say that he is the lord of the wind and the sea, making him Poseidon 
or a hyperbolically skilled sailor (Mark 4:41). Peter does not say that Jesus is a teacher or a 
carpenter (Mark 4:38; 6:8). Peter does not call him a prophet although Jesus all but says he is 
(Mark 6:4). Peter does not call Jesus the son of Mary, the Son of Man, or the Son of God despite 
the fact that he presumably heard all these descriptors before (Mark 2:10; 5:7, 6:3;).°° Of all the 
descriptors of Jesus that Peter could pull out of a hat, he chooses one that he has never heard 
before, the Messiah. The declaration is as eerie as it is profound. It just hangs there, suspended 
in the narrative air. Vittorio Fusco notes: 

Comme dans la dramaturgie antique, plus le contraste entre la veritable identité du 

protagonist, connue du spectateur, et celle que lui attribuent les autres protagonists est 

frappant, plus forte est la tension vers le moment final due «dévoilement» (par exemple 

Ulysse a Ithaque, chez lui, en habits de mendiant...).>” 

Once Jesus knows that they know, they are, in no uncertain terms, to tell no one else (Mark 
8:30). 

One is remined of the scene with Odysseus and Eurycleia (Od. 19.320-355), the wet 
nurse again when reading Mark 8:27-30. Jesus is away from the others with his disciples, while 
Odysseus is away from others with his wet nurse. Peter puts two and two together and 
recognizes Jesus as the Messiah, while Eurycleia puts two and two together and recognizes the 
beggar as Odysseus. Jesus sternly warns his disciples not to tell anyone else because of his 
precarious position, while Odysseus sternly warns his former wet nurse not to tell anyone else 
because of his precarious position. 


One might protest and say that Mark has already used the wet nurse story of Eurycleia 


back in the cleansing of the leper. He would not use it over again. Using a model over again is 


3¢ Peter has not heard Jesus called the son of David yet. But he will shortly in Mark 10:47. 
37 V. Fusco, “L'Economie de la Révélation dans I'Evangile de Marc,” NRTh 104 (1982): 534. 
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not a sign of lazy writing. It can show a substantial amount of sophistication if executed 
correctly. The imitation of a text is not a limited resource that must be conserved. Duplication 
of imitations shows the flexibility and reusability of a model when it is used in multiple scenes. 
This can convey the same message but adding on top of it the next time a new nuance that was 
not there at the original imitation. Eurycleia story seems to be one of Mark’s favorite to use to 
increase the tension of the awaited anagnoristic release.** There may be a progressive use of the 
Eurycleia story from clueless leper (Mark 1:40) to half understanding disciple (Mark 8:29, cf. 


24) to the knowing woman who anoints Jesus (Mark 14:8-9, cf. 3).°? 


The Transfiguration: Mark 9:2-10 in light of Odyssey 16 

As relates to the messianic secret, Mark 9:9 is the last of Mark’s messianic secret 
commands and is the only command to have an expiration date.*” While clearly within the 
purview of the messianic secret, the nature of what is going on is up in the air. When 
approaching the transfiguration a major question arises: “Is the transfiguration an epiphany or a 
proleptic resurrection scene?” The confusion whether the transfiguration is an epiphany or an 
announcement of the resurrection is almost to be expected. In favor of epiphany, during the 
transfiguration, Jesus undergoes an unearthly transformation, and his clothes follow suit (Mark 
9:3). On top of this, God declares, “This is my beloved Son” (Mark 9:7). The transfiguration 
seems to be revealing what was previously veiled about Jesus’s identity. As noted in the 
previous chapter, it is as if a blacklight is being cast upon Jesus. Peter’s reaction to the 


transfiguration, though incorrect in content, indicates that Jesus’s identity is in view. Later in the 


38 For the idea that Mark used this story multiple times see MacDonald, Gospels and Homer, 303-305. 

3° Unlike Peter, the woman accepts Jesus’s death but stops short of saying at he is the Son of God. 

40 J. Gnilka, Das Evangelium nach Markus, 2 vols. (Ziirich/Neukirchen: Benziger/Neukirchener, 1978- 
1979), 2:40-41. 
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transfiguration when Peter says, “Rabbi, it is good for us to be here; let us make three dwellings, 
one for you, one for Moses, and one for Elijah” (Mark 9:5), Mark is utilizing traditional Greek 
religion. The “dwellings” or “tents” (oxnvdc) spoken of here are helpfully thought of as 
shrines.*! Although the transfiguration is shrouded in epiphanic references to the Hebrew Bible 
(e.g., Ex 24 and I Kings 19), the elements of shine and shrine point in the direction of traditional 
Greek and Roman religions.” 

One might speak up and object saying that the element of shine has to do with Moses’s 
face shining, “And when Moses went down the mountain, there were two tablets in the hands of 
Moses, as when he went down from the mountain, Moses knew not that the appearance of the 
skin of his face was glorified, when God spoke to him” (Ex 34:29). Furthermore, one could 
object that the element of “tents” has to do with the tent of meetings, “And thou shalt make me a 
sanctuary, and I will appear among you. And thou shalt make for me according to all things 
which I shew thee in the mountain; even the pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all its 
furniture so shalt thou make it” (Ex 25:8-9 LXX). 

The problem with appealing to Ex 34:29 to understand the brilliance of Mark 9:3 is that 
their causes of the effect do not match up. On this topic Collins states, ““The text, however, 
seems to imply that Jesus’ transfigured state is a part of the revelation, rather than a result of 
it.”43 With respect to using Ex 25:8-9 to explain the “tents” of Mark 9:5, the problem lies in the 
plural. Again Collins, “...the plurality of the tents and their relation to the three epiphanic 


figures indicates that the Greek and Roman genres of epiphany and metamorphosis have had an 


4! Collins, Mark, 424. 

42 See Homeric Hymn 5 for a mortal wanting to set up a shrine at the moment when a god sheds her mortal 
disguise. 

43 Collins, Mark, 417. 
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influence on this passage.” Laying aside the issue of evoking genre and not a specific text, 
Collins’s counter-point is sound. 

Once more, Mark seems to have made use of the Odyssey to explore the identity of Jesus. 
MacDonald points to Odyssey 16 where Odysseus himself is transformed.*4 Odysseus at this 
point in the epic is trying to recruit his son, Telemachus, to be in on his plan. The problem is that 
Odysseus does not look like Odysseus because back in book 13 Athena turned him into an old 
beggar with only rags to wear. Telemachus does not recognize Odysseus. He must shed his 
disguise and reveal his true form. Athena obliges and taps him on the head. The first thing that 
happens is his clothes are changed. Those rags are now a full cloak and tunic described as “well- 
washed” or “bright and clean” (Od. 16.174). The muscles of his face are set aright and the dark 
hair of a younger man now make up his beard. The revelation of a hero’s identity has features in 
common with the revelation of a god’s identity and maybe etiologically related.4° Telemachus 
cannot believe his eyes: 

Suddenly you have changed, my friend, from what you were formerly; 

Your skin is no longer as it was, you have other clothing. 

Surely you are one of the gods who hold the high heaven. 

Be gracious, then: so we shall give you favored offerings 

and golden gifts that have been well wrought. Only be merciful. (Od. 16.181-185) 
Odysseus convinces Telemachus that it is really him; it is his father. They make their plans, and 
Odysseus commands him to tell no one of his true identity. Odysseus then reverts back to his 
begging disguise until the ultimate anagnorisis. 

Mark is contextualizing Jewish metaphors (1.e., Elijah and Moses) within a story of 


Odysseus to show that Jesus is greater than Elijah, Moses, and Odysseus. Jesus brings his most 


trusted people by themselves, while Odysseus brings his most trusted person by himself. Jesus is 


44 MacDonald, Synopses, 167-168. 
45 Sheila Murnaghan, Disguise and Recognition in the Odyssey (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2011), 5-6. 
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transformed into something other worldly along with his clothes, while Odysseus is transformed 
into something other worldly along with his clothes. With Jesus an on looker wants to construct 
a tent with altar like overtones, while with Odysseus, an on looker wants to give offerings. On 
lookers in both instances are mistaken and terrified. Jesus reverts back to how he looked before, 
while Odysseus reverts back to how he looked before. Both Jesus and Odysseus command their 
audiences to not speak of what they have seen until their plan comes to fruition. Mark keeps 


reaching for the Odyssey to heighten the anticipated anagnoristic payoff for the reader. 


Analysis 

The messianic secret sets the reader up to expect an anagnorisis. This may be done 
through recollection of classical texts or through texts that were memorized or through texts that 
were in front of the author. There is as broad a range of imitation as there is literacy in the 
ancient Mediterranean world. Whatever the range of reception and implementation, something 
must account for the anagnoristic buildup. As historical literary critics, there must be an 
accounting, from all available data, of how the text in question most likely took shape. The 
detective work engaged in above points to greater and lesser influence of the stories of Odysseus. 

However, the main point is not the accounting of anagnorisis but the presence of the 
anagnorisis complex. The anagnorisis complex looks odd in Mark taken as a whole. However, 
its leadup is run of the mill and is mundane when compared to other anagnorises, especially that 
of the Odyssey. It is when the anagnorisis seems to fail that the confusion happens and when 
Jesus stands out from the pack. The breakdown in literary communication is not in the buildup 
of tension, i.e., the messianic secret; it is in the lack of resolution, or better still delayed 


resolution. The tension is in the lack of an anagnoristic resolution narrated, but it is still 
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prophesied. Jesus prophesied, “‘you will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of the 


Power,’ and ‘coming with the clouds of heaven’” (Mark 14:62). 


Mark’s Anagnorisis: Penultimately Arrested but Ultimately Successful Two Times Over 


Mark’s use of anagnorisis does not fit into the normal mold. Even better, Mark’s use of 
anagnorisis almost fits into the normal mold. If one recalls the discussion above, one will 
remember that the points of overlap between Odysseus in the Odyssey and Jesus in Mark are 
impressive. However, they are not comprehensive. There is a parallel between both anagnorisis 
complexes except for the actual recognition. Odysseus’s recognition complex resolves in 
surrounding characters recognizing and assenting to Odysseus’s actual identity. These 
recognitions of Odysseus are not confined to those who are glad to see him, to those who 
understand his presence to be a benefit to themselves. These would be for example Eurycleia, 
Telemachus, and Penelope. These recognitions also extend to those who are not happy to see 
him, to those who understand his presence as dangerous to themselves. A good example of this 
situation is the reaction of the suitors after Odysseus reveals himself. The suitors do not fail to 
comprehend who Odysseus really is resulting in their attack on him. It is just the opposite. They 
attack him because they recognize and assent to Odysseus’s true identity (22.68-79, 139-141, 
210-223). The suitors seek to harm him because they believe Odysseus’s claim. This cannot be 
said of the religious authorities in Mark. The religious leaders seek to harm Jesus not because 
they believed his claim but because they do not believe his claim. They understand Jesus’s claim 
to be the Son of God, and they believe this claim to be false. This is why the religious leaders in 
Mark cry out the ruling of “blasphemy!” Juxtaposing the two situations, the suitors are hostile to 


Odysseus because they believe Odysseus’s claim that he is the son of Laertes, while the Jewish 
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religious leaders are hostile to Jesus because they do not believe Jesus’s claim that he is the Son 
of God. 

As much as anagnorisis has to do with identity, it has just as much to do with 
relationships.*© In any anagnorisis, there must be at least two parties: the one who is recognized 
and the one who recognizes. Anagnorisis proper is the moment that the recognizer understands 
that his or her current relationship to the recognized is inappropriate and must be calibrated or 
even put aside all together to clear the way for this new or old superseding relationship. Yet this 
happens when anagnorisis is progressing on track. In the moment of shifting between ignorance 
and knowledge, doubt is suspended in midair. The character who recognizes second guesses the 
one who claims a new relationship or second guesses their own interpretation of a token or the 
like. A shifted relationship in an anagnorisis is not merely abstract. It impresses upon the one 
who recognizes that his or her actions were inappropriate and that a change in behavior must 
now take place. Oftentimes, change touches upon many, if not all aspects, of life for the one who 
recognizes. Recognition comes at a cost. Recognition must be paid for in the currency of 
stability and self-assurance. Counting this relational cost makes one suspicious. Anagnorisis is a 
relational knife’s edge. Terence Cave explains that “recognition scenes in literary works are by 
their nature ‘problem’ moments rather than moments of satisfaction and completion.’”*” 
Recognition can be as radical an imposition as telling someone that he or she has been reading 
English incorrectly their whole life and he or she must read from right to left instead of left to 
right. One’s relationship to all previously read texts would change. Coming to recognize Jesus 


as the Son of God demands the characters to change no less than reading from right to left to say 


46 Whitaker seems to recognize something similar but instead of “relationship” he opts for “the true 
situation the character is in” (Whitaker, Js Jesus, 65.). 
47 Cave, Recognitions, 489. 
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the very least. Mark shows that there are those who have counted the cost of recognizing Jesus’s 
true identity and have found the behavioral price too steep to justify this new relationship (Mark 
14:63-65). 

This arrested anagnorisis breaks the mold. Mark is so unlike any other piece of literature, 
at least those that have come down to the present, that to understand it as a whole will entail 
some transgressions of conventions. It has to be admitted up front that an arrested anagnorisis is 
not the usual revelatory moment. However, it is a revelatory moment. It is just that it is not a 
moment of recognition. It is a moment of recognition promised. This is where similar 
anagnoristic narratives do not provide a model. Remember, scholars have not found an 
indisputable parallel genre or model for Mark. No matter what, at this point in scholarship, if 
one is to make a parallel with Mark a concession must be made. Many of those who hold to the 
biography hypothesis admit they need to qualify labeling Mark as a biography. Robyn Faith 
Walsh, for example, modifies the designation of biography given to Mark by calling it a 
“subversive biography.’*® Walsh applies the adjective “subversive” because biographies do not 
tend to end in the shameful death of its subject. If one holds to the biography hypothesis yet 
qualifies it because Mark does not quite fit the bill, the same person will have to at least give a 
hearing to the idea of an arrested anagnorisis. One could even think of it as a “subversive” 
anagnorisis if one so wished. 

That being said, Mark does not employ an ultimately failed anagnorisis. He does not 
imitate an anagnorisis or an anagnorisis complex found elsewhere up to the brink of recognition 
and then have the targeted characters not recognize Jesus once and for all. Rather, their 


recognition is arrested not aborted. After Jesus discloses his identity, he immediately speaks 


48 Robyn Faith Walsh, The Origins of Early Christian Literature: Contextualizing the New Testament 
within Greco-Roman Literary Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2023) 170 ff. 
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about the religious leaders recognizing who he is, not now but in the future. “Are you the Son of 
the Blessed One....” The anagnorisis in Mark is arrested because it is proleptic. This means that 
the anagnorisis is arrested in the narrative present but comes to fruition in the story future. Yet in 
another way the anagnorisis comes to fruition in the present. 

At this point, it is useful to invoke Gérard Genette’s distinction between story time and 
narrative time borrowed from his German predecessors.*” Story time (erzdhite Zeit) is the length 
of time for events to take place within the story chronologically, the timespan of the story. 
Narrative time (Erzdhizeit) is the arrangement of events in the order that they are presented on 
the page. This can quickly become complicated with elements such as flash forwards and 
flashbacks. Genette adds discourse time as another category to story time and narrative time. 
Discourse time is the length of time it takes to read the text. As a result, such time can be 
calculated by counting units on a clock or the number of pages. Of course, there is real time. 
This is the present time that the reader experiences while reading the text. Real time can be 
marked on a calendar while discourse time is only be calculated as a duration. Real time is 
important to Mark because his gospel is an etiological narrative that assures the reader that the 
end is only the beginning especially in light of the destruction of the temple. 

Describing Mark as an etiological narrative is the closest that this project will come to 
identifying the genre of the Gospel of Mark. Mark is an etiological narrative in the sense that it 
explains through story the origins of the Jesus movement. Another ancient example of an 
etiological narrative would be Virgil’s Aeneid. Because the Aeneid is an epic and Mark is not an 
epic, designating a text as an etiological narrative does not identify that text’s genre. An ogical 


narrative looks to the past to explain the present. That is, story time is used to rationalize and 


4° Gérard Genette, Discourse Narrative: An Essay on Method (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1980), 33f. 
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explicate the reader’s real time. Mark is answering the question, “How did the Jesus movement 
come about?” Answering such a question seeks to justify the Jesus movement’s existence as a 
nascent social institution. This legitimation provides identity to the individual and promotes 
cooperation between members of the institution. Mark forges the reader’s identity through 
populating her vocabulary with special terms (e.g., Son of God)>*° and establishing a hierarchy 
(e.g., the eleven). Mark fosters cooperation by giving negative examples of betrayal and 
desertion (e.g., Judas). These, in part, fuel the sustainability of the institution. Mark understands 
that this institution will not persist without both maintenance through habitualization and 
relevance through addressing adversities. One way Mark provides maintenance is through the 
Lord’s Supper. However, providing relevance is much more delicate in the aftermath of the First 
Jewish-Roman War. Mark is attempting to answer not just “How did the Jesus movement come 
about?” but also another more traumatic question, “Why was the temple destroyed?” Although 
Mark’s narrative time covers the last year of Jesus’s life, Mark seeks to address the reader’s 
current circumstances. He does so obliquely in his use of the crucifixion as a dual narrative. 
Mark assures his reader that the destruction of the temple is meaningful because Jesus is the Son 
of God. The notion of the crucifixion being a dual narrative is addressed below in a subsection 
entitled “Crucifixion: Second Revelation + Dual Narrative = Reassurance.” 

Coming back to real time, Mark is trying to persuade the reader in his or her real time 
that Jesus is the Son of God. In fact, Mark is not just trying to persuade the reader. It is his 
intent to have the reader recognize Jesus for who he is. The reader is to undergo an anagnorisis 


of her own. Because of this anagnorisis, one is not primarily to imitate Jesus as the biography 


5° “_anguage provides the fundamental superimposition of logic on the objectivated social world. The 
edifice of legitimation is built upon language and uses language as its principal instrumentality.” Peter L. Berger and 
Thomas Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality (New York: Anchor Books, 1966), 64. 
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hypothesis would have it. Rather, the anagnorisis changes the reader’s relationship to Jesus. 
When one recognizes Jesus’s identity as the Son of God, one’s relationship to Jesus changes to a 
king/subject relationship. By extension, when the reader recognizes Jesus s identity, her own 
identity has changed. She is now a disciple of Jesus. 

Anagnorisis is not confined to story time or narrative time. It is trying to break out into 
real-time. Ideally for Mark, the characters and the reader will experience anagnorisis in their 
own respective times, which may occur at the same time even though their calendars would read 
different dates. That is to say, the reader may come to know that Jesus is the Christ as Peter 
finally says that Jesus is the Christ. “Today’s date” may be different for the reader than it is for 
Peter. Nevertheless, the reader can, through Peter, recognize Jesus as the Christ at the same time 
Peter does. 

Ultimately, Mark does not narrate an anagnorisis that fails. He narrates an anagnorisis 
that is delayed. It is at the eschaton when the anagnorisis will be complete. This is because in 
narrative time the anagnorisis of Jesus is denied but in story time the anagnorisis will come 
eventually. Although the high priest cries out “Blasphemy!” (Mark 14:64) and shows that he 
does not recognize Jesus as the Son of God at that moment in narrative time, Jesus says 
proleptically that the high priest will “see” him at the right hand of power at the end of story time 
(Mark 14:62). This is all taking place while the reader him or herself is confronted with 
recognizing Jesus for who he is. The anagnorisis found in Mark is not broken; it is merely 


arrested at Jesus’s arrest. 
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The Arrested Anagnorisis: Jesus Rejected, Denied, and Defied 

When one approaches this section in Mark, it is paramount to know that there are three 
separate betrayals which taken as a whole constitute one denial. It is not as though a literarily 
halted recognition is equivalent to someone in real life saying “Oh, I didn’t see you there” or 
“You’ve changed so much. I didn’t recognize you.” It is much more than this. Anagnorisis 
immediately precedes the moment of decision. A character has moved from ignorance to 
knowledge. Now, how is he or she going to react to this knowledge? Accept it or reject/deny it? 
There is no difference between saying that an anticipated rejection has been driving the plot of 
Mark ever since Mark 8:31 and saying that an anticipated arrested recognition has been driving 
the plot of Mark ever since Mark 8:31.°! 

Jesus was not just denied by the Sanhedrin; he was denied by the crowd and Peter. Rome 
seems to be somewhat excused by Mark. It is instructive to parallel three characters from the 
Odyssey to each of these characters/groups in order to illustrate this threefold arrested 
recognition. This will go a long way in dismantling the Bioc hypothesis. This is because through 
all the above surveys of Greek anagnorisis, from the Odyssey to Oedipus Rex to Callirhoe, 
anagnorisis is the climax or is the main literary device driving the plot forward in poetic or 
highly stylized narratives, e.g. epic, novel, etc. In such highly stylized narratives, the author is 
manipulating and crafting and redacting information in such a way so as to lead the reader more 
artfully with less regard to facts. For this kind of author, reporting on the information that he or 
she has gathered can be extremely counterproductive. Reporting on the information that an 


author has gathered about a person is the modus operandi of ancient biographers. That is not to 


5! This very well may be why the messianic secret starts to take more of a back seat after Mark 8:31 and the 
transfiguration. The messianic secret has nearly done its job in having the reader anticipate Jesus’s anagnorisis. 
Now, it is time to subvert those expectations. 
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say that ancient biographers did not use anagnorisis. However, when anagnorisis appears in 
biography or history, it is not the climax or the literary device driving the plot forward as has 
been observed in Pompey and Against Flaccus. There can be an analogy between the three 
unconsummated recognitions in Mark and the three successful recognitions in the Odyssey. The 
analogies can be coordinated as follows: the Sanhedrin to Penelope, Peter to Telemachus and the 


crowd to the suitors. 


The Faithlessness of Penelope: Jesus Rejected by the High Priest (Mark 14:55-65) 

Jesus before the Sanhedrin is the literary moment when an anagnorisis is expected: 
“Again the high priest asked him, ‘Are you the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One?’ Jesus 
said, ‘I am; and “you will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of the Power,” and 
“coming with the clouds of heaven.”’” (Mark 14:61b-62). An ancient Greek reader would 
anticipate Jesus’s vindication in this moment. Wrong assumptions are cleared up. The disclosed 
relationship of disruptor can now give way to the previously undisclosed relationship of Messiah. 
There is now an even distribution of knowledge as to Jesus’s identity. All because Jesus’s 
previous motivation of angst for secrecy is gone. One would come to the same conclusion if he 
or she had forgotten that Jesus said that he would be rejected by the Sanhedrin back in Mark 
8:31. That is why the rest of the passage quoted above continues: “Then the high priest tore his 
clothes and said, ‘Why do we still need witnesses? You have heard his blasphemy! What is your 
decision?’ All of them condemned him as deserving death.” (Mark 14:63-64). Remembering 
that anagnorisis is the movement from ignorance to knowledge concerning someone’s identity. It 


is the moment of decision. What has taken place here is an unconsummated recognition, or 
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otherwise put, it is a rejected recognition.** That being said, the refusal to believe a person’s 
claim of identity happens regularly in an anagnorisis when he or she is in disguise, out of place, 
and/or acts out of character.°> The difference here is that the high priest remains unconvinced. 
The relationship between Jesus and the high priest has not shifted as in a normal anagnorisis. 
Rather, the hostile relationship has intensified on the part of the high priest. 

Such was not the case with Odysseus and Penelope. Wrong assumptions are cleared up. 
The disclosed relationship of tramp and hostess are exchanged for the undisclosed relationship of 
husband and wife. There is now an even distribution of knowledge because fear is no longer the 
motivation for secrecy. When his recognition moment came all expectations were fulfilled. 
Penelope was the embodiment of virtue of faithfulness and of steadfastness while she tested him; 
he ultimately was accepted by her. It is clear from Mark that if anybody should accept Jesus as 
their king it would be those in cultic authority. The high priest like Penelope was overrun with 
uninvited guests. The cultic establishment was to welcome Jesus on his arrival. However, his 
reception had to be from John the Baptist who was rejected as an outsider. Jesus’s acceptance by 
this outsider seals his fate from the very beginning. Penelope’s virtues of steadfastness, patience 
and faithfulness were exactly the virtues that the Sanhedrin should have had. Instead, when 
Jesus was in position to have a successful recognition, the one who was appointed to be the most 
faithful tore his garments off and said “blasphemy.” This was an ironic divestment of his own 


office due to his inability to recognize Jesus. 


The Perfidy of Telemachus: Jesus Denied by Peter (Mark 14:66-72) 


52 Thompson identifies consummative function as one of the traits that distinguishes recognition scenes in 
the Hebrew tradition from the Greek tradition. Thompson, Recognition, 88. 

3 Victoria Wohl, “How to Recognize a Hero in Euripides’ ‘Electra,’” Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies 1 (2015): 68-69. 
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Sandwiched between the Sanhedrin’s anagnoristic rejection and the crowd’s anagnoristic 
defiance is Peter’s anagnoristic denial. Backing up to Mark 8:29, the reader will remember that 
Peter had confessed that Jesus is the Messiah. This was an anagnorisis that was part of the 
messianic secret is illustrated by Jesus saying in the very next verse, “And he sternly ordered 
them not to tell anyone about him.” (Mark 8:30). However, cracks quickly develop after this 
anagnorisis. Right after Peter’s “confession,” Jesus says that he must be rejected and suffer. 
Peter rebukes him for saying that, and in turn Jesus rebukes Peter for rebuking him (Mark 8:31- 
33). Later, Jesus at the Passover meal talks about the twelve being scattered. Peter pipes up and 
declares that even though everyone else may abandon Jesus, he would not. Jesus contradicts 
Peter again and says that Peter will deny him three times before daybreak (Mark 14:27-31). 
Peter’s anagnorisis seems to unravel as soon as it takes place. His anagnorisis becomes 
completely loosed in Mark 14:66-72. In this passage, Peter’s anagnorisis evaporates before a girl 
who asserts that he was with Jesus, when he denies and says that he does not know what she is 
talking about. When the girl went to her friends to tell the truth, Peter denies his anagnorisis 
again. Bystanders also saw the validity in what the girl was saying and said as much. “But he 
began to curse, and he swore an oath, ‘I do not know this man you are talking about’” (Mark 
14:71). Peter’s anagnoristic answer to the question, “Who do you say that I am?” is completely 
and betrayingly reverted. Ironically however, what Peter said was true. He does “not know 
about this man.” 

Telemachus on the other hand was a competent son and would stay by Odysseus’s side. 
It even seems that after Telemachus’s recognition of Odysseus in Od. 16.172-188, his allegiance 
is not only steadfast but becomes even stronger. For example, when ordered by Odysseus, 


Telemachus let the suitors abuse him, and when it came time to make final preparations to put an 
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end to the suitors, he could be counted on to make some excuse and hide all the weapons. 
Telemachus carried his anagnorisis of his father into the lions’ den as it were. Peter could not 
carry it before a servant-girl. The contrast between the two men is great. Telemachus’s memory 
of the recognition of his father (that is when he was transformed from a tramp to the mighty 
Odysseus) causes him to fight right next to his father against the suitors. Peter’s memory of the 
recognition of his Lord, that is when he was transfigured from a rabbi to the Son of God, cannot 


cause him to stay by his side. 


The Disregard of the Suitors: Jesus Defied by the Crowd (Mark 15:6-15) 

At the feast of unleavened bread, the crowd has two choices: 1) they can choose to 
release Barabbas or 2) they can choose to release Jesus. When the camera lens zooms out, it 
becomes clear that the crowd is being asked to recognize which is the Son of God. Pilate is not 
phrasing the question that he puts to the crowd as such, but the author is manipulating the 
circumstances so that that is exactly what is being asked. This is a recognition scene, only it is 
an arrested recognition scene. Barabbas means “son of the father.” Jesus on the other hand as 
been called God’s son on at least two occasions (Mark 1:11; 9:7). Collins writes, “Since Jesus 
addresses God as ‘Abba’ in Gethsemane, the ‘Barabbas (bar Abba)’ suggests that Jesus and this 
other prisoner are rival claimants to be the son of God, that is the Messiah, and that they are to be 


compared and contrasted as such.”™4 


Through Pilate, the crowd has gone from ignorance to 
knowledge, 1.e. Jesus is the king of the Jews (Mark 15:9). This, again through Pilate, causes a 


point of decision. This anagnorisis is an arrested one because the crowd picks Barabbas to go 


free. The crowd rejects Jesus’s claim to his identity as the king of the Jews by calling on him to 


4 Collins, Mark, 718. 
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be crucified. This unconsummated recognition scene not only sees Jesus disregarded but another 
takes his identity. This then is not just a arrested anagnorisis but also a switched anagnorisis. 

An interesting analogy is found in the suitors pitting two beggars against each other to 
fight.°° One of the beggars is Iros, and the other is Odysseus in disguise. Iros is trying to be 
“king of the strangers and beggars” (Od. 18.106), while Odysseus is king of all Ithaca. The 
contest sees Odysseus as the winner even though Iros was the suitors’ clear favorite. 
Nevertheless, the suitors ultimately understand Odysseus to be the better man. They even bless 
him by the name of Zeus (Od. 18.112). The crowd in Jerusalem has no such inclination to bless 
Jesus. Just the opposite. They cry out for him to be crucified, a death that was for 
insutrectionists, the very thing Barabbas seems to have been. It is a unconsummated recognition 


because they recognized Barabbas for Jesus and Jesus for Barabbas. 


Analysis 

The point in this section is that anagnorisis does not drive the plot in ancient biographies, 
but it does with Mark. It has been argued here that these three back-to-back unconsummated 
recognitions can be thought of as one larger penultimately arrested anagnorisis. This is because 
of their sequential arrangement, having the same theme, and having analogies with the Odyssey. 
Jesus being rejected, denied, and defied, and not recognized, is a highly stylized and 
sophisticated literary accomplishment to show an arrested anagnorisis that is no ancient 


biographer would be interested in crafting. 


55 So too MacDonald, Synopses, 286. 
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The Crucifixion: The Death of the Son and the Destruction of the House 

To speak coherently about the crucifixion requires one to comment on the First Jewish- 
Roman War. To comment on the First Jewish War requires one to take a stand on the dating of 
Mark and his readership. Obviously, a treatment of these topics could command a project on its 
own. Although these matters will be taken up in a truncated form, doing so will seemingly divert 
this project from its concern with Mark’s use of anagnorisis and its impact on genre.°° In the 
end, however, things will converge on the point that Jesus is the Son of God. The project will 
begin with a description of the First Jewish-Roman War. After this, the data in Mark will be 
compared to the description of the First Jewish-Roman War given in the previous section 
(internal evidence). This is in order to identify Mark’s Sitz im Leben. Next, the project will 
focus in on the centurion’s words at the cross and how they affect the anagnorisis hypothesis. 
Finally, the project will pull back and explain the dual narrative at work in the crucifixion with 


its connection to Jesus’s baptism and to the temple’s destruction. 


The First Jewish-Roman War 

Palestine only knew moments of political stability during the Hellenistic period, a period 
that preceded Roman rule. This period is marked from the death of Alexander the Great of 
Macedon (323 B.C.E.) to the death of Cleopatra (30 C.E.). Although this is the conventional 
dating of the Hellenistic period, Hellenization of Palestine began before Alexander’s death. 
Alexander began the cultural shift which would later be called Hellenization in Palestine in 332 


B.C.E. during his conquest of the Persian empire, an empire which helped Zerubbabel rebuild the 


5° Thematically, such introductory information would belong in the introduction or at least not in the last 
chapter of the project. However, it is more helpful to present the information here and not have such a large gap 
between when this information is presented and when this information is most pertinent. 
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temple in Jerusalem. This jolt from belonging to the Persian empire to the Macedonian empire 
would be followed up by the death of their new emperor just nine years later. Conflict and 
division arose between Alexander’s generals, family and friends concerning his succession. Ina 
Machiavellian turn of events, the victors of the conflict carved up the Macedonian empire. 
Ptolemy, a general of Alexander, cemented his hold on Egypt in 301 B.C.E. in the aftermath of 
the Battle of Ipsus. This put Ptolemy in control of Palestine. Ptolemy began a dynasty that 
would often find itself in conflict with its neighbor to the northeast, the Seleucid empire, also 
formally a part of the Macedonian empire. Palestine was the land in-between. 

After a series of clashes between these two empires, Jerusalem came under Seleucid 
control in 198 B.C.E. At this time, Palestine felt the pressures of Hellenism like never before. 
Some were receptive, others were not. Matters came to a head in 169 B.C.E. when two men vied 
for the office of high priest and the ruler of the Seleucid empire, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, was 
rumored to have been killed in battle. As it turned out, Antiochus IV was not dead and the man 
that he had chosen to be high priest fled Jerusalem and lost control of the office. In response, 
Antiochus IV reinstalled his man as high priest and reordered temple worship to be more 
syncretistic with traditional Hellenistic practices. On the matter, Diodorus, a first century B.C. 
historian, writes: 

And since Epiphanes was shocked by such hatred directed against all mankind, he had set 

himself to break down their traditional practices. Accordingly, he sacrificed before the 

image of the founder [Moses] and the open-air altar of the god a great sow, and poured its 
blood over them. Then, having prepared its flesh, he ordered that their holy books, 
containing the xenophobic laws, should be sprinkled with the broth of the meat; that the 
lamp, which they call undying and which burns continually in the temple, should be 


extinguished; and that the high priest and the rest of the Jews should be compelled to 
partake of the meat (Diodorus Siculus, 34.1 [Walton, LCL]). 
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This and surrounding events is what Dan 9:27 (cf. Dan 11:31; 12:11) is most likely referring to in 
his ex eventue prophecy, “He shall make a strong covenant with many for one week, and for half 
of the week he shall make sacrifice and offerings cease; and in their place shall be an 
abomination that desolates, until the decreed end is poured out upon the desolator.”>’ The author 
of I Maccabees recounts the events this way: 

Now on the fifteenth day of Chislev, in the one hundred forty-fifth year, they erected a 

desolating sacrilege on the altar of burnt offering. They also built altars in the 

surrounding towns of Judah, and offered incense at the doors of the houses and in the 

streets (I Macc 1:54-55). 
Josephus, erstwhile Jewish military commander and Pharisee turned client to the Roman emperor 
Vespasian, gives his research on the Antiochus IV’s actions in his Antiquity of the Jews: 

The king also built a pagan altar upon the temple-altar, and slaughtered swine 

thereon, thereby practising a form of sacrifice neither lawful nor native to the religion of 

the Jews. And he compelled them give up the worship of their own God, and to do 

reverence to the gods in whom he believed... (Josephus, Ant. 12.5.4 [Marcus, LCL]). 
Needless to say, this episode had a significant impact on the Jewish conception of their social 
world. For those who were resistant to Hellenism, this put the continuity of their identity at risk. 

The spark that lit this powder keg was Antiochus IV’s additional introduction of a 
garrison in Jerusalem called the Akra. This would all lead to the Maccabean revolt. Judas, 
whose appellation was Maccabee,** began a campaign of guerrilla warfare in 168/7 B.C.E. 
During this revolt, Antiochus IV really did die this time. With the Seleucid empire in a 


politically weakened state on account of the ascension of young Antiochus V, Judea’s suzerain 


made concessions to Judas. The temple was then rededicated on the 25" of Kislev 164 B.C.E.° 


57 See the discussion by John J. Collins, Daniel: A Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Hermeniea, 
Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 357-8. 

58 This name was also used to identify those around Judas. 

5° This is where the modern celebration of Hannukah traces its roots. 
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However, their struggle was not over. It was not until 142 B.C.E. that the Akra was expelled 
from Jerusalem and not until 134 B.C.E. that it gained grater independence. 

After this independence, there arose a Hasmonean dynasty of high priests, established by 
Judas’s brother Simon, and de facto ruler of Judea. This dynasty would run into trouble when 
Simon’s great-grandsons both laid claim to the office. While this was going on, the Seleucid 
empire had collapsed. This left a power vacuum that the Roman empire was all too ready to fill. 

In 63 B.C.E., the Roman general Pompey stepped in and settled the Hasmonean dispute 
by choosing one of the grandsons. This act took away Judean independence and reduced Judea 
to a kingdom within the Roman empire. The Hasmonean dynasty continued until it was eclipsed 
by the Herodian dynasty with the ascension of Herod the Great in 37 B.C.E. One of the ways 
Herod tried to ease the transition from a Hasmonean dynasty to a Herodian dynasty was by 
marrying a Herodian princess. Additionally, he reconstructed the temple by doubling the area it 
occupied and building a grand edifice which dwarfed the previous temple built by Zerubbabel. 
Construction began around 20 B.C.E. and took about ten years to complete. 6 C.E. saw Judea, 
along with its neighbors, formally annexed into the Roman empire as a province and being 
assigned a procurator. That same year, Rome conducted a census of this new province which 
fomented discontent. 

Matters were not helped when in 39/40 C.E. the emperor Gaius (i.e. Caligula) attempted 
to erect a statue of himself in the temple. Caligula sent his legate, Petronius, to carry out his will. 
Leaders of the Jews caught wind of this plan. Then, they petitioned Petronius to forgo his 
mission because of their laws, customs, and ancestors. After, Petronius replied that he could not 
desist, Josephus records Jewish dissatisfaction rising to a tumult. He then writes: 


Petronius, having checked their clamour, said, “Will you then go to war with Caesar?” 
The Jews replied that they offered sacrifice twice daily for Caesar and the Roman people, 
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but that if he wished to set up these statues, he must first sacrifice the entire Jewish 
nation; and that they presented themselves, their wives and their children, ready for 
slaughter. These words filled Petronius with astonishment and pity at the spectacle of the 
incomparable devotion of this people to their religion and their unflinching resignation to 
death (Josephus, J.W. 2.10.4. [Thackeray, LCL]). 
These deadly plans were cut short, and the disastrous fallout avoided due to the emperor’s 
assassination in Rome for unrelated reasons. 

The years leading up to the First Jewish-Roman War saw increasing crime, economic 
downturn, and food shortages in Judea. There was an insurrection in 46 C.E. in Galilee known 
as the Jacob and Simon uprising. While this was put down by the Roman authorities in 48 C.E., 
it would foreshadow what was to happen in Jerusalem just twenty years later. 

Josephus traces the instigation of the First Jewish-Roman War to a cultic insult whose 
targets were the Jews in Caesarea.® By sacrificing birds on a downturned pot in front of a 
synagogue in Caesarea, some Ceasarean instigators identified the Jews as lepers who were 
unclean.°! News of this event reached Jerusalem and the procurator of the province, Florus, who 
turned around and charged the Jews with lawlessness. However, what truly tipped the scale was 


Florus taking seventeen talents from the temple treasury which may or may not have been 


because of back taxes. “Instantly fired by this outrage, the people rushed in a body to the temple 


6° The reader should not take this over simplified highlighting of events to mean that the First Jewish- 
Roman War was without nuance. Several questions concerning the revolt have not been answered or have even 
reached a scholarly consensus. Andrea M. Berlin and J. Andrew Overman enumerate such questions: 
Was it an accident of circumstance or a planned, communal enterprise? How relevant is the Revolt’s 
“prehistory,” the two generations or so in which Palestine’s residents lived under the political jurisdiction 
of Rome and the religious oversight of Jerusalem? Was the Revolt in fact a single event, or an eventually 
linked series of regional actions and reactions? And finally (though these questions by no means constitute 
an exhaustive list), was it in fact an event of contemporary empire-wide importance or simply one so 
susceptible to ideological interpretation that both ancient and modern historians and commentators have 
found it an irresistable [sic] exemplum? (Andrea M. Berlin and J. Andrew Overman “Introduction,” in The 
First Jewish Revolt (London: Routledge, 2002), 6). 
The purpose of highlighting these events is to give one a sense of how the war and its aftermath destabilized Jewish 
social identity. 
6! Jews being lepers seems to be a common insult leveled at the Jews during this time (e.g. Josephus, Ag. 
Ap. 1.279). 
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and with piercing cries invoked the name of Caesar, imploring him to liberate them from the 
tyranny of Florus” (Josephus, J. W., 2.14.6 [Thackery, LCL]). Some of the Jews at Jerusalem 
held an insulting ceremony of their own. They passed a hat around for Florus, so to speak, as if 
the reason he took from the temple treasury was because he was poor and in desperate need of 
funds. 

At this, Florus unleashed Roman soldiers upon Jerusalem. The city was plundered. Men, 
women, children, and even Roman citizens were crucified. After the dust had settled and Florus 
received auxiliary troops, there was a parley where it was decided that a cohort of soldiers who 
had not participated in the attack would stay in Jerusalem and Florus would retire to Caesarea. 
Herod Agrippa, the current and last Herodian leader of Judea, arrived in Jerusalem from a 
diplomatic trip abroad. He endeavored to cool down tempers and dissuade his people from any 
thoughts of war with Rome. Ina literary speech, he enumerated the military prowess and 
appealed to their desire to preserve Jerusalem and the Temple (Josephus, J. W. 2.16.4-5). After 
Agrippa counseled that they should be patient and wait for the emperor to appoint a new 
procurator, stones were hurled at him. As a result, he fled the city. Emboldened, some Jews 
attempted to and were successful in overrunning a Roman fortress call Masada, south of 
Jerusalem. Contemporaneously, the captain of the temple forbade any sacrifices from foreigners. 
The result being that the customary two times daily sacrifice for the emperor and Rome would 
cease. “This action laid the foundation of the war with the Romans” (Josephus, J. W. 2.17.2 


[Thackeray, LCL]). 


62 Reminding their readers causes of the war are not just to be placed at the feet of a medium sized group of 
Jewish young men, Berlin and Overman write, “The instabilities in Judea and Galilee reflect both local issues and 
broader Roman political problem.” Berlin and Overman “Introduction,” 4-5. 
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Vespasian, a high-ranking Roman general and future emperor of Rome, was dispatched 
by Nero to deal with the Jewish insurrection. In 67 C.E., he arrived in Antioch with his army. 
From there, he entered Galilee, where his son Titus, also a Roman general with a legion, met 
him. He laid siege to Jotapata and incurred a minor injury. The city eventually fell. After this, 
Vespasian razed the city of Joppa. News of Joppa’s capture was met with incredulity at 
Jerusalem. After Galilee was subjugated, Vespasian turned his eye to Jerusalem. Meanwhile in 
Jerusalem, they were minting coins which commemorate their revolt. However, the Jewish 
population was split between the moderate elites and the Zealots. When the lead chief high 
priest tried to take back control from the Zealots, “these wretches converted the temple of God 
into their fortress and refuge from any outbreak of popular violence and made the Holy Place the 
headquarters of their tyranny” (Josephus, J. W. 4.3.8 [Thackeray, LCL]). Josephus describes the 
Zealots’ actions as “horrors.” These Zealots then turn on themselves and a more radical faction 
splits off called the Sicarii, who then occupied Masada. 

Vespasian isolated Jerusalem after taking Jericho in 68 C.E. After making preparations 
and about to march on Jerusalem in 69 C.E., word reached Vespasian that Nero died and the 
throne would be occupied by unworthy persons if he did not intervene. Vespasian handed over 
the siege of Jerusalem to Titus, his son, while he headed to Rome. Within the walls of Jerusalem, 
the Zealots burned the foodstuffs so that the people would have to stay, fight, and not flee. The 
wall would eventually succumb to Rome’s military machinery. 

The temple was burned due in part to the Romans and in some part to the Zealots’ lack of 
discipline and experience. The year the temple was destroyed was 70 C.E. During the 
destruction, Josephus recounts that... 


You would indeed have thought that the temple-hill was boiling over from its base, being 
everywhere one mass of flame, but yet that the stream of blood was more copious than 
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the flames and the slain more numerous than the slayers. For the ground was nowhere 

visible through the corpses; but the soldiers had to clamber over heaps of bodies in 

pursuit of the fugitives (Josephus J. W. 6.5.1 [Thackeray, Loeb]). 
He also goes on to report that there were signs of the temple’s destruction before the war had 
even started. A star in the shape of a sword stood over Jerusalem, and a comet remained in the 
sky for a year. There was bright daylight at night around the altar for an hour and a half during 
the feast of unleavened bread. A cow that was brought for sacrifice gave birth to a lamb. A 
massive brass temple gate opened all by itself. An army was seen in the sky breaking through 
the clouds above Jerusalem. Some priests said that they heard a voice in the temple courtyard at 
night saying, “We are now departing hence.” Even a prophet loudly foretold of the temple’s 
destruction for almost seven and a half years without losing strength. 

The Romans secured the temple. As such, they paid homage to their general, Titus, on 
sacred ground: 

The Romans, now that the rebels had fled to the city, and the sanctuary itself and all 

around it were in flames, carried their standards into the temple court and, setting them 

up opposite the eastern gate, there sacrificed to them, and with rousing acclamations 
hailed Titus as imperator. So glutted with plunder were the troops, one and all, that 
throughout Syria the standard of gold was depreciated to half its former value (Josephus, 

JW. 6.6.1 [Thackeray, Loeb]). 

The fortress of Masada would fall three years later, when the Romans found out that nearly all 
the Jews there committed suicide rather than surrender to the Roman forces. 

Several thousands died in the siege of Jerusalem (Josephus says the number was over a 
million), and several hundred were taken as slaves. The destruction of the temple spelled disaster 
for many Jewish social classes. The sacred temple furniture was paraded as booty in the streets 
of Rome in Titus’s triumph which was immortalized in a fifty-foot-tall arch. Jerusalem would no 


longer receive the economic support from the draw of pilgrims to the temple or the temple tax 


from those in the diaspora. The tax would now go to Jupiter Capitalinus (i.e., the didrachmon). 
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Jews who participated in the revolt had their lands confiscated. The Jerusalem of the Herodians 


and its temple would not return. 


Mark’s Knowledge of the First Jewish War 

The terminus a quo of Mark is regularly said to be right around 70 C.E. This is mainly 
due to the text showing some kind of knowledge of the destruction of the temple in 70 C.E. 
While the description of a time as “right abound” is normally serviceable in historical 
reconstruction, this is not the case when it comes to the interpretation of Mark. Amongst critical 
scholars the question is “Is Mark’s knowledge of the destruction of the temple a result of seeing 
the handwriting on the wall or a result of having already heard of it?”® If Jesus prognosticating 
the destruction of the temple came down to Mark as some kind of tradition, this really would not 
effect the question significantly. The question would still remain, “On which side of the temple’s 
destruction was Mark written?” On the one hand, Mark could have composed his gospel in 68 
C.E. and was convinced that this insurrection would turn into a war which would lead to a 
Judean loss and the temple’s inevitable destruction. On the other hand, there is less conjecture if 
one assigns a date to the composition of Mark as being after the destruction of the temple. Either 
way, it is a foregone conclusion, psychologically or temporally. Mark has knowledge of 
destruction of the temple by analyzing the situation and forecasting its outcome or by it having 
been reported to him. 

Mark demonstrates his knowledge of the destruction of the temple at several points. 


Mark 11:12-25 is the story of Jesus coming upon a fig tree and cursing it because it had no figs. 


63 This question should be distinguished from the question of what the historical Jesus knew and how he 
knew it. The question here is, “What did the author of the Gospel of Mark know and how did that influence the 
composition of the Gospel of Mark?” 
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Then, Jesus goes into the temple and rails against it while causing a commotion. The next day, 
Peter passes by the fig tree from the day before. He is amazed that the fig tree has withered. 
This intercalation (or “sandwich’) parallels the fig tree to the temple, the curse to the railing, and 
the withering of the fig tree to the destruction of the temple/temple leadership. 

Mark 12:1-12 is a parable where a landowner leases land with a tower and winepress to 
tenants for wine production. When the bill came due, the landowner sent a slave to collect the 
rent. The tenants responded to their bill by beating the slave and sending him away. The 
landowner sent more slaves, some they beat and some they killed. Then the landowner sent his 
beloved son to collect the bill thinking that they would respect him. Just the opposite happened. 
They killed the son thinking that then no one would inherit the land from the landowner. In 
response, the landowner will destroy the tenants and give the vineyard to others. Jesus then 
recites Ps 118:22-23 concerning a cornerstone. While the tenants are to be understood as the 
temple leadership (v.12), there is more than a passing nod to the temple with the mention of the 
tower, a stone for building, and the setting in which the parable was given. 

Mark 13:1-2 recounts a scene where one of Jesus’s disciples remarked on the beauty of 
the buildings in the temple complex. In response, Jesus says that not one stone will be left on 
another and everything will fall. This passage is also to be linked with Mark 13:14 where 
destruction is also foretold. The phrase “desolating sacrilege” has its roots in Dan 9:27, but at 
the time of Mark it may have developed into a turn of phrase to signal impropriety regarding the 


temple that put the temple in danger. 


64 For a connection to this parable and Isa 1-7 and contemporary interpretation of Isa 5:1-7 in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (4Q500 1) see George J. Brooke, “4Q500 land the Use of Scripture in the Parable of the Vineyard,” DSD 2 
(1995): 268-94. 
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This tradition is made all the more relevant when one considers that the Elijah tradition, which 
Mark uses extensively in his composition, begins in I Kings 17. 

In a recent article, Nathanael Vette argues that the omens at Jesus death in Mark 15:33-39 
should be analyzed together and not separately.®’ He argues that this approach makes clear that 
these omens indicate the coming destruction of the temple and that Jesus’s unjust death was its 
cause. His method is to compare omens from three different “traditions” to Mark that foretold of 
the destruction of the temple. He finds that there are four similar categories of omens: 

1) Darkness and Light, Cosmic Disturbance 

2) Loud Voice Announcing Abandonment 

3) Supernatural Opening in the Temple 

4) God Sides with Romans; Soldiers Show Reverence 

Vette does not claim that these are the only kind of omens found in the traditions that he 
surveys but that these are the categories that overlap. Flavius Josephus, quoted previously and a 
client of Vespasian, and Tacitus, a Roman historian, represents the Roman tradition. The Baruch 
tradition is represented by 2 Baruch, 4 Baruch, and the Pesiqta Rabbati. The last tradition, what 
he calls the Yohanan tradition, is found in later rabbinic sources. One of them is the witness of 
R. Yohanan ben Akkai found in the Yoma tractates of the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmudim. 


Vette provides this chart:°* 


Darkness and Loud Voice Supernatural God Sides with 
light, Cosmic Announcing Opening in the | Romans; 
Disturbance Abandonment | Temple 


6 Even though this tradition has its roots in Solomonic temple, Mark understood there to be some 
continuity between the Solomonic temple and the Herodian temple. Mark attributes passages of Scripture that at the 
time would have as its reference the Solomonic temple to the Herodian temple (e.g. Mark 11:17; cf. Isa 56:7; Jer 
7:11). 

67 Nathanael Vette, “The Omens at Jesus’s Death (Mark 15:33-39) and the Divine Abandonment of the 
Temple before Its Destruction in 70 CE,” JBL 4 (2023): 657-675. 

68 Vette, “Omens,” 674. 
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Mark 14:58 speaks explicitly of the destruction of the temple. Uncooperating witnesses 
testify that Jesus said that he would destroy the temple. Additionally, this was testified to the 
high priest and chief priest of the temple. 

Mark 15:38 tells of the temple’s curtain being torn from top to bottom. The passive form 
of the verb almost assuredly is a passivum divinum. More about God’s departure from the 
temple leading to the destruction of the temple is discussed directly below. The frequency and 
diffusion of these passages shows how important the destruction of the temple is to Mark. John 
Kloppenborg is correct when he writes, “The theme of the destruction of the temple is far from a 
footnote to Markan thought, but pervades much of Mark 11-15.”°° 

Because the verse above belongs to the context of the crucifixion, it is a helpful time to 
investigate how this passage functions. It seems that it was common to think that the 
abandonment of a temple by a tutelary deity/deities in the ancient world would allow for/signal 
the destruction of said temple. In a Roman context, this idea appears in what was called the 
evocatio deorum. This was a ritual performed in war time by a Roman general to entice the deity 
to vacate the temple before its destruction and offer quarter in a new temple in Rome (Livy, Hist 
5.21 ff.; Macrobius, Saturnalia, 3.9.8). Whether this ritual was performed just prior to the 
destruction is not of concern here. What this does show, however, is that the Romans commonly 
understood that a deity left its temple before the destruction of the temple. In conjunction with 
this, there is an Israelite tradition that understood the ideas of temple, presence, and 
abandonment as related: 

Now the words of the LORD came to Solomon, “Concerning this house that you are 

building, if you will walk in my statutes, obey my ordinances, and keep all my 

commandments by walking in them then I will establish my promise with you, which I 


made to your father David. I will dwell among the children of Israel, and with not 
forsake my people Israel” (I Kings 6:12-13) 


65 John S. Kloppenborg, “Evocatio Deorum and the Date of Mark,” JBL 3 (2005): 427. 
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Soldiers Show 
Reverence 


Josephus, J.W. | Bright light in “We are East Gate of the | Judean god sides 
6.288-299 the sanctuary at | departing from sanctuary opens | with Romans 
night; chariots in | here” at night (5.367-368, 
Judean skies at 412), soldiers 
sunset venerate temple 
(4.182-184; 
5.362-363, 402; 
6.101, 120-128) 
Tacitus, Hist. Heavenly fire “The gods are Doors of the 
5.13 illumines departing” shrine open 
sanctuary; 
armies battling 
in the Judean 
skies 
2 Bar. 6-8 “He who Angels break 
guarded the walls 
house has 
abandoned it” 
4 Bar. 3-4 “For behold! the | Angel opens 
gate has been gate 
opened 
Pesiq. Rab. 26 “The master of | Angels break 


the house is no 
longer within”; 
“The watchman 
has gone away 


walls, set fire to 
temple 


and left it” 
y. Yoma 6:3, 43c | Western light Temple gates 
(par. b. Yoma goes out open at night 
39b) 
Mark 15:33-39 | Darkness covers | “My God, my Temple curtain Centurion 


Judea at noon 


god, why have 
you forsaken 
me?” 


torn in two 


confesses Jesus 
is the son of God 


If the first three categories are just considered, Vette has a persuasive argument that these omens 


should be taken together as pointing to one main thing, the destruction of the temple. He is well 


aware of such tropes as celestial phenomena at the death of a leader in Greco-Roman literature 


(e.g., the eclipse at the murder of Julius Caesar in Virgil, Georg. 1.463—468; Plutarch, Caes. 


69.3—5). The clustering of these omens, however, draws one’s attention mainly to God’s 
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departure from the temple, portending its destruction. This of course does not exclude the omens 
having secondary significances. In all likelihood, the darkness during the day does indicate that 
Jesus’s crucifixion is an act of regicide. But this is secondary or at most on par with 
communicating that God has abandoned the temple at Jesus’s death. That being said, the data 
points to justify Vette’s fourth category of “God sides with Romans/Soldiers Show Reverence” 
are not large nor close enough in kind. 

While it is possible that Mark was written before the destruction of the temple (1.e., a 
parabellum or belligerent context), it is likely that Mark is a postbellum document within a 
historical critical framework. This is due in large part to the incentives to compose after the war, 
disincentives to compose before the war, and the accuracy of the prediction itself. 

The incentives to compose after the war would be a better understanding of the intensity 
and kind of anxiety which gripped those who heard of the temple’s destruction. It would have 
been difficult to gauge this anxiety when the destruction of the temple was a threat as opposed to 
when the dust had settled. Mark would also be motivated to write out of an apologetic impulse 
after the destruction of the temple. This would mean that the prediction of the temple’s 
destruction in Mark 13 was included in the text not for the preservation of the reader but for the 
preservation of the movement. If it were written for the refugees, Collins points out that, “Once 
the siege was in place, refugees would have to flee into the arms of the Romans or, if thy 
managed to escape them, they might have encountered the equally murderous sicarii in and 
around Masada.”°’ Yet she cannot understand how Mark could have been written after 70 C.E. 


because she asks, “What relevance would a command to flee from Judea have at that time?” 


6 Collins, Mark, 609. 
” Collins, Mark, 610. 
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Collins understands that the phrase “let the reader understand” in Mark 13:14 is evidence 
that the warnings are addressed to the reader or hearer of Mark who read/heard it shortly after its 
composition. The phrase is a literary device that indicates a cryptic saying that requires 
interpretation.’! Therefore, the command to flee would not make much sense if it were a 
warning of the destruction after said destruction. This would be an example of an argumentum 
ad absurdum. However, an argumentum ad absurdum is not as weighty in a historiographical 
investigation when a vaticinium ex eventu is under consideration. If Mark 13 is a vaticinium ex 
eventu, then the injunction to flee would be a mandatum ex eventu (to coin a phrase) within a 
vaticinium ex eventu. This would mean then the phrase “let the reader understand” would indeed 
be a literary device that indicates a cryptic saying that requires interpretation so as to give 
greater credence to the mandatum ex eventu, which in turn would give greater credence to the 
vaticinium ex eventu, which in turn would give greater legitimacy to the movement and absolve 
it of blame for not informing the inhabitants of Jerusalem sooner of the city’s destruction. Mark 
seeking absolution for the movement but retaining legitimizing prophetical knowledge is also 
found at the end of the book, Mark 16:1-8. MacDonald explains that Mark... 

had to prevent the disciples from speaking directly with Jesus insofar as it would provide 

an opportunity for him to remind them to return to Galilee, as he already had in 13:14-17 


and 14:28.... By sending Jesus ahead to relatively safe Galilee, the Markan evangelist 
created a broken chain of communication: 
young man — three fearful women | | the eleven, who had forgotten what Jesus 
instructed earlier 
Blame for the suffering of Jesus’s followers during the fall of Jerusalem thus goes not to 
Jesus but to the silent and terrified women.” 


Sensitivity prompts Mark to care for the anxiety of his readers in passage after passage. 


7! Collins, Mark, 596. 
” MacDonald, Synopses, 302. The forgetful eleven seem to bear some responsibility as well. 
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The disincentives to compose before the war would be the risk of appearing alarmist or, 
even worse, wrong. Even if Mark knew of a tradition that prophesied the destruction of the 
temple before it was destroyed, Mark may have taken a wait-and-see attitude before composing 
his text. The movement is in its infancy, and Mark has a disincentive to take large risks by 
making over the top claims. The production of this gospel with its efforts of material and time, 
not to mention its distribution, signals a desire for stability. The production and purposes of 
letters in the New Testament such as Galatians or I Thessalonians can afford off the cuff 
comments (even if rhetorical) like “I wish I were present with you now and could change my 
tone, for I am perplexed about you” (Gal 4:20). There is far more deliberation and research that 
goes into this kind of etiological narrative than an occasional letter. One need only consider the 
synoptic problem briefly with its question of sources to see that this is the case. Ceteris paribus, 
an author of an etiological narrative would seem more risk averse when it comes to claims about 
the future because of the greater intended longevity of such a narrative than that of a letter.” 

Fair or not, the greater the accuracy of a prophecy within a text, the more suspicious the 
historian is of vaticinium ex eventu. Mark, especially chapter 13, is surprisingly accurate. Yes, 
there are seeming inaccuracies. For instance, there were stones left one upon another after the 
war (Mark 13:2). But as explained above, such statements can be chalked up to hyperbole. One 
of the most strikingly accurate predictions is that within a life span the temple would be 
destroyed (Mark 13:30). So too Marcus, “Although, admittedly, far-sighted people in the late 
sixties of the first century might have been able to guess that the Temple would be destroyed, the 


precision of the “prophecy” in 13:1-2 indicates that it has been written after the event.” ”4 


® This discussion of longevity should not be confused with a discussion on the scope of the canonical 
gospels’ intended audience as considered in Bauckham, The Gospels for All Christians. 
7 Joel Marcus, “The Jewish War and the Sitz im Leben of Mark,” JBL 111 (1992): 460. 
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Because of the advantages of writing such a narrative after the war, the disadvantages of writing 
such a narrative before the war, and the accuracy of the prophecies, Mark is more likely written 


after the war than before the war. 


The Centurion’s Words: Confession, Taunt, or Near Miss? 

Most commentators on this verse understand the centurion’s comment (GAnO@c odtOS 6 
&vOpwr0c vids Me0d Fv) as either a straightforward confession or as “ironic in the dramatic 
sense.”’> Few others, however, break with the consensus and understand the centurion’s 
comments as mocking or verbal irony.’° There are two main pieces of evidence that are usually 
given to support this position: 1) the disposition of other Roman personnel and 2) the centurion’s 
word choice (specifically, Hv and vidc 8e0d).”” 

It seems that scholars hold that the centurion’s words are a true confession because the 
word “mocking” is not present: 

That the statements of the priests and scribes are ironic in the sense of mocking is clearly 

signaled by the participle éunaiCovtec (“mocking”) in v. 31. The remarks of those who 

think that Jesus is calling Elijah are clearly marked as based on a misunderstanding, since 


the audiences are informed in v. 34 about what Jesus actually said. The statement of the 
centurion, however, has no marker indicating mocking or misunderstanding.’ 


™ Collins, Mark, 769. 

7 See Earl S. Johnson, “Is Mark 15.39 the Key to Mark’s Christology?” JSNT 31 (1987) 3-22, Donald H. 
Juel, A Master of Surprise: Mark Interpreted (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1994), 74 n. 7, Mark Goodacre, The Case 
Against Q: Studies in Markan Priority and the Synoptic Problem (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2002), 160 
n. 28, Nathan Eubank, “Dying with Power: Mark 15,39 from Ancient to Modern Interpretation,” Biblica 2 (2014): 
247-268, and MacDonald, Gospels and Homer, 93-94. 

™ For a more pieces of evidence and greater detail on the conversation see Christopher Zeichmann, The 
Roman Army and the New Testament (Minneapolis: Fortress Academic, 2021), 60-65. For a concise history of the 
scholarship of this verse see Brian K. Gamel, Mark 15:39 as a Markan Theology of Revelation (London: 
Bloomsbury, 2017), 9-18. 

78 Collins, Mark, 768-769. 
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79 ag evidence of the 


Collins also brings up “narrative rhetorical comparison of two characters 
sincerity of the centurion’s statement. She detects a contrast between the bystanders of v. 35 and 
the centurion. The rationale is that because the bystanders misunderstand, therefore the 
centurion must understand. The bystanders think that Jesus is Elijah while the centurion thinks 
that Jesus is the Son of God. Marcus goes in the other direction. He sees a comparison of two 
characters all right. However, the comparison is between the centurion and the women in v. 40: 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James the younger & Joses, and Salome.*® Instead of 
being in contrast, they are comparable in their devotion to Jesus. The arguments come down to 
this: Those, who understand the centurion’s words to be a confession, highlight the lack of 
mocking indicators here and their presence elsewhere during the crucifixion. Those, who 
understand the centurion’s words to be mocking, highlight the break in the characterization of 
Romans’ negative evaluation of Jesus, if the centurion’s words are a confession. The decision is 
a difficult one. It is almost inconclusive. The confession position, however, can appeal to the 
dramatic shift from life to death at the crucifixion at the end of the book as allowing for such a 
dramatic shift in the characterization of a Roman centurion. Also in its favor of the sincere 
reading is the parallel with Jesus’s baptism (Mark 1:9-11, split, Spirit, and sonship) which will be 
discussed in the subsection “A Second Revelation” below. 

Next, the centurion says that Jesus “was” (fv) the son of a god, implying if he ever was, 
he is no longer. Robert C. Tannehill explains the imperfect copulative verb by stating that “the 
past tense indicates that it is a retrospective statement. It is a comment on the story narrated to 


this point, declaring that Jesus has fulfilled the commission given to him by God.’”’®! The 


7 Collins, Mark, 766. 
89 Marcus, Mark 8-16, 1059. 
8! Robert C. Tannehill, “The Gospel of Mark as Narrative Christology,” Semeia 16 (1979): 88. 
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problem with this explanation is that the word in question is not narration; it is direct discourse. 
How can it be a “retrospective statement” when it is said in the moment? The confession 
position responds that the internal logic of the narrative could only allow for “was” because the 
centurion does not have the same perspective on Jesus’s identity that the reader has.°* However, 
this line of argumentation exposes the confession position to a vulnerability. The confession 
position then has to admit that this confession is inaccurate and therefore not a confession that 
would be in line with Mark’s theology. As a result, it puts into question whether the words of the 
centurion should be described as a confession. 

Speaking of Mark’s theology, the description of Jesus’s identity as vidc 8e0d would raise 
eyebrows for Mark’s readers. The lack of an article leads one at first to read, “a son of a god.” 
The confession position is quick to point out that grammatically speaking this could be taken as 
“the Son of God” even without the articles. True enough. However, if one is guided by the 
probability and not just possibility, it seems that the more likely reading would be “a son of a 
god.” This is because the number of instances when a noun is to be taken as arthrous when it 
lacks the article is far less than when a noun is to be taken as anarthrous when it lacks the 


article.*? For the reading of “the Son of God” to be a persuasive interpretation, one would need a 


82 It could be that the present form of the verb (éotiv) would be more biting of a taunt than the imperfect 
form (7\v) seeing as there would be a greater contrast between the present tense and Jesus’s expiration. Either way, it 
seems that further work on Greek taunting through verbal irony in the context of death around the first century 
would be a fruitful line of inquiry as regards this passage. 

83 “The most commonly cited reason for accepting the definite sense is ‘Colwell’s rule’. Although definite 
nouns generally appear with the article in Greek, Colwell demonstrated that definite predicative nominatives in New 
Testament Greek usually (87 percent of the time) do not take the article when they appear before the verb. It should 
be emphasized, however, that Colwell demonstrates only that anarthrous predicate nouns preceding the verb may be 
either definite or indefinite, that is, that the construction is ambiguous. In Mark there is no case of such a 
construction in which the predicate nominative is clearly intended to be understood as definite.” Whitney T. Shriner, 
“The Ambiguous Pronouncement of the Centurion and the Shrouding of Meaning in Mark,” JSNT 78 (2000): 6. He 
also points out in the next two paragraphs that “apart from 15.39, Mark is absolutely consistent in using the article 
when Son of God or an equivalent phrase appears as a predicate nominative.... Given the importance of the title in 
the Gospel, it seems quite likely that the title was prominent as a Christian confession in Mark’s community and that 
a fixed form of the confession had developed for catechetical or liturgical use. If so, any deviation from the fixed 
form would be noticed and deemed significant.” 
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reason to read Mark’s theology into the centurion’s words to disambiguate the ambivalent 
meaning, which probability-wise would favor the reading “a son of a god.” Appealing to Mark’s 
desire to advertise Jesus’s identity can be used to justify an arthrous reading. At the same time, 
appealing to Mark’s desire to advertise Jesus’s identity can also be used to justify an anarthrous 
reading. The first is justified through the transformation of one who was hostile, and the second 
is justified through the irony of the one who is hostile. 

Overly simplified, the situation here is that the confession position argues that if it were a 
taunt then there would be a mocking marker and that the taunting position argues that if it were a 
confession then it would have a present verb and the article. Other lines of reasoning in favor of 
the confession position tend to provide greater evidence for its main argument or tend to provide 
different arguments that support its main argument. Similarly, other lines of reasoning in favor 
of the taunt position tend to provide greater evidence for its main argument or tend to provide 
different arguments that support its main argument. 

Alternative to these two positions is what could be called the “‘near miss” position.*4 This 
affirms the sincerity of the centurion’s words, like the confession position. Yet, it agrees with the 
taunt position that those words are probably best translated as, “Truly, this man was a son of a 
god.” Mark would then be advertising Jesus’s identity not through a converted enemy nor a 
sarcastic enemy but through a shaken outsider.®> The centurion’s words are not so much 
sincerely wrong as much as they are genuinely close. The unfolding events are of such a 


spectacle that even those who do not have the correct categories to process what is really going 


84 Shriner, “Ambiguous,” 21. 

85 The differing positions see divergence at the story level (locution and illocution of the centurion’s words) 
and not at the discourse level. See Robert M. Fowler, Let the Reader Understand: Reader Response Criticism and 
the Gospel of Mark (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 208-209. 
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on nevertheless know that something is going on. The centurion being so shaken also adds to the 
overall drama of the scene. 

Neither one of the three positions cause a problem for the anagnorisis hypothesis. For the 
confession position, the centurion’s words can be understood as a late anagnorisis. This 
recognition would be too late to help or endanger the main character. After all, the main 
character is now the late Jesus of Nazareth. For the taunt position, the centurion’s words can be 
understood as a sarcastic anagnorisis. This recognition would be no real recognition but a 
sardonic comparison between the claim of the main character with a contradicting reality. For 
the near miss position, the centurion’s words can be understood as an indefinite anagnorisis. 

This recognition would be imprecise in determining Jesus’s identity. While imperfect, this 
anagnorisis would still show sensitivity to some pertinent aspect of Jesus’s distinctiveness. 
Although any one of the positions can be taken in conjunction with the anagnorisis hypothesis, 
the near miss position is preferable because it sensitive to the oddity of the grammar and 


continues the theme of outsiders being confused about who Jesus is. 


The Crucifixion: Second Revelation + Dual Narrative = Reassurance 

The crucifixion is the climatic exploration of Jesus’s identity and the temple’s fate. The 
crucifixion looks backwards and forwards. The crucifixion invokes the baptism of Jesus and 
alludes to the destruction of the temple. The crucifixion is a second revelation and a dual 
narrative. 

The crucifixion’s connection with the baptism will be explored first. After this, the 


crucifixion with the destruction of the temple will be explored. Finally, these two aspects of the 
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crucifixion will be brought together to show that Mark is an etiological narrative that reassures 


that when one understands that Jesus is the Son of God, the end is only the beginning. 


A Second Revelation 

In this schema, the first revelation is Jesus’s baptism, and the second revelation is Jesus’s 
crucifixion. It must be said that the baptism (Mark 1:9-10) and the crucifixion (15:33-39) are not 
the only time revelation occurs in the Gospel of Mark. However, they do stand in reflection to 
one another, one at the beginning of the book and one at the end of the book. This literary 
arrangement signals that these revelations are important and are informing each other. 

In addition to their mirrored arrangement to one another, the word baptism is used as a 
metaphor for Jesus’s death at the crucifixion (Mark 10:38). While the rationale is not 
immediately clear how Jesus’s baptism is connected to Jesus’s death by crucifixion, it is 
abundantly clear that there is a connection. Later in this context, Jesus brings up the topic of 
death by speaking of giving up his life (Mark 10:45). Leading up to Mark 10:38, John and James 
make a request of Jesus. They ask that one will sit at his right hand and the other will sit at his 
left hand in his glory. Jesus replies that they have no idea what they are talking about. Jesus’s 
response is a signal to the reader that there is more to their question that they are not aware of 
even though they are the authors of their question. Jesus receives their request through the filter 
of the crucifixion where he will be crucified between two crucified robbers, one on his right and 
one on his left (Mark 15:27). Compare sic cov &ék Seé1@v Kid gic 8& Gpiotep@v KaViowpev (Mark 


10:38) with 500 Anotdcs Eva ék SE1Ov Kid Eva. &E eH@vbuUaV adtodD (Mark 15:27).8° The 


86 Both words for “left” are used in Mark 10. There, Collins attributes the two different words for left to 
“pleasingly varied style.” Collins, Mark, 498. 
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connection between Jesus’s baptism and his crucifixion is made abundantly clear so that when 
the reader comes to the crucifixion itself, the reader is sensitive to more baptismal connections. 

When the reader does come to the crucifixion, the shared vocabulary is obvious: split 
(oyiCw), spirit/breathe out (nvedpa/éknvéw), you are my son/a son of god (od Ei 6 vidg LoOv/vidg 
8eod). What is more helpful than merely making these connections is to see differences within 
these connections. In the baptism, the heavens split (Mark 1:10). In the crucifixion, the temple 
curtain splits from top to bottom (Mark 15:38). Both are divine acts. Yet at the baptism, the split 
is a divine portal of ingress, but at the crucifixion, the split is a divine portal of egress. In the 
baptism, the Spirit/breath comes to Jesus (Mark 1:10). In the crucifixion, the spirit/breath leaves 
Jesus (Mark 15:37, 39). The Spirit/breath are with Jesus in both instances. Yet at the baptism, 
the Spirit/breath is added, but at the crucifixion the spirit/breath is subtracted. In the baptism, 
God says that Jesus is his son (Mark 1:11). In the crucifixion, Jesus is said to be a son of god 
(Mark 15:39). In both instances Jesus’s divine sonship is affirmed. Yet at the baptism, God 
declares his paternal love, but at the crucifixion the centurion memorializes Jesus’s divine 
sonship. 

These elements are being invoked to remind the reader that despite the shameful 
circumstances of the crucifixion, Jesus still is the Jesus of the baptism even while he is the Jesus 
of the cross. Although the current circumstance may cause some to call into question Jesus’s 
identity, God still recognizes him as his own son. The reader should recognize him as well, even 
when the elements that identify him as the Son of God are obscured. The first revelation at the 


baptism shines through the crucifixion and constitutes a second, reassuring revelation. 


A Dual Narrative 
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There are two stories at the end of Mark that are intertwined. They are a story of a cross 
and the story of a house. They are a story of death and a story of destruction. They are the story 
of Jesus and the story of the temple. Yet this is all accomplished through one narrative. 
Kloppenborg asserts: 

Mark 13:2 reflects the distinctive perspective of Mark, who created a “dual narrative” 

that related the fate of Jesus at the hands of his priestly opponents and Pilate's soldiers, 

and the fate of the temple and its city, destroyed, as Mark 11:15-19 and 12:1-12 suggest, 
because of the actions of the priests, who would not recognize John or Jesus and who had 
turned the temple into a den of bandits (emphasis added).®’ 
As was shown in the section above entitled “Mark’s Knowledge of the First Jewish War,” Mark 
11-15 is pregnant with references to temple leadership, the temple, and the temple’s destruction. 
It should not be surprising then that the climax of Mark 11-15, the crucifixion, would deal with 
the destruction of the temple. Directly after Jesus’s death, damage to the temple is mentioned 
(Mark 15:38). 

Leading up to the crucifixion, the destruction of the temple is explicitly mentioned (Mark 
14:58). Through misinformation, the reader is encouraged to find a parallel between Jesus’s 
body and the temple. The reference to Jesus saying that he will destroy the temple and after 
three days rebuild the temple brings to mind that Jesus was risen on the third day after he was 
killed. This “destruction of the temple” then has been misunderstood by these false witnesses 
when in reality Jesus was speaking of his crucifixion. However, the reader is left to wonder if 
there was something to the witnesses’ confusion of the destruction of the temple with the 
crucifixion of Jesus. No doubt Jesus at times used metaphors and parables in order to disguise 


the true content of his teaching (Mark 4:11-12). Mark uses the misinformation to draw the 


connection in the mind of the readers between the crucifixion and the destruction of the temple. 


87 Kloppenborg, “Evocatio,” 449. 
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There is one more connection between the crucifixion and the temple. They both are 
infested with robbers. In Mark 11:17, Jesus accuses the temple leadership of being robbers 
(Anotnsc) and repurposing the temple to be a hideout for thieves to presumably count their ill- 
gotten gain. Even more, the temple is now a den, the domicile of bestial carnivores, preying on 
the poor and the weak. The priests have made a mockery of the temple. In Mark 15:27, robbers 
(Anotijc) are again mentioned, no longer metaphorically but literally. There is one on Jesus’s 
right and one on Jesus’s left at the crucifixion. Golgotha is the sight of a mock royal court, 
where his councilors are robbers, his throne is a cross, and his chalice is what looks like a 
xylospongium. The temple elite have made a mockery of both God’s house and God’s son. 

The dual narrative is constructed to answer the question, “Why was the temple 
destroyed?” Note what is not being claimed here. It is not being claimed that the crucifixion 
was constructed to answer the question, “Why was the temple destroyed?” The construction of 
the dual narrative attempts to answer that question. For Mark, However, the answer that the 


dual narrative offers is not fully satisfying unless it is paired with the second revelation. 


An Etiological Narrative of Reassurance 

The destruction of the temple is no more an end than Jesus’s death was an end. Mark is 
using the etiological story of the crucifixion, in part, to help the reader come to terms with the 
destruction of the temple.*® To ask the question, “Why was the temple destroyed?” takes Mark’s 
thoughts back to the origins and causes of the Jesus movement: Jesus, the Son of God, was 
crucified. Jesus’s identity as the Son of God shines through the crucifixion (the second 


revelation), a crucifixion that alludes to the destruction of the temple (the dual narrative). 


88 For comments on Mark being an etiological narrative, see the section above entitled “Mark’s Use of 
Anagnorisis.” 
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The second revelation prompts the reader’s anagnorisis in the midst of a crucifixion that, 
when understood on a surface level, denies Jesus’s identity as the Son of God. It is through the 
near miss of the centurion’s words that Mark manipulates the reader into correcting the centurion 
in her own mind. The ability to make such a correction then imparts a feeling of belonging to an 
exclusive community that understands what is really going on. If he is successful, Mark has 
slightly recalibrated the reader’s identity. She is now a member of those who are on the inside. 
She possesses information that others do not possess. In an ironic rhetorical move, Mark’s 
presentation of Jesus’s identity has changed the reader’s identity. 

A similar form of rhetorical manipulation is going on in Mark 14:57-58. Mark is bating 
the reader into correcting the characters in the narrative. The recounting of the witnesses seems 
plausible. That is, they may have conveyed a somewhat accurate locution. However, the 
perlocution which the witnesses experience does not match Jesus’s original illocution. Mark 
coaxes the reader to work out this locutionary network on her own. Mark only equips her with 
the information that they are false witnesses. From there, the reader has ownership of the 
network that she herself has constructed. This ownership, in turn, makes Mark’s latent argument 
all the more attractive because it is orchestrated to draw it out from the reader as their own 
argument. 

The crucifixion is a latent anagnorisis, not for any of the characters but for the reader. 
Much like a teacher will say something that is not quite correct in order to elicit push back from 
a student, Mark is doing something similar with his reader. The reader is encouraged not to be 
satisfied with the centurion’s indefinite recognition. She is to correct the near miss of the 


centurion at the crucifixion with the correct understanding of Jesus’s identity disclosed at the 
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baptism. The crucifixion is where Jesus’s identity (the second revelation) intersects with the 
destruction of the temple (the dual narrative). 

“Why was the temple destroyed?” is a complex question having at least two parts. It can 
be asking “What led to the temple’s destruction?” and/or “What is going on?” The first question 
tries to make sense of events. It desires a narrative of the past that explains the causes that led to 
the effect of the temple being destroyed. The second question looks to find significance in the 
events. It desires an argument/rationale that is applicable to the present circumstances making a 
person’s trauma somehow meaningful. At the crucifixion, Mark is answering both questions at 
the same time through a readerly anagnorisis. 

Mark communicates that the root cause of the destruction of the temple was priestly 
greed. Though, the irreversible cause is the priests having the Son of God crucified. The 
narrative that Mark lays out is that the priests were avaricious for what was not theirs. Their 
actions oppressed the non-elite people. God sent his son, as the Messiah and king, to reform the 
economics of the temple. The priests felt threatened. They understood their income, status, and 
power to be in danger. On some level, they know who he really is but ultimately decide to reject 
his secret identity. The priests have the Son of God arrested and hand him over to the Romans to 
be crucified to solidify their holdings. This causes God to leave the temple. With the temple 
vacated, the destruction of the temple was a fait commpli. This story is told in truncated form in 
the parable of the wicked tenants (Mark 12:1-9). It is out of greed that the tenants will not give 
the proper portion due to the landowner. The landowner sends his son to collect his portion after 
other collection attempts have proven unsuccessful. The tenants rejected the son as heir not 
because they do not know any better but because they wish to set themselves up as heir. So, they 


kill the heir. In retaliation, the landowner will come and destroy the tenants. In other words, 
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God will destroy the priesthood and the temple along with it because the priests had his son 
killed. Yet, there still remains the question of meaning. 

Mark communicates that the meaning to be found in the destruction of the temple is that 
this destruction proclaims that Jesus is the Son of God. Mark has the luxury of working 
backwards and not being constrained by the present perspective of the unfolding events in his 


own narrative. From Mark’s perspective the rationale could have gone like this: 


e The temple is destroyed. 

e God would not allow the temple to be destroyed if he were still present in the temple. 
e God would only leave the temple in reaction to a horrible event. 

e Having the Son of God crucified would be such a horrible event. 


e The priest had Jesus, who is said to be the Son of God, was crucified. 


Therefore, the destruction of the temple serves as evidence that Jesus is the Son of God. 


The destruction of the temple serves as a token for the reader’s recognition that Jesus is the Son 
of God.®? Within the trauma, the reader must trust that there is meaning in such destruction 
(Mark 11:22). Those who think that the temple should not have been destroyed have their minds 
on human things and not divine things (Mark 8:33). Because of the connection between the 
crucifixion of Jesus and the destruction of the temple, to wish that one would not have happened 
is tantamount to saying that one wishes that the other did not happen. The connection between 
Jesus and the temple gives solace and meaning to those who still live with the loss of the temple. 


Mark is giving his reader room to hold to account those who are responsible. The reader’s 


8° This “token” just like any recognition token does not prove the identity of an individual. They are tools 
of persuasion. 
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distress is real and seen by Mark. The destruction of the temple is no more enjoyable than the 
crucifixion of Jesus. Yet much like Jesus is to suffer if he is the Son of God, the temple cannot 
stand if the crucified Jesus is the Son of God. In the temple’s corrupted state of being a den of 
robbers (Mark 11:17), it serves one last meaningful act: it will not stand (Mark 3:25). It will fall 


as a testament to the Son of God’s crucifixion. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has been both wide ranging in its surveys and narrow in its exegesis. The 
first part attempted to demonstrate the popularity of anagnorisis in ancient Greek narratives. 
After a note on Hellenistic paideia, it surveyed several classical works such as the Odyssey, 
Oedipus Rex, Hercules furens, Electra, and Iphigenia in Tauris demonstrating how anagnorisis 
was either the climax, a driving force in the plot, or both. Then it was shown that anagnorisis 
was the subject of investigation before Aristotle and by Aristotle. The project then pivoted to the 
effects of anagnorisis on non-classical Greek works such as Thesmophoriazusae, Arbitration 
Callirhoe, Anthia & Habrocomes, the Aeneid, Oedipus, and the Metamorphoses. It also found 
that when anagnorisis occurs in biographies and histories, it was neither the climax nor a driving 
force in the plot such as in Pompey and Against Flaccus. Going to a time period beyond Mark, it 
was demonstrated that subsequent Christians made good use of anagnorisis as in Luke and John. 

After establishing the popularity of anagnorisis in ancient Greek narratives, anagnorisis 
itself was analyzed. Through a comparison of the anagnorisis it was found that the best 
anagnoristic match was not to be found in the LXX but in the Odyssey. This then led the project 
to understand the messianic secret as a ramp up to anagnorisis, an arrested anagnorisis. While it 


could not cover all the aspects of the messianic secret it did cover the Capernaum demoniac 
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(Mark 1:21-28), the Gerasene demoniac (Mark 5:1-20), the cleansing of the leper (Mark 1:40- 
45), the healing of the paralytic (Mark 2:1-12), Peter’s confession (Mark 8:27-30), and the 
transfiguration (Mark 9:2-10). Next, the arrested anagnorisis in its three parts was explained 
(Mark 14:60-15:15): 1) the rejection of the high priest, 2) the denial of Peter, and 3) the defiance 
of the crowd. At the very end it was argued that Mark tried to reassure his reader that the fall of 
the temple was not meaningless if they recognize that Jesus is the Son of God. 

In conclusion, Mark is not a Bioc. It is too highly stylized in a way that ancient 
biographies are not. With the messianic secret as a lead up to an arrested anagnorisis, the 
arrested anagnorisis itself, and the crucifixion be a dual narrative Mark demands too much from 
his reader for the book to be a strait forward Bioc as one finds in the corpus of Plutarch. Mark is 


writing an etiological narrative that reassures the reader that the end is only the beginning. 
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Conclusion 


Introduction 

At its core, this project exposes some of the shortcomings in the Biocg hypothesis and 
explains the messianic secret and the broader context of the Gospel of Mark in terms of 
anagnorisis. The ioc hypothesis overstates its case while neglecting the weaker aspects of its 
argument. Setting aside the question of genre for now and focusing on literary strategy is a more 
profitable approach. Therefore, this project focuses on anagnorisis as a literary strategy that 
propels the plot forward throughout the Gospel of Mark. More precisely, arrested anagnorisis 
has explanatory power to make sense of a conspicuous oddity of Mark: the messianic secret. An 
arrested anagnorisis also explains how Mark could paradoxically reveal Jesus’s true identity as 
indisputable but still affirm that Jesus’s crucifixion was a rejection. This project maintains this 


tension while bolstering Mark’s thesis that Jesus is the Son of God. 


The Bioc Hypothesis 


When surveying the scholarship on the genre of the canonical gospels, this project notes 
that the conversation did not begin in earnest until the advent of form criticism. Form criticism 
and subsequently redaction criticism both concluded that the Synoptic Gospels represent a new 
genre, sui generis. Genre criticism, spearheaded by Richard A. Burridge, contested and 
supplanted the sui generis hypothesis with the idea that the canonical gospels were a kind of 
ancient Greek biography, Bioc. This Bioc hypothesis did not go unchallenged, however. It is 


among these small yet growing number of dissenting voices that this project places itself. 
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This project enumerates many objections to the Bioc hypothesis that others had raised 
previously. Taking up the Gospel of Mark specifically, this project points out the absence of a 
birth narrative, the shortness of covering a single year or less in narrative time, the failure to 
isolate one gospel at a time for genre evaluation, and the like. To these critiques, this project 
raises concerns about the handling of the subject of a biography as compared to how Mark 
handled his subject, Jesus. Three points of comparison seem not to align. These three points are 
a manifestation in part from the phenomenon known as the messianic secret: secrecy, identity, 
and recognition. The project compares the biography Alexander by Plutarch with the book of 
Mark. Where Mark highlighted secrecy, Plutarch promoted celebrity. Where Mark was 
concerned about his subject’s identity, Plutarch was concerned about his subject’s character. 
Where Mark elicited recognition from his reader, Plutarch encouraged his reader to imitate his 
subject. This is of course with the caveat that Mark is concerned with imitation when it is rooted 
in the recognition that Jesus is the Son of God. The project probes the genre theory that 
informed genre criticism. It determines genre theory to be problematic because Burridge’s brand 
of genre theory puts genre detection/assignment outside and/or over the practice of hermeneutics. 
It also exposes the definition and metaphors of genre to be insufficient and at times perplexing, 


one such perplexing metaphor is an “implicit contract.” 


Anagnorisis in Mark 


Understanding that not all adhere to the messianic secret in Mark, the project argues that 
the messianic secret is viable. It acknowledges some shortcomings of the messianic secret but by 
and large reckons its current articulation sound. As for the explanation of the messianic secret, 


the project proposes that it was part of a greater literary strategy known as anagnorisis. 
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Anagnorisis, a recognition scene, was very popular long before Mark’s time, during 
Mark’s time, and after Mark’s time. It was a narrative device that cut across many genres but 
was more at home in epics, tragedies, comedies, and novels. When anagnorisis did make an 
appearance in other genres such as history or biography, it did not drive the plot forward 
throughout the narrative but was more incidental or momentary. The messianic secret was an 
important build up to an anagnorisis where Jesus’s true identity would be revealed. However, the 
anagnorisis was itself a problem. While anagnorisis was popular and a helpful literary strategy 
to explore Jesus’s identity, it runs counter to the one immovable part of the Jesus tradition: Jesus 
was crucified. The project argues that crucifixion which is a result of rejection was at odds with 
anagnorisis which preceded acceptance. The tension is resolved with a creative manipulation of 
anagnorisis. The anagnorisis was arrested until the eschaton and ideally until the reader 
recognized Jesus’s true identity him or herself. At Jesus’s would-be anagnorisis, the project 
detected opposite parallels with the latter half of the Odyssey. While Odysseus was recognized 
by friend and foe alike, Jesus was rejected, denied, and defied by friend and foe alike. The 
project does not offer a new genre to be considered as the genre of the canonical gospels.!_ What 
it does offer is a description of that book as an etiological narrative that reassures, through 
anagnorisis, the end is only the beginning. This anagnoristic reading of Mark puts Jesus’s 
identity front and center, which is brought up time and time again as the thesis of the book: Jesus 


is the Son of God. 


Conclusion 


' The closest this project comes to describing the kind of literature of the canonical gospels is “a work of narrative 
etiological propaganda.” See pages 308-309 above. 
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The Gospel of Mark is not a biography but employs the literary strategy of anagnorisis. 
The Bioc hypothesis assumes much of its theory, misaligns its features, and neglects the non- 
biographic contours of the Gospel of Mark. The Bioc hypothesis assumes that all texts have a 
generic intent without argumentation. It takes for granted that the genre of a text is fixed and can 
never change. It presupposes that genre assignment/detection is outside of the act of 
interpretation. The Bioc hypothesis misaligns three significant features of the Gospel of Mark. It 
understands the status of Jesus is that of a celebrity and not a secret. It understands the main 
focus of Mark to be on Jesus’s character and not his identity. It understands the main purpose of 
Mark to be imitation of Jesus and not recognition of Jesus. The Bioc hypothesis neglects the 
significance of the absence of a prebirth narrative, birth narrative, and youth narrative. It cannot 
explain why the Gospel of Mark covers a year or less of Jesus’s life. It cannot account for the 
presence of the so-called messianic secret. It cannot make sense of an ignoble death. 

The anagnorisis hypothesis does not answer the question “What is the genre of Mark?” 
positively. However, it does answer the question negatively: it is not a biography. The plot 
driving presence of anagnorisis does not occur in ancient Greek biographies. Positively, the 
anagnorisis hypothesis does not have the shortcomings of the Bioc hypothesis, it has explanatory 
power, and has interpretational value. The anagnorisis hypothesis escapes the obligation of 
giving a prebirth narrative, birth narrative, and a youth narrative. It allows for the focus of Mark 
to be on one year of Jesus’s life. It accounts for the messianic secret throughout the book. It 
makes sense of Jesus’s ignoble death. It explains the contrivances in the plot. An arrested 
anagnorisis explains the presence of contradictions in the text. It holds in tension the noble 
identity of Jesus on the one hand and the ignoble death of Jesus on the other hand. The 


interpretational value of the anagnorisis hypothesis over that of the Bioc hypothesis is that Mark’s 
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main purpose is not for the reader to imitate the kinds of actions Jesus did but to recognize who 
Jesus secretly is. 

It does not seem, at this point in scholarship, that there is enough evidence and/or 
argumentation to know what kind(s) of literature the Gospel of Mark was conceived to be, either 
by the author (if he even had one) or by some of the first communities that read it. This is true 
no matter how frustrating it is to those who seek an answer to their valid question. As it stands 


now, the genre of Mark is a secret. 
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